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BOOK  III. 
From  Ulietea  to  New  Ztaland, 

CHAP.  I. 

Passage  from  Ulietea  to  the  Friendly  Isles,  xvith  « 
Descriptioji  of  several  Islands  that  tuere  discovered^ 
and  the  Incidents  which  happened  in  that  Track. 
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N  the  6th,  being  the  day  after  leaving  Ulietea, 
at  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.,  we  saw  land  bearing  N.  W., 
which  upon  a  nearer  approach,  we  found  to  be  a 
low  reef  island  about  four  leagues  in  compass,  and 
of  a  circular  form.  It  is  composed  of  several  small 
patches  connected  together  by  breakers,  the  largest 
lying  on  the  N.  E.,  part.  This  is  Howe  Ishnd, 
discovered  by  Captain  Wallis,  who,  I  think,  sent  his 
boat  to  examine  it ;  and,  if  I  have  not  been  misin- 
formed, found  a  channel  through,  within  the  reef, 
near  the  N.  W.  part.  The  inhabitants  of  Ulietea 
speak  of  an  uninhabited  island,  about  this  situation, 
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called  by  them  Mopeha,  to  which  they  go  at  cer- 
tain  seasons  for  turtle.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the 
Same ;  as  we  saw  no  signs  of  inhabitants  upon  it. 
Its  latitude  is  l6°  46'  South,  longitude  154°  8' 
West. 

From  this  day  to  the  l6th,  we  met  nothing  re- 
markable, and  our  course  was  West  Southerly  ;  the 
winds  variable  from  North  round  by  the  East  to  S, 
W.,  attended  with  cloudy,  rainy,  unsettled  weather, 
and  a  Southerly  swell.  We  generally  brought  to, 
or  stood  upon  a  wind  during  night ;  and  in  the 
day  made  all  the  sail  we  could.  About  half  an 
hour  after  sun  rise  this  morning,  land  was  seen 
from  the  top-mast  head,  bearing  N.  N.  E.  We  im- 
mediately altered  the  course,  and  steering  for  it, 
found  it  to  be  another  Reef  Island,  composed  of 
five  or  six  woody  islots,  connected  together  by  sand- 
banks and  breakers,  inclosing  a  lake,  into  which  we 
could  see  no  entrance.  We  ranged  the  West  and 
N.  W.  coasts,  from  its  Southern  to  its  Northern  ex- 
tremity, which  is  about  two  leagues;  and  so  n^ar 
the  shore,  that  at  one  time  we  could  see  the  rocks 
nndei'  us  ;  yet  we  found  no  anchorage,  nor  saw  we 
Any  signs  of  inhabitants.  There  were  plenty  of 
various  kinds  of  birds,  and  the  coast  seem>rd  to 
abound  with  fish.  The  situation  of  this  ijile  is 
not  very  distant  from  that  assigned  by  Mr.  Dalrym- 
pie  for  La  Sagitaria,  discovered  by  Quiros  ;  but,  by 
The  description  the  discoverer  has  given  of  it,  it 
cannot  be  the  same.  For  this  reason,  I  looked  upon 
it  as  a  new  discovery,  and  naifted  it  Palmerston 
island,  in  honour  of  Lord  Palmerston,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  sitwated  in  latitude 
18°  4'SouUi,  longitude  1(53°  lO'  West. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  left  this  isle, 
and  resumed  our  course  to  the  W.  by  S.  with  a  fine 
st<?ady  gale  Easterly,  till  noon  on  the  20th,  at 
which  time,  beijifj  in  latitude  18^50',  longitude  1^8^ 
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52',  we  thought  we  saw  land  to  S.  S.  W.,  and  haukd 
up  for  it  Hccordingly.  But  two  hours  after,  we  dis- 
covered our  mistake,  and  resumed  our  course  W. 
by  S.  Soon  after,  we  saw  land  from  the  mast-head 
in  the  same  direction  ;  and,  as  we  drew  nearer, 
found  it  to  be  an  island  which,  at  five  o'clock,  bore 
West,  distant  five  leagues.  Here  we  spent  the  night 
plying  under  the  top-sails  ;  and  at  day-break  next 
morning,  bore  away,  steering  to  the  Northern  point, 
and  ranging  the  West  coast  at  the  distance  of  one 
mile,  till  near  noon.  Then  perceiving  some  people 
on  the  shore,  and  landing  seeming  to  be  easy,  we 
brought  to,  and  hoisted  out  two  boats,  with  which  I  put 
off  to  the  land,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  officers 
and  gentlemen.  As  we  drew  near  the  shore,  some 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  on  the  rocks,  retired  to 
the  woods,  to  meet  us,  as  we  supposed  ;  and  we  af- 
terwards found  our  conjectures  right.  We  landed 
with  ease  in  a  small  creek,  and  took  post  on  a  high 
rock  to  prevent  a  surprise.  Here  we  displayed  our 
colours,  and  Mr.  Forster  and  his  party  began  to 
collect  plants,  &c.  The  coast  was  so  over-run  with 
woods,  bushes,  plants,  stones^  &c.  that  we  could  not 
see  forty  yards  round  us.  i  took  two  men,  and  with 
them  entered  a  kind  of  chasm,  which  opened  a 
way  into  the  woods.  We  had  not  gone  far  before 
we  heard  the  natives  approaching;  upon  which  I 
called  to  Mf.  Forster  to  retire  to  the  party,  as  I 
did  likewise.  We  had  no  sooner  joined,  than  the 
islanders  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  a  chasm  not  a 
stone's  throw  from  us.  We  began  to  speak,  and 
make  all  the  friendly  signs  we  could  think  of,  to 
them,  which  they  answered  by  menaces ;  and  one 
of  two  men,  who  were  advanced  before  the  rest, 
threw  a  stone,  which  struck  Mr.  Sparrman  on  the 
arm.  Upon  this  two  musquets  were  fired,  without 
order,  which  made  them  all  retire  under  cover  of  the 
woods  ;  and  we  saw  them  no  more. 
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After  waiting  for  some  little  time,  and  till  we  were  sa- 
tisfied nothing  was  to  be  done  here,  the  country  being 
so  over-run  with  bushes  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  come  to  parly  with  them,  we  embarked  and  pro- 
ceeded down  along  shore,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
better  success  in  another  place.  After  ranging  the 
coast  iV.i  some  miies,  without  seeing  a  living  soul 
or  any  convenient  landing-place,  we  at  length  came 
before  a  small  beach,  on  which  'ay  four  canoes. 
Here  we  landed  by  m«"ans  of  a  little  creek,  formed 
by  the  fiat  rocks  before  it,  with  a  view  of  just  looking 
at  the  canoes,  and  to  leave  some  medals,  nails,  &c. 
in  them ;  for  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen.  The  situ- 
ation of  this  place  was  to  us  worse  than  the  former, 
A  flat  rock  lay  next  the  sea;  behind  it  a  narrow  stone 
beach  ;  this  was  bounded  by  a  perpendicular  rocky 
cliff  of  unequal  height,  whose  top  was  covered  with 
shrs.bs  ;  two  deep  and  narrow  chasms  in  the  cliff 
seemed  to  open  a  communication  into  the  country. 
In,  >r  before  one  of  these,  lay  the  four  canoes  which 
we  were  going  to  look  at;  but  in  the  doing  of  this,  I 
saw  we  should  be  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  na- 
tives, if  there  were  any,  without  being  in  a  situation 
proper  for  defence.  To  prevent  this,  as  much  as 
could  bp,  and  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack, I  ordered  the  men  to  be  drawn  up  upon  the 
rock,  from  whence  they  had  a  view  of  the  heights  ; 
and  inly  myself,  and  four  of  the  gentlemen  went 
up  to  the  cjinoes.  We  had  been  there  but  a  few  mi- 
iVvites,  betuic  the  natives,  I  cannot  say  how  many, 
ruslied  down  the  chasm  out  of  the  wood  upon  us. 
The  endeavours  we  used  to  bring  them  to  a  parley, 
were  to  no  purpose ;  for  they  came  with  the  fero- 
city of  wild  boars,  and  threw  their  darts.  Two  or 
three  musquets,  discharged  in  the  air  did  not  hinder 
one  of  them  from  advancing  still  farther,  and  throw- 
ing another  dart,  or  rather  a  spear,  which  passed 
close  over  my  shoulder.      His  courage  would  have 
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cost  him  his  life,  had  not  my  musquet  missed  fire  ; 
for  I  was  not  five  paces  from  him  when  he  threw 
his  spear,  and  had  resolved  to  shoot  him  to  save  my- 
self. I  was  glad  afterwards  that  it  happened  as  it 
did.  At  this  instant,  our  men  on  the  rock  began  to 
fire  at  others  who  appeared  on  the  heights,  which 
abated  the  ardour  of  the  party  we  were  engaged 
with,  and  gave  us  time  to  join  our  people,  when  I 
caused  the  firing  to  cease.  The  last  discharge  sent 
all  the  islanders  to  the  w^oods,  from  whence  they  did 
not  return  so  long  as  we  remained.  We  did  not 
know  that  any  were  hurt.  It  was  remarkable,  that 
when  I  joined  our  party,  I  tried  my  musquet  in  the. 
air,  and  it  went  off  as  well  as  a  piece  could  do.  See- 
ing no  good  was  to  be  got  with  these  people,  or  at 
the  isle,  as  having  no  port,  we  returned  on  board, 
and  having  hoisjted  in  the  boats,  made  sail  to  W.  S, 
W.  I  had  forgot  to  mention  in  its  proper  order,  that 
having  put  ashore  a  little  before  we  came  to  this 
last  place,  three  or  four  of  us  went  upon  the  cliff-*, 
where  we  found  the  country,  as  before,  nothing  but 
coral  rocks,  all  over-run  with  bushes  ;  so  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  penetrate  into  it ;  and  we  embark- 
ed again  with  intent  to  return  directly  on  board, 
till  we  saw  the  canoes  ;  being  directed  to  the  place 
by  the  opinion  of  some  of  us,  who  thought  they 
heard  some  people. 

The  conduct  and  aspect  of  these  islanders,  oc- 
casioned my  naming  it  Savage  Island.  It  is  situated 
in  the  latitude  19°  l' South,  longitude  169°  37' West. 
It  is  about  eleven  leagues  in  circuit ;  of  a  round 
form,  and  good  height ;  and  hath  deep  waters  close 
to  its  shores.  All  the  sea-coast,  and  as  far  inland  as  we 
could  see,  is  wholly  covered  with  trees,  shrubs,  &c. ; 
amongst  which  were  some  cocoa-nut  trees ;  but  what 
the  interior  parts  may  produce,  we  know  not.  To 
judge  of  the  whole  garment  by  the  skirts,  it  cannot 
produce  much  ;  for  so  much  as  we  saw  of  it  coi\r 
B  3 
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sisted  wholly  of  coral  rock&^  all  over-run  with  woods 
and  bushes.  Not  a  bit  of  soil  v;as  to  be  seen  ; 
the  rocks  alone  supplying  the  trees  with  humidity. 
If  these  coral  rocks  were  first  formed  in  the  sea  by 
animals,  how  came  they  thrown  up  to  such  an 
height  ?  Has  this  island  been  raised  by  an  earth- 
quake ?  Or  has  the  sea  receded  from  it  ?  Some 
philosophers  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  for- 
mation of  low  isles,  such  as  are  in  the  sea ;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  any  thing  has  been  said  of  high 
islands,  or  such  as  1  have  been  speaking  of.  In  this 
island,  not  only  the  loose  rocks  which  cover  the 
surface,  but  the  cliffs  which  bound  the  shores,  are  of 
coral  stone,  which  the  continual  beating  of  the  sea 
has  formed  into  a  variety  of  curious  caverns,  some 
of  them  very  large  :  the  roof  or  rock  over  them  be- 
ing supported  by  pillars,  which  the  foaming  waves 
have  formed  into  a  multitude  of  shapes,  and  made 
more  curious  than  the  caverns  themselves.  In  one 
wc  saw  light  was  admitted  through  a  hole  at  the 
top;  in  another  place,  we  observed  that  the  whole  roof 
of  one  of  these  caverns  had  sunk  in,  and  formed  a  kind 
of  valley  above,  which  lay  considerably  below  the 
circumjacent  rocks. 

I  can  say  but  little  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, are  not  numerous.  They  seemed  to  be  stout 
well  made  men,  were  naked  except  round  the  waists, 
and  some  of  them  had  their  faces,  breast,  and 
thighs  painted  black.  The  canoes  were  precisely 
like  those  of  Amsterdam  ;  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  rising  like  a  gunwale  on  each  side  of  the  open 
part ;  and  had  some  carving  about  them,  which 
bhewcd  that  these  people  are  full  as  ingenious.  Both 
these  islanders  and  their  canoes,  agree  very  well 
with  the  description  M,  de  Bougainville  has  given 
of  those  he  saw  off  the  Isle  of  Navigators^  which  lies 
;iparly  under  the  same  meridian. 
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After  leaving  Savage  Island,  we  continued  to 
steer  W,  S.  W.  with  a  fine  Easterly  trade-wind,  till 
the  24th  in  the  evening,  when,  judging  ourselves 
not  far  from  Rotterdam,  we  brought  to,  and  spent 
the  night  plying  under  the  top-sails.  At  day-break 
next  morning,  we  bore  away  West ;  and  soon  after, 
saw  a  string  of  islands  extending  from  S.  S.  W,  by 
the  West  to  N.  N.  W.  The  wind  being  at  N.  E.,  we 
hauled  to  N,  W.,  with  a  view  of  discovering  more 
distinctly  the  isles  in  that  quarter;  but,  presently  af- 
ter, we  discovered  a  reef  of  rocks  a-head,  extending 
on  each  bow  farther  than  we  could  see.  As  we 
could  not  weather  them,  it  became  necessary  to 
tack  and  bear  up  to  the  South,  to  look  for  a  passage 
that  way.  At  noon  the  Southernmost  island  bore 
8.  W.,  distant  four  miles.  North  of  this  isle 
were  three  others,  all  connected  by  breakers,  which 
we  were  not  sure  did  not  join  to  those  we  had  seen  in 
the  morniijg,  as  some  were  observed  in  the  interme- 
diate space.  Some  islands  were  also  seen  to  the 
West  of  those  four  ;  but  Rotterdam  was  not  yet  in 
in  sight.  Latitude  20°  23'  South,  longitude  174®  6' 
West.  During  the  whole  afternoon,  we  had  little 
wind ;  so  that  at  sunset  the  Southernmost  isle 
bore  W.  N.  W.,  distant  five  miles  ;  and  some  break- 
ers, we  had  seen  to  the  South,  bore  now  S.  S.  W. 
f  W.  Soon  after  it  fell  calm,  and  we  were  left  to 
the  mercy  of  a  great  Easterly  swell  ;  which,  how- 
ever, happened  to  have  no  great  effect  upon  the 
ship.  The  calm  continued  till  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  breeze 
from  the  South.  At  day-light,  perceiving  a  likelihood 
of  a  passage  between  the  islands  to  the  North,  and 
the  breakers  to  the  So-uth,  we  stretched  in  West, 
find  soon  after  saw  more  islands,  both  to  the  S.  W. 
and  N.  W.,  but  the  passage  seemed  open  and  clear. 
Upon  drawing  near  the  islands,  we  sounded,   and 
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found  forty-five  and  forty  fathoms,  a  clear  sandy 
bottom.  I  was  now  quite  easy,  since  it  was  in  our 
power  to  anchor,  in  case  of  a  calm  ;  or  to  spend  the 
night,  if  we  found  no  passage.  Towards  noon  some 
canoes  came  off  to  »s  from  one  of  the  isles,  having 
two  or  three  people  in  each;  who  advanced  boldly 
along-side,  and  exchanged  some  cocoa-nuts,  and 
shaddocks,  for  small  nails.  They  pointed  out  to  us 
Anamocka,  or  Rotterdam  ;  an  advantage  we  derived 
from  knowing  the  proper  names.  They  likewise 
gave  us  the  names  of  some  of  the  other  isles, 
and  invited  us  much  to  go  to  theirs,  which  they 
called  Cornango.  The  breeze  freshemng,  we  left 
them  astern,  and  steered  for  Anamocka  ;  meeting 
with  a  clear  passage,  in  which  we  found  unequal 
sounding,  from  forty  to  nine  fathoms,  depending,  I 
believe,  in  a  great  measure,  on  our  distance  from 
the  islands   which  form  it. 

As  we  drew  near  the  South  end  of  Rotterdam,  or 
Anamocka,  we  were  met  by  a  number  of  canoes, 
laden  with  fruit  and  roots ;  but  as  I  did  not  shorten 
sail,  we  had  but  little  traffic  with  them.  The  people 
in  one  canoe  enquired  for  me  by  name ;  a  proof 
that  these  people  have  an  intercourse  with  those  of 
Amsterdam.  They  importuned  us  much  to  go  to- 
wards their  coast,  letting  us  know  as  we  understood 
them,  that  we  might  anchor  there.  This  was  on 
the  S.  W.  side  of  the  island,  where  the  coast 
seemed  to  be  sheltered  from  the  S.  and  S.  E.  winds; 
but  as  the  day  was  far  spent,  1  could  not  attempt 
to  go  in  there,  as  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
have  sent  first  a  boat  in  to  examine  it.  I  therefore 
stood  for  the  North  side  of  the  island,  where  we 
anchored  about  3-fourths  of  a  mile  from  shore ;  the 
extremes  of  it  bearing  South,  88®  East  to  S.  W. ;  a 
cove  with  a  sandy  beach  at  the  bottom  of  it  S.  50^ 
East. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Reception  at  Anamocka ;  a  Robbery  and  its  conse- 
quences, with  a  Variety  of  other  Incidents.  Depar- 
ture from  the  Island,  A  sailing  Canoe  described. 
Some  Observations  on  the  Navigation  of  these  Islan- 
ders. A  Description  of  the  Island,  and  of  those  in 
the  Neighbourhood,  with  some  Account  of  the  Inhu' 
bitants,  and   nautical  Remarks, 

Before  we  had  well  got  to  an  anchor,  the  natives 
came   off   from   all  parts   in  canoes,  bringing  with 
them  yams  and   shaddocks,  which  they  exchanged 
for  small  nails  and  old   rags.      One  man  taking   a 
vast   liking  to  our  lead  and   line,    got   hold  of  it, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  threats  I  could  make  use  of, 
cut  the  line  with  a  stone  :     but  a  discharge  of  small 
shot  made  him  return  ic.     Larly  in  the  morning,  I 
went    ashore,   with    Mr.  Gilbert,  to  look   for  iresh 
water.     We  landed  in  the  cove  above  mentioned,  and 
were  received   with   great   courtesy  by   the  natives. 
After  I  had  distributed  some  presents  amongst  them, 
I  asked  for  water,  and   was  conducted  to  a  pond  of 
it  that  was    brackish,    about    3-fourths  of   a  mile 
from   the  landing-place;    which  1   supposed    to  be 
the  same  that  Tasman  watered  at.       In  the  mean 
time,   the  people  in    the  b.)at  had    laden   her  with 
fruit  and    roots,    Avhich    the    natives  had    brought 
down,  and  exchanged  for  nails  and  beadso      On  our 
return  to  the  ship,  I  found  the  same  sort  of  traffic 
carrying  on  there.      After  breakfast,  1  went  ashore 
with  two  boats  to^  trade  with  the  people,  accompa- 
nied by  several   of  the   gentlemen,  and  ordered   the 
launch  to  follow  with  casks  to  be  filled  with  water. 
The   natives  assisted   us  to    roll  them  to  and  from 
the  pond  ;  and  a  nail  or  a  bead  was  the  expence  of 
their  labour.    Fruits  and  roots,  especially  shaddocks 
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and  yams,  were  brought  down  in  such  plenty,  that 
the  two  boats  were  laden,  sent  off,  cleared,  and  la- 
den a  second  time,  before  noon  ;  by  which  time  also 
the  launch  had  got  a  full  supply  of  water,  and  the 
^botanical  and  shooting  parties  had  all  come  in,  ex- 
cept the  surgeon,  for  whom  we  could  not  wait,  as 
the  tide  was  ebbing  fast  out  of  the  cove  ;  conse- 
quently he  was  left  behind.  As  there  is  no  getting 
into  the  cove  with  a  boat,  from  between  half-ebb 
to  half-flood,  we  could  get  off  no  water  in  the  af- 
ternoon. However,  there  is  a  very  good  landing- 
place,  without  it,  near  the  Southern  point,  where 
boats  can  get  ashore  at  all  times  of  the  tide ; 
here  some  of  the  officers  landed  after  dinner,  where 
they  found  the  surgeon,  who  had  been  robbed  of 
his  gun.  Having  come  down  to  the  shore  some 
time  after  the  boats  had  put  off,  he  got  a  canoe  to 
bring  him  on  board ;  but,  as  he  was  getting  into 
her,  a  fellow  snatched  hold  of  the  gun,  and  ran 
oft'  with  it.  After  that  no  one  would  carry  him  to 
the  ship,  and  they  would  have  stripped  him,  as 
he  imagined,  had  he  not  presented  a  tooth-pick 
case,  which  they,  no  doubt,  thought  was  a  little 
gun.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  this,  I  landed  at 
the  place  above  mentioned,  and  the  few  natives 
who  were  there  fled  at  my  approach.  After  land- 
ing I  went  in  search  of  the  officers,  whom  I  found 
in  the  cove,  where  we  had  been  in  the  morning, 
with  a  good  many  of  the  natives  about  them.  No 
step  had  been  taken  to  recover  the  gun,  nor  did  I 
think  proper  to  take  any;  but  in  this  I  was  wrong. 
The  easy  manner  of  obtaining  this  gun,  which 
they  now,  no  doubt,  thought  secure  in  their 
possession,  encouraged  them  to  proceed  m  these 
tricks,  as  will  soon  appear.  The  alarm  the 
natives  had  caught  being  soon  over,  they  carried 
fruit,  &c.  to  the  boats,  which  got  pretty  well  la- 
den before  night,  when  we  all  returned  on  board. 
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Karly   in  the  morning  of  the    28th,   Lieutenant 
Clerkc,  with  the  Master  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  men, 
went  on  shore  in4he  launch  for  water.     I  did  intend 
to  have  followed  in  another  boat  myself,  but  rather 
unluckily  deferred  it  till  after  breakfast.     The  launch 
was  no  sooner  landed  than  the  natives  gathered  about 
her,  behaving  in  so  rude  a  manner,  that  the  officers 
<\'ere  in  some  doubt  if  they  should  land  their  casks; 
but,  as  they  expected  me  on   shore  soon,  they  ven- 
tured, and  \nth  difficulty  got  them  filled,  and  into 
the  boat  again.     In   the  doing  of  this  Mr.  Gierke's 
gun  was  snatched  from  him,  and  carried  off;  as  were 
also  some  of  the  cooper's  tools ;  and  several  of  the 
people  were  stripped  of  one  thing  or  another.     All 
this   was  done,    as   it  were,    by  stealth;    for    they 
laid  hold  of  nothing  by  main  force.     I  landed  just  as 
the  launch  was  ready  to  put  off;  and  the  natives,  who 
wore  pretty  numerous  on  the  beach,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  me,  fled ;  so  that  I  suspected  something  had  hap- 
pened.    However,  I  prevailed  on  many  to  stay,  and 
Mr.  Gierke  came,  and  informed  me  of  all  the  pre- 
cedino^  circumstances.     I  quickly  came  to  a  resolution 
to  oblige   them   to   make  restitution  ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  ordered  all  the  marines  to   be  armed  and 
sent  on  shore*   Mr.Forsterand  his  party  being  gone  in- 
to the  country,  I  ordered  two  or  three  guns  to  be  fired 
from   the  ship,  in  order  to  alarm  him;  not  knowing 
how  the  natives  might  act  on  this  occasion.     These 
orders  being  given,  I  sent  all  the  boats  off  but  one, 
with  which  I  stayed,  having  a  good   many  of  the  na- 
tives about  me,  who  behaved  with  their  usual  cour- 
tesy.    I  made  them  so  sensible  of  my  intention,  that 
long  before  the  marines  came,  Mr.  Gierke's  musket 
was  brought ;  but  they  used  many  excuses  to  divert 
inefrom  insisting  on  the  other.     At  length  Mr.  Edg- 
cumbe  arriving  with  the  marines,  this  alarmed  them 
so  much,  that  some  fted.     The  first  step  I  took  wast© 
iseize  on  t:\volarge  double  sailing  canoea,  which  v/ere 
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in  the  cove.  One  fellow  making  resistance,  I  lired 
some  small  shot  at  him,  and  sent  him  limping  off. 
The  natives  being  now  convinced  that  I  was  in  ear- 
nest, all  fled  ;  but  on  my  calling  to  them,  many  re- 
turned ;  and,  presently  after,  the  other  musket  was 
brought,  and  laid  down  at  my  feet.  That  moment, 
I  ordered  the  canoes  to  be  restored,  to  shew  them 
on  what  account  they  were  detained.  The  other 
things  we  had  lost  being  of  less  value,  I  was  the  more 
indifferent  about  them.  By  this  time  the  launch  was 
ashore  for  another  turn  of  water,  and  we  were  per- 
mitted to  fill  the  casks  without  any  one  daring  to 
come  near  us;  except  one  man,  who  had  befriended 
us  during  the  whole  affair,  and  seemed  to  disapprove 
of  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen. 

On  my  returning  from  the  pond  to  the  cove,  I  found 
a  good  many  people  collected  together,  from  whom 
we  understood  that  the  man  I  had  fired  at  was  dead. 
This  story  I  treated  as  improbable,  and  addressed 
a  man,  who  seemed  of  some  consequence,  for  the 
restitution  of  a  cooper's  adze  we  had  lost  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  immediately  sent  away  two  men,  as  I 
thought,  for  it;  but  1  soon  found  that  we  had  greatly 
mistaken  each  other ;  for,  instead  of  the  adze,  they 
brought  the  wounded  man,  stretched  out  on  a  board, 
and  laid  him  down  by  me,  to  all  appearance  dead. 
I  was  much  moved  at  the  sight ;  but  soon  saw  my 
mistake,  that  he  was  only  wounded  in  the  hand  and 
thigh.  I  therefore  desired  he  might  be  carried  out 
of  the  sun,  and  sent  for  the  surgeon  to  dress  his 
wounds.  In  the  mean  time,  I  addressed  several  peo- 
ple for  the  adze;  for  as  I  had  now  nothing  else  to  do, 
I  determined  to  have  it.  The  one  I  applied  the  most 
to,  was  an  elderly  woman,  who  had  always  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  me,  from  my  first  landing  ;  but,  on 
this  occasion  ,  she  gave  her  tongue  full  scope.  I  un- 
derstood but  little  of  her  eloquence;  and  all  I  could 
gather  from  her  arguments  was,  that  it  .was  m&atk  in 
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me  to  insist  on  the  return  of  so  trifling  a  thing".  But 
wlien  she  found  I  was  determined,  she  and  three  or 
four  more  women  went  away  ;  and  soon  after  the  adze 
was  brought  me,  but  I  saw  her  no  more.  This  I 
was  sorry  for,  as  I  wanted  to  make  her  a  present,  in 
return  for  the  part  she  had  taken  in  all  our  trans- 
actions, private  as  well  as  public.  For  I  was  no 
sooner  returned  from  the  pond,  the  first  time  I  land- 
ed, than  this  old  lady  presented  to  me  a  girl,  giving 
me  to  understand  she  was  at  my  service.  Miss,  who 
probably  had  received  her  instructions,  wanted,  as 
a  preliminary  article,  a  spike-nail,  or  a  shirt,  neither 
of  which  I  had  to  give  her,  and  soon  made  them  sen* 
sible  of  my  poverty.  I  thought,  by  that  means,  to 
have  come  oft"  with  flying  colours ;  but  I  was  mistaken  ; 
for  they  gave  me  to  understand  I  might  retire  with 
her  on  credit.  On  my  declining  this  proposal,  the 
old  lady  began  to  argue  with  me  ;  and  then  abuse  me» 
Though  I  comprehended  little  of  what  she  said,  her 
actions  were  expressive  enough,  and  shewed  that  her 
words  were  to  this  effect,  sneering  in  my  face,  saying. 
What  sort  of  a  man  are  you  thus  to  refuse  the  em- 
braces of  so  fine  a  young  woman  ?  Tor  the  girl  cer- 
tainly did  not  want  beauty ;  which,  however,  I  could 
better  withstand,  than  the  abuses  of  this  worthy  ma- 
tron, and  therefore  hastened  into  the  boat.  They 
wanted  me  to  take  the  young  lady  aboard  ;  but  thi^ 
could  not  be  done,  as  I  had  given  strict  orders,  before 
I  went  ashore,  to  suffer  no  woman,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  to  come  into  the  ship,  for  reasons  which 
I  shall  mention  in  another  place. 

As  soon  as  the  surgeon  got  ashore,  he  dressed  the 
man's  wounds,  and  bled  him ;  and  was  of  opinion  that 
he  was  in  no  sort  of  danger,  a?  the  shot  had  done 
little  more  than  penetrate  the  skin.  In  the  operation, 
some  poultice  being  wanting,  the  surgeon  asked  for 
ripe  plantains;  but  they  brought  sugar-cane,  an4 
having  chewed  it  to  a  pulp,  gave  it  him  to  apply  to 
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the  wound.  This  bting  of  a  more  balsamic  nature 
tlian  the  other,  proves  that  these  people  have  some 
knowledge  of  simples.  As  soon  as  the  man's  wounds 
were  dressed,  I  made  him  a  present,  which  his  mas- 
ter, or  at  least  the  man  who  owned  the  canoe,  took, 
most  probably  to  himself.  Matters  being  thus  settled 
apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  we  re- 
paired on  board  to  dinner,  where  I  found  a  good 
supply  of  fruit  and  roots,  and  therefore  gave  orders 
to  get  every  thing  in  readiness  to  sail. 

I  now  was  informed  of  a  circumstance  which  was 
observed  on  board  :  several  canoes  being  at  the  ship_, 
wh-en  the  great  guns  were  fired  in  the  morning,  they 
all  retired,  but  one  man,  who  was  bailing  the  water 
out  of  his  canoe,  which  lay  along-side  directly  under 
the  guns.  When  the  first  was  fired,  he  just  looked 
up,  and  then,  quite  unconcerned,  continued  his  work. 
Nor  had  the  second  gun  any  otlier  effect  upon  him. 
He  did  not  stir  till  the  water  was  all  out  of  his  canoe, 
when  he  paddled  leisurely  off.  This  man  had,  seve- 
ral times,  been  observed  to  lake  fruit  and  roots  out 
of  other  canoes,  and  sell  them  to  us.  If  the  owners 
did  not  willingly  part  with  them,  he  took  them  Uy 
force;  by  which  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  cus- 
tom-house officer.  One  time,  after  he  had  been  col- 
lecting tribute,  he  happened  to  be  lying  along-side  of 
a  sailing  canoe  which  was  on  board.  One  of  her 
pepple  seeing  him  look  another  way,  and  his  atten- 
tion otherwise  engaged,  took  the  opportunity  of 
stealing  somewhat  out  of  his  canoe,  then  put  off,  and 
set  their  sail.  But  the  man,  perceiving  the  trick  they 
had  played  him,  darted  after  them,  and  having  soon 
got  on  board  their  canoe,  beat  him  who  had  taken 
his  things,  and  not  only  brought  back  his  own,  but 
many  other  articles  which  he  took  from  them.  This 
man  had  likewise  been  observed  making  collections 
on  shore;  at  the  trading-place.  1  remembered  to  have 
s«en  hi»  there;  and,  on  account  of  his  gathering 
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tribute,  took  him  to  be  a  man  of  consequence,  and 
was  going  to  make  him  a  present;  but  some  of  their 
people  would  not  let  me  ;  saying  he  was  no  Areeke 
(that  is,  chief).  He  had  his  hair  always  powdered 
"with  some  kind  of  white  dust. 

As  wc  had  no  wind  to  sail  this  afternoon,  a  party, 
of  us  went  ashore  in  the  evening'.  We  found  the  na- 
tives every  where  courteous  and  obliging;  so  thaf, 
had  we  made  a  longer  stay,  it  is  probable  we  should 
have  had  no  more  reason  to  complain  of  their  con- 
duct. While  I  was  now  on  shore,  I  got  the  names 
o^  twenty  islands,  which  lie  between  the  N.  W.  and 
N.  E.,  some  of  them  in  sight.  Two  of  them,  which 
1i«  most  to  the  west,  viz,  Amattafoa  and  Oghao,  are 
remarkable  on  account  of  their  great  height.  In 
Amattafoa,  which  is  the  westernmost,  we  judged 
there  was  a  volcano,  by  the  continual  column  of 
smoke  we  saw  daily  ascending  from  the  midle  of  it. 

Both  Mr.  Cooper  and  myself  being  on  shore  at 
noon,  Mr.  Wales  could  not  wind  up  the  watch  at  the 
usual  time ;  and,  as  we  did  not  come  on  board  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  forgotten  till  it  was 
down.  This  circumstance  w^as  of  no  consequence,  as 
Mr.  Wales  had  had  several  altitudes  of  the  sun  at 
this  place,  before  it  went  down  ;  and  also  had  oppor- 
tunities of  taking  some  after. 

At  day-break  on  the  '29th,  having  got  under  sail 
with  a  light  breeze  at  west,  we  stood  to  the  north  for 
the  two  high  islands ;  but  the  wind,  scanting  upon  us, 
carried  us  in  amongst  the  low  isles  and  shoals;  so  that, 
we  had  to  ply,  to  clear  them.  Tliis  gave  time  for  a 
great  many  canoes  to  get  up  with  us.  The  people  in 
them  brought  for  traffic  various  articles;  some 
roots,  fruits,  aud  fowls,  but  of  the  latter  not  many. 
They  took  in  exchange  small  nails,  and  pieces  of  any 
kind  of  cloth.  I  believe,  before  they  went  away, 
they  stripped  the  most  of  our  people  of  the  few  clothes 
the  ladies  at  Otaheite  bad  left  them  ;  for  the  passion 
€  2 
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for  curiosities  was  as  great  as  ever.  Having  get  clear 
of  the  low  isles,  we  made  a  stretch  to  the  south,  and 
did  but  fetch  a  little  to  windward  of  the  south  end  of 
Anaraocka  ;  so  that  we  got  little  by  this  day's  plying. 
Here  we  spent  the  night,  making  short  boards  over 
that  space  with  which  we  had  made  ourselves  ac- 
<]uainted  the  preceding  day. 

On  the  30th  at  day-break  stretched  out  for  Amat- 
tafoa,  with  a  gentle  breeze  at  W.  IS.  W.  Day  no 
sooner  dawned  than  we  saw  canoes  coming  from  all 
parts.  Their  traffic  was  much  the  same  as  it  had 
been  the  day  before,  or  rather  better  ;  for  out  of  one 
canoe  I  got  two  pigs,  which  were  scarce  articles  here. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  drew  near  the  island  of 
Amattafoa,  and  passed  between  it  and  Oghao,  the 
channel  being  two  miles  broad,  safe^  and  without 
soundings.  While  we  were  in  the  passage,  we  had 
little  wind  and  calms.  This  gave  time  for  a 
large  sailing  double  canoe,  which  had  been  following 
us  all  the  day,  as  well  as  some  others  with  paddleSj  to 
come  up  with  us. 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  to  verify  a  thing  I  was 
before  in  doubt  about ;  which  was,  whether  or  no 
some  of  these  canoes  did  not,  in  changing  tacks,  only 
shift  the  sail,  and  so  proceed  with  that  end  foremost, 
which  before  was  the  stern.  The  one  we  now  saw 
wrought  in  this  manner.  The  sail  is  latteen,  extend- 
ed to  a  latteen  yard  above,  and  to  a  boom  at  the  foot ; 
in  one  word,  it  is  like  a  whole  mizzen,  supposing  the 
whole  foot  to  be  extended  to  a  boom.  The  yard  is 
slung  nearly  in  the  middle,  or  upon  an  equipoise. 
When  they  change  tacks  they  throw  the  vessel  up  in 
the  wind,  ease  off  the  sheet,  and  bring  the  heel  or 
tack-end  of  the  yard  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat, 
and  the  sheet  in  like  manner :  there  are  notches,  or 
sockets,  at  each  end  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  end  of 
the  yard  fixes.  In  short,  they  work  just  as  those  do 
&i  the  Ladrone  Islands,  according  to  Mr.  Walter* 
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{description'*^'.       When  they  want  to  sail  large,  or  be- 
fore the  windj  the  yard  is  taken  out  of  the  socket 
and  squared.     It   must  be  observed,  that  all  their 
sailing^  vessels  are  not  rigged  to  !?ail  in  the  same  man- 
ner.    Some,  and  those  of  the  largest  size  are  rigged, 
so  as  to  tack  about.      These  have  a  short  but  pretty 
stout  mast,  which  steps   on  a   kind  of  roller  that  is 
fixed  to  the  deck  near  the  fore-part.     It  is  made  to 
lean   or   incline  very   much   forward  ;     the  head  is 
forked  ;    o)i  the  two  points  of  which  the  yard  rests, 
as  on  two  pivots,   by  means   of  two  strong  cleats  of 
wood  secured  to  each  side  of  the  yard,  at  about  one- 
third  its  length  from  the  lack  or  heel,  which,  when 
under  sail,  is  confined  down  between  the  two  canoes, 
by  means  of  two  strong  ropes,    one  to  and   passing 
through    a  hole   at  the   head  of  each  canoe;  for  it 
must  be  observed,  that  all  the  sailing  vessels  of  this 
sort  are  double.     The   tack    being   thus  fixed,  it  is 
plain  that,  in  changing  tacks,  the  vessels  m'ust  be  put 
about;  the  sail   and  boom    on   the  one  tack  will  be 
clear  of  the  mast,  and  on  the  other  it  will  lie  against 
it,  just  as  a  whole  mizzen.      However,  I  am  not  sure 
if  they  do  not  sometimes  unlace  that  part  of  the  sail 
from  the  yard   which   is   between   the  tack  and  mast 
head,  and  so  shift  both  sail  and  boom  leeward  of  the 
mast.      The  drawings   which  Wr.  Hodges  made   of 
"these  vessels  seem  to  favour  this  supposition,  and  will 
not  only  illustrate,  but  in  a  manner  make  the  descrip- 
tion of  them  unnecessary.     The  outriggers  and  ropes 
used   for    shrowds,   &c.    are    all   stout  and   strong. 
Indeed,  the  sail,  yard,  and  boom,  are  all  together 
of  such  an  enormous  weight,    that    strength  is  re- 
quired. 

The  summit  of  Amattafoa  was  hid  in  the  clouds 
the  whole  day,  so  that  we  were  not  able  to  determine 
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with  certainty  whether  there  was  a  volcano  or  no; 
but  every  thing  we  could  see  concurred  to  make  us 
believe  there  was.  This  island  is  about  five  leagues 
in  circuit.  Oghao  is  not  so  much  ;  but  more  round 
and  peaked.  They  lie  in  the  direction  of  N.  N.  W. 
^  W.  from  Anamocka,  eleven  or  twelve  leagues  dis- 
tant; they  are  both  inhabited,  but  neither  of  them 
seemed  fertile. 

We  were  hardly  through  the  passage  before  we  got 
a  fresh  breeze  at  south.  That  moment,  all  the  na- 
tives made  haste  to  be  gone,  and  we  steered  to  the 
west,  all  sails  set.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  touching 
at  Amsterdam,  as  it  lay  not  much  out  of  the  way; 
but  as  the  wind  was  now,  we  could  not  fetch  it ;  and 
this  was  the  occasion  of  my  laying  my  design  aside 
altogether. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Anamocka,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  natives.  It  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of  20®  15* 
S.,  longitude  rJ4-°  3\'  west,  and  was  first  discovered 
by  Tasman,  and  by  him  named  Rotterdam.  It  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  each  side  whereof  is  about  three  and 
a  half  or  four  miles.  A  salt  water  lake  in  the  middle 
of  it, occupies  not  a  little  of  its  surface, and  in  a  manner 
cuts  off  the  S.  E.  angle.  Round  the  island,  that  is, 
from  the  N.  W.  to  the  south,  round  by  the  north  and 
east,  lie  scattered  a  number  of  small  isles,  sand- 
banks, and  breakers.  We  could  see  no  end  to  their 
extent  to  the  north  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
reach  as  far  south  as  Amsterdam,  or  Tongatabu. 
These,  together  with  Middleburg  or  Eaoowee,  and 
and  Pylstart,  make  a  group,  containing  about  three 
degrees  of  latitude  and  two  of  longitude,  which  I 
have  named  the  Friendly  Isles  or  Archipelago,  as  a 
firm  alliance  and  friendship  seems  to  subsist  among 
their  inhabitants,  and  their  courteous  behaviour  to 
strangers  intitles  them  to  that  appellation;  under 
which  we  might  perhaps  extend  their  group  much 
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farther,  even  down  to  Boscawen  and  Keppell's  isles 
discovered  by  Captain  Wallis,  and  lying  nearly  under 
the  same  meridian,  and  in  the  latitude  of  16®  53'  ; 
for  from  the  little  account  I  have  had  of  the  people 
of  these  two  isles,  they  seem  to  have  the  same 
sort  of  friendly  disposition  we  observed  in  our  Ar- 
chipelago. 

The  inhabitants,  productions,  &c.  of  Rotterdam, 
and  the  neighbouring  isles,  are  the  sanne  as  at  Amster- 
dam. Hogs  and  fowls  are,  indeed,  much  scarcer ; 
of  the  former  having  got  but  six,  and  not  many  of 
the  latter.  Yams  and  shaddocks  were  what  we  got 
the  most  of ;  other  fruits  were  not  so  plenty.  Not 
half  of  the  isle  is  laid  out  in  inclosed  plantations  as 
at  Amsterdam  ;  but  the  parts  which  are  not  inclosed, 
are  not  less  fertile  or  uncultivated.  There  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  waste  land  on  this  isle,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  than  upon  the  other  ;  and  the  people  seem 
to  be  much  poorer;  that  is,  in  cloth,  matting,  orna- 
ments, &c.  which  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  riches 
of  the  South  Sea  islanders. 

The  people  of  this  isle  seem  to  be  more  affected 
with  the  leprosy,  or  some  scrophulous  disorder,  than 
any  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  It  breaks  out  in  the  face 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  1  have  seen 
several  whose  faces  were  ruined  by  it,  and  their  nose* 
quite  gone.  In  one  of  my  excursions,  happening 
to  peep  into  a  house  where  one  or  more  of  them 
were,  one  man  only  appeared  at  the  door,  or  hole, 
by  which  I  must  have  entered,  and  which  he  began 
to  stop  up,  by  drawing  several  parts  of  a  cord  across 
it.  But  the  intolerable  stench  which  carae  from  his 
putrid  face  was  alone  sufficient  to  keep  me  out,  had 
the  entrance  been  ever  so  wide.  His  nose  was  quite 
gone,  and  his  whole  face  in  one  continued  ulcer;  so 
that  the  very  sight  of  him  was  shocking.  As  our 
people  had  not  all  got  clear  of  a  cortain  disease 
ihcy  had  contracted  at  the  Society  isles,  I  took  all 
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possible  care  to  prevent  its  beijig  communicated  to 
the  natives  here ;  and  I  have  reason  to  be;ieve  my  en- 
deavours succeeded. 

Having  mentioned  a  house,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  observe,  that  some  here  differ  from  those  I  saw  at 
the  other  isles;  being  inclosed  or  walhed  on  every 
side,  with  reeds  neatly  put  together,  but  not  close. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  square  hole,  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  each  way.  The  form  of  these  houses  is  an 
oblong  square  ;  the  floor  or  foundation  every  way 
shorter  than  the  eve,  which  is  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground.  By  this  construction,  the  rain  that  falls 
on  the  roof,  is  carried  off  from  the  wall;  which 
otherwise  would  decay  and  rot. 

We  did  not  distinguish  any  king  or  leading  chief, 
or  any  person  who  took  upon  him  the  appearance  of 
supreme  authority.  The  man  and  woman  before  men- 
tioned, whom  I  believed  to  be  man  and  wife,  interest- 
ed themselves  on  several  occasions  in  our  affairs  ;  but 
it  was  easy  to  see  they  had  no  great  authority. 
Amongst  other  things  which  I  gave  them  as  a  reward 
for  their  service,  was  a  young  dog  and  bitch,  animals 
which  they  have  not,  but  are  very  fond  of,  and  know 
very  well  by  name.  They  have  some  of  the  same 
sort  of  earthen  pots  we  saw  at  Amsterdam;  and  I 
am  of  opinion  they  are  of  their  own  manufacture, 
or  that  of  some  neighbouring  isle. 

The  road  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  on 
the  North  side  of  tha  isle,  just  to  the  Southward 
of  the  Southernmost  cove;  for  there  are  two  on 
this  side.  The  bank  is  of  some  extent,  and  the 
bottom  free  from  rocks,  with  twenty-live  and  twen- 
ty fathoms  water,  one  or  two  miles  from  the 
shore. 

Fire-wood  is  very  convenient  to  be  got  at,  and 
easy  to  be  shipped  off:  but  the  water  is  so  brackish 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  carrying  it  on 
board ;  unless   one  is  in  great  distress  for  want  of 
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that  article,  and  can  get  no  better.  There  is,  how- 
ever, better,  not  only  on  this  isle,  but  on  others  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  for  the  people  brought  us 
some  in  cocoa-nut  shells  which  was  as  good  as 
need  be ;  but  probably  the  springs  are  too  trifling 
to  water   a  ship. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  S.  W.  side  of 
the  island  is  covered  by  a  reef  or  reefs  of  rocks, 
and  small  isles.  If  there  be  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  between  them  and  the  island,  as  there  ap- 
peared to  be,  and  a  good  bottom,  this  would  be 
a  much  securer  place  for  a  ship  to  anchor  in,  than 
that  where  we  had  our  station. 


CHAP.    III. 

Tkc  Passage  from  the  Friendly  Isles  to  the  New  He" 
bridesy  with  an  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  Turtle 
Island,  and  a  Variety  of  Incidents  which  happened, 
both  before  and  after  the  Ship  arrived  in  Port 
Sandwich,  in  the  Island  of  MallicoUo.-'-A  Descrip' 
Hon  of  the  Port ;  the  adjacent  Country ;  its  Inhabit 
tants,  and  many  other  Particulars. 

On  the  first  of  July,  at  sun-rise,  Amattafoa  was 
still  in  sight,  bearing  E.  N.,  distant  twenty  leagues. 
Continuing  our  course  to  the  West,  we,  the  next 
day  at  noon,  discovered  land  bearing  N.  W.  by  W., 
for  which  we  steered ;  and  upon  a  nearer  approach 
found  it  to  be  a  small  island.  At  four  o'clock 
it  bore  from  N.  W.  half  W.  to  N.  W.  by  N.,  and 
at  the  same  time,  breakers  were  seen  from  the  mast- 
head, extending  from  W.  to  S.  W.  The  day  being 
too  far  spent  to  make  farther  discoveries,  we  soon 
after  shortened  sail,  hauled  the  wind,  and  spent  the 
»j|ht  making  short  boards,  which  at  day-break,  we 
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found  had  been  so  advantageous  thai  we  were  far- 
ther  from  the  island  than  we  expected,  and  it 
was  eleven  o'clock  before  we  reached  the  N.  W, 
or  lee  side,  where  anchorage  and  landing  seemed 
practicable.  In  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  o£ 
the  former,  I  sent  the  master  with  a  boat  to  sound, 
and  in  the  mean  tin^e,  we  stood  on  and  off  with  the 
ship.  At  this  time  four  or  five  people  were  sefcR 
on  the  reef,  which  lies  round  the  isle,  and  about 
three  times  that  number  on  the  shore.  As  the 
boat  advanced,  those  ou  the  reef  retired  and 
joined  the  others ;  and  when  the  boat  landed  they 
all  fled  to  the  woods.  It  was  not  long  before  th6 
boat  returned,  when  the  master  informed  me  that 
there  were  no  soundings  without  the  reef,  over 
which,  in  one  place  only,  he  found  a  boat  chan- 
nel of  six  feet  water.  Entering  by  it,  he  rowed 
in  for  the  shore,  thinking  to  speak  with  the  peo- 
ple, not  more  than  twenty  in  number,  who  were 
armed  with  clubs  and  spears;  but  the  moment  he 
set  his  foot  on  shore,  they  retired  to  the  woods. 
He  left  on  the  rocks  some  medals,  nails,  and  a 
knife;  which  they  no  doubt,  found,  as  some  were 
seen  near  the  place  afterwards.  This  island  is  not 
quite  a  league  in  length,  in  the  direction  of  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.,  and  not  half  that  in  breadth.  It  is 
covered  with  wood  and  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  co- 
ral rocks,  which  in  some  places  extended  two 
miles  from  the  shore.  It  seems  to  be  too  small  to 
contain  many  inhabitants  :  and  probably  the  few 
whom  we  saw,  may  have  come  from  some  isle  in  tht 
neighbourho'^d  to  fish  for  turtle  ;  as  many  were 
seen  near  this  reef,  and  occasioned  that  name  to 
be  given  to  the  island,  which  is  situated  in  la* 
titude  19^  48'  South,  longitude    \7S'^  2'  West. 

Seeing  breakers  to  the  S.  S.  W.,  which  I  was  de- 
sirous of  knowing  the  extent  of  before  night,  I 
left  Turtle  Isle,  and  stood  for  them.     At  2  o'clock 
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we  found  they  were  occasioned  by  a  coral  bank,  . 
of  about  four  or  five  leagues  in  circuit.  By  the 
bearing  we  had  taken,  we  knew  these  to  be  the 
same  breakers  we  had  seen  the  preceding  evening. 
Hardly  any  part  of  this  bank  or  reef  is  above 
water  at  the  reflux  of  the  waves.  The  heads  of 
some  of  the  rocks  are  to  be  seen  near  the  edge 
of  the  reef,  where  it  is  the  shoalesl ;  for  in  the 
middle  is  deep  water.  In  short,  this  bank  wants 
only  a  few  little  islots  to  make  it  exactly  like 
one  of  the  half-drowned  isles  so  often  mentioned. 
It  lies  S.  W.  from  Turtle  Island,  about  five  or  six 
miles,  and  the  channel  between  it  and  the  reef  of 
that  isle  is  three  miles  over.  Seeing  no  more 
shoals  or  islands,  and  thinking  there  might  be  tur- 
tle on  this  bank,  two  boats  were  properly  equip- 
ped and  sent  thither;  but  returned  without  having 
seen  one. 

The  boats  were  now  hoisted  in,  and  we  made  sail 
to  the  West,  with  a  brisk  gale  at  East,  which  couij,- 
nued  till  the  9th,  when  we  had  for  a  few  hours,  a 
breeze  atN.  W.,  attended  witii  squalls  of  rain.  This 
was  succeeded  by  a  steady  fresh  oa|e  at  S.  E.,  with 
which  we  steered  N.  W.,  being  at  this  time  in  the 
latitude  of  20®   20'  S.   longitude    170°    b>'    E. 

On  the  15th  at  noon,  being  in  the  latitude  of  16^ 
9'  South,  longitude  171®  l6'  East,  1  steered  West. 
The  next  day  the  weather  was  foggy,  and  the  wind 
blew  ih  heavy  squalls,  attended  with  rain,  which  in 
this  ocean,  within  the  tropics,  generally  indicates 
the  vicinity  of  some  high  land.  This  was  verified 
at  three  in  the  afternoon^  when  high  land  was  seen 
bearing  S.  W.  Upon  this  we  took  in  the  small 
sails,  reefed  the  top-sails,  and  hauling  up  for 
it,  at  half  past  five  we  could  see  it  extend  from  S. 
a  W.  to  N.  N.  W,  half  W.  Soon  after  we  tacked 
and  spent  the  night,  which  was  very  stormy,  in 
plying.      0%ir   boards   were    disadvantageous;    for, 
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in  the  morning,  we  found  we  had  lost  ground* 
This,  indeed,  was  no  wonder,  for  having  an  old  suit 
of  sails  bent,  the  most  of  them  were  split  to  pieces; 
particularly  a  fore-top-sail,  which  was  rendered 
qwite  useless.  We  got  others  to  the  yards,  and  con- 
tinued to  ply,  being  desirous  of  getting  round  the 
South  ends  of  the  lands,  or  at  least  so  far  to  the 
South  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  their  extent  in  that 
direction.  For  no  one  doubted  that  this  was  the 
Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo  of  Quiros,  which  M» 
de  Bougainville  calls  the  Great  Cyclades,  and  that 
the  coast  we  were  now  upon  was  the  East  side  of 
Aurora  Island,  whose  longitude  is  168°  30'  K 

The  gale  kept  increasing  till  we  were  reduced  to 
our  low  sails  ;  so  that,  on  the  1 8th,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  I  gave  over  plying,  set  the  top-sails 
double-reefed,  bore  up  for,  and  hauled  round  the 
North  end  of  Aurora  Island,  and  then  stretched 
over  for  the  Isle  of  Lepers,  under  close-reefed  top- 
sails and  courses,  with  a  very  hard  gale  at  N.  E.; 
but  we  had  now  the  advantage  of  a  smooth  sea, 
having  the  Isle  of  Aurora  to  windward.  At  noon 
the  North  end  of  it  bore  N.  E.  J  N.,  distant  four 
leagues  ;  our  latitude,  found  by  double  altitudes, 
and  reduced  to  this  time,  was  15**  l'  30*  South, 
longitude  168°  14'  East.  At  two  o'clock  P.  ]\I.  we 
drew  near  the  middle  of  the  Isle  of  Lepers,  and 
tacked  about  two  miles  from  land  ;  in  which  situa- 
tion we  had  no  soundings  with  a  line  of  seventy 
fathoms.  We  now  saw  people  on  the  shore,  and 
many  beautiful  cascades  of  water  pouring  down  the 
neighbouring  hills.  The  next  time  we  stood  for  this 
isle,  we  came  to  within  half  a  mile  of  it,  where 
we  found  thirty  fathoms  a  sandy  bottom  ;  but  a  mile 
off  we  found  no  soundings  at  seventy,  fathoms.  Here 
two  canoes  came  off  to  us,  in  one  of  which  were 
three  men^  and  in  the  other  but  one.  Though  we 
rnade  all  the  signs  of  friendship,  we  could  not  bring 
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them  nearer  than  a  stone's  throw  ;  and  they  made 
but  a  short  stay  before  they  retired  ashore,  where 
we  saw  a  great  number  of  people  assembled  in  par- 
ties, and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  They  are 
of  a  very  dark  colour;  and,  excepting  some  orna^ 
ments  at  their  breast  and  arms,  seemed  lo  be  en- 
tirely naked. 

As  I  intended  to  get  to  the  South,  in  order  to  ex- 
plore the  land  which  might  lie  there,  we  continued 
to  ply  between  the  Isle  of  Lepers  and  Aurora  ;  and 
on  the  19th  at  noon,  the  South  end  of  the  last-men- 
tioned isle  bore  South  24-®  East,  and  the  North  end 
North,  distant  twenty  miles.  Latitude  observed  15® 
11'.  The  wind  continued  to  blow  strong  at  S.  E., 
so  that  what  we  got  by  plying  in  the  day,  we  lost 
in  the  night.  On  the  20th  at  sun-rise,  we  found 
ourselves  off  the  South  end  of  Aurora,  on  the  N.  W, 
side  of  which,  the  coast  forms  a  small  bay.  In  this 
we  made  some  trips  to  try  for  anchorage  ;  but  found 
no  less  than  eighty  fathoms  water,  the  bottom  a 
fine  dark  sand,  at  half  a  mile  from  shore.  Never- 
theless, I  am  of  opinion  that,  nearer,  there  is  much 
less  depth,  and  secure  riding;  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  wood  for  fuel. 
The  whole  isle,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  summits 
of  the  hills,  seemed  to  be  covered  with  the  latter ; 
and  every  valley  produced  a  fine  stream  of  the  for- 
mer. We  saw  people  on  the  shore,  and  some  ca- 
noes on  the  coast,  but  none  came  off  to  us.  Leav- 
ing the  bay  just  mentioned,  we  stretched  across  the 
channel  which  divides  Aurora  from  Whitsuntide 
Island.  At  noon  we  were  abreast  the  North  end 
of  this  latter,  which  bore  E.  N.  E.,  and  observed  in 
16°  28'  |.  The  isle  of  Aurora  bore  from  N.  to  N.  E. 
I  East,  and  the  Isle  of  Lepers  from  N.  by  W.  |  W. 
to  West.  Whitsuntide  Isle  appeared  joined  to  the 
land  to  the  S.  and  S.  W,  of  it ;  but  in  stretching  to 
S.  W.    we    discovered   the   separation.    This    was 
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about  four  o'clock  P.  M,  *nd  then  we  tacked  and 
stretched  in  for  the  island  till  near  sun-set,  when 
the  wind  veering  more  to  the  East,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  resume  our  course  to  the  South.  We  saw 
people  on  the  shore,  smokes  in  many  parts  of  the  is- 
land, and  several  places  which  seemed  to  be  cultivated. 
About  midnight,  drawing  near  the  south  land,  wo 
tacked  and  stretched  to  the  north,  in  order  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  night. 

At  day-break  on  the  21st,  we  found  ourselves  be- 
fore the  channel  that  divides  Whitsuntide  island  from 
the  south  land,  which  is  about  two  leagues  over.  At 
this  time,  the  land  to  tlie  southward  extended  from  S. 
by  E.  round  to  the  west,  farther  than  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  on  the  part  nearest  to  us,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable height,  we  observed  two  very  large  columns 
of  smoke,  which,  I  judged,  ascended  from  volcanos. 
We  now  stood  S.  S.  W.,  with  a  fine  breeze  at  S.  E.  ; 
awd  at  ten  o'clock,  discovered  this  part  of  Llie  land 
to  be  an  island,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  Ambrym, 
Soon  after  an  elevated  land  appeared  open  off  the  south 
end  of  Ambrym  ;  and  after  that,  another  still  higher,  on 
which  is  a  high  peaked  hill.  We  judged  these  lands 
to  belong  to  two  separate  islands.  The  first  came  in 
sight  at  S.  E. ;  the  second  at  E.  by  south,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  ten  leagues  distant.  Holding  on  our 
course  for  the  land  a-hoad,  at  noon  it  was  five  miles 
distant  from  us,  extending  from  S.  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  hy 
^V.,  and  appeared  to  be  continued.  The  islands  to 
the  east  bore  from  N.  E.by  E.  to  S.  E.  by  E.,  latitude 
observed  16°  17' south.  As  we  drew  nearer  the  shore 
we  discovered  a  creek,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  a  good  harbour,  formed  by  alow  point  or  penin- 
sula, projecting  out  to  the  north.  On  this  a  number 
of  people  were  assembled,  who  seemed  to  invite  us 
ashore  ;  probably  with  no  good  intent,  as  the  most  of 
them  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  In  order 
tjo  i^ain  room  and  time  to  hoist  out  and  arm  ©ur  boats, 
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to  reconnoitre  this  place,  we  tacked  and  made  a  trip 
off,  which  occasioned  the  discovery  of  anothec 
port  about  a  league  more  to  the  south.  Haviag  sent 
two  armed  boats  to  sound  and  looii  for  anchorage,  on 
their  making  the  signal  for  the  latter,  we  sailed  in  S. 
S.  W.,  and  anchored  in  eleven  fathoms  water,  not  two 
cables'-length  from  theS.  E.  shore,  and  a  mile  within 
the  entrance. 

We  had  ho  sooner  anchored  than  several  of  the  na- 
tives came  off  in  canoes.  They  were  very  cautious 
at  first;  but,  at  last,  trusted  themselves  along-side, 
and  exchanged,  for  pieces  of  cloth,  arrows ;  some  of 
which  were  pointed  with  bone,  and  dipped  in  some 
green  gummy  substance,  which  we  naturally  suppos- 
ed was  poisonous.  Two  men  having  ventured  on 
board,  after  a  short  stay,  I  sent  them  away  with  pre- 
sents. Others,  probably  induced  by  this,  came  off  by 
moon-light ;  but  I  gave  orders  to  permit  none  to 
come  along-side,  by  which  means  we  got  clear  of 
them  for  the  night. 

Next  morning  early,  a  good  many  came  round  us, 
some  in  canoes,  and  others  swimming.  I  soon  pre- 
vailed on  one  to  come  on  board  ;  which  he  no  sooner 
did,  than  he  was  followed  by  more  than  I  desired; 
so  that  not  only  our  deck,  but  rigging,  was  presently 
filled  with  them.  I  took  four  into  the  cabin,  and 
gave  them  various  articles,which  they  shewed  to  those 
in  the  canoes,  and  seemed  much  pleased  with  their 
reception.  While  I  was  thus  making  friends  with 
those  in  the  cabin,  an  accident  happened  that  threw 
all  into  confusion,  but  in  the  end,  I  believe,  proved 
advantageous  to  us.  A  fellow  in  a  canoe  having  been 
refused  admittance  into  one  of  our  boats  that  lay 
along-side,  bent  his  bow  to  shoot  a  poisoned  arrow  at 
the  boat-keeper.  Some  of  his  countrymen  prevented 
his  doing  it  that  instant,  and  ^ave  time  to  acquaint 
me  with  it.  I  ran  instantly  on  deck,  and  saw  another 
man  struggling  with  him  ;  one  of  those  who  had 
d2 
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been  in  the  cabin,  and  had  leajjed  out  of  the  wIndoYV 
for  this  purpose.  The  other  seemed  resolved,  shook 
him  off,  and  directed  his  bow  again  to  the  boat- 
ifeeper  ;  but,  on  my  calling  to  him,  pointed  it  at  me. 
Having  a  musquet  in  my  hand  loaded  with  small 
shot,  I  gave  him  the  contents.  This  staggered  him 
for  a  moment,  but  did  not  prevent  him  from  holding 
his  bow  still  in  the  attitude  of  shooting.  Another 
discharge  of  the  same  nature,  made  him  drop  it,  and 
the  others,  who  were  in  the  canoe,  to  paddle  off  with 
all  speed.  At  this  time,  some  began  to  shoot  arrows 
on  the  other  side.  A  musquet  discharged  in  the  air 
had  no  effect ;  but  a  four-pound  shot  over  their  heads, 
sent  them  off  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Many  quit- 
ted their  canoes  and  swam  on  shore  ;  those  in  the 
great  cabin  leaped  out  of  the  windows;  and  those 
who  were  on  the  deck,  and  on  different  parts  of  the 
rigging,  all  leaped  over-board.  After  this  we  took 
no  farther  notice  of  tliem,  but  suffered  them  to  come 
off  and  pick  up  their  canoes ;  and  some  of  them  even 
ventured  along-side  of  the  ship.  Immediately  after 
the  great  gun  was  fired,  we  heard  the  beating  of 
drums  on  shore  :  which  was,  probably,  the  signal  for 
the  country  to  assemble  in  arms.  We  now  got  every 
thing  in  readiness  to  land,  to  cut  some  wood,  which 
we  were  in  want  of,  and  to  try  to  get  some  refresh- 
ments, nothing  of  this  kind  having  been  seen  in  aay 
of  the  canoes. 

About  nine  o'clock,  we  put  off  in  two  boats,  and 
landed  in  the  face  of  four  or  five  hundred  people, 
who  were  assembled  on  the  shore.  Though  they  were 
all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  clubs  and  spears, 
they  made  not  the  least  opposition.  On  the  contrary, 
seeing  me  advance  alone,  with  nothing  but  a  green 
branch  in  my  hand,  one  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be 
a  chief,  giving  his  bow  and  arrows  to  another,  met 
me  in  the  water,  bearing  also  a  green  branch,  which 
having  exchanged  for  the  one  I  held,  he  then  took  ma 
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by  the  hand,  and  led  me  up  to  the  crowd.  I  imme- 
diately distributed  presents  to  them,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  niarines  were  drawn  up  upon  the  beach. 
1  then  made  signs  (tor  we  understood  not  a  word  of 
their  language)  that  we  wanted  wood ;  and  they 
made  signs  to  us  to  cut  down  the  trees.  By  this 
time,  a  stnall  pig  being  brought  down  and  presented 
to  me,  I  gave  the  bearer  a  piece  of  cloth,  with  which 
he  seemed  well  pleased.  This  made  us  hope  that  we 
should  soon  have  some  more  ;  but  we  were  mistaken. 
The  pig  was  not  brought  to  be  exchanged  for  what  we 
had,  but  on  some  other  account,  probably  as  a  peace- 
offering.  For,  all  we  could  say  or  do,  did  not  prevail 
on  them  to  bring  down,  after  this,  above  half  a  dozen 
cocoa-nuts,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  water. 
They  set  no  value  on  nails,  or  any  sort  of  iron  tools  ; 
nor  indeed  on  any  thing  we  had.  They  would, 'K)w  and 
then,  exchange  an  arrow  for  a  piece  of  cloth;  but 
very  seldom  would  part  with  a  bow.  They  were  un- 
willing we  should  go  off  the  beach,  and  ver^  desirous 
we  should  return  on  board.  At  length,  about  noon, 
after  sending  what  wood  we  had  cut  on  board,  we 
embarked  ourselves  ;  and  they  all  retired,  some  one 
way  and  some  another. 

Before  we  had  dined,  the  afternoon  was  too  far 
spent  to  do  any  thing  on  shore  ;  and  all  hands  were 
employed,  setting  up  the  rigging,  and  repairing 
some  defects  in  it.  But  seeing  a  man  bring  along  the 
strand  a  buoy,  which  they  had  taken  in  the  night 
from  the  kedge  anchor,  I  went  on  shore  for  it,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  gentlemen.  The  moment  we 
landed,  it  was  put  into  the  boat,  by  a  man  who  walked 
ofF  again  without  speaking  one  word.  It  ought  to 
be  observed,  that  this  was  the  only  thing  they  took,  or 
even  attempted  to  take  from  us,  by  any  means  what- 
ever. Being  landed  near  oue  of  their  plautations 
and  houses,  wliich  were  just  within  the  shirts  of  the 
woodj  1  prevailed  on  the  man  to  conduct  me  to  them  j 
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but,  though  they  suffered  Mr.  Forster  to  go  with  me, 
they  Were  unwilling  any  more  should  follow.  These 
houses  were  something  like  those  of  the  other  isles ; 
rather  low,  and  covered  with  palm  thatch.  Some 
were  inclosed,  or  walled  round  with  boards ;  and  the 
entrance  to  these  was  by  a  square  hole  at  one  end, 
which  at  this  time  was  shut  up,  and  they  were 
unwilling  to  open  it  for  us  to  look  in.  There  were 
here  about  six  houses,  and  some  small  plantations  of 
roots,  &c.,  fenced  round  with  reeds  as  at  the  Friendly 
isles.  There  were,  likewise,  some  bread-fruit,  cocoa- 
nut,  and  plantain  trees;  but  very  little  fruit  on  any 
©f  them.  A  good  many  fine  yams  were  piled  up  upon 
sticks,  or  a  kind  of  raised  platform ;  and  about 
twenty  pigs,  and  a  few  fowls,  were  running  about 
loose.  After  making  these  observations,  having  em- 
barked, we  proceeded  to  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  har- 
bour, where  we  again  landed  and  walked  along  the 
beach  till  we  could  see  the  islands  to  the  S.  E.  already 
mentioned.  The  names  of  these  we  now  obtained,  as 
well  as  the  name  oft^hat  on  which  we  were.  This  they 
called  Mallicollo*  ;  the  islanil  that  first  appeared  over 
the  south  end  of  Ambrym  is  calked  Apee ;  and  the 
other  with  the  hill  upon  it  Paoom.  We  found  on  the 
beach  a  fruit  like  an  orange,  called  by  them  Abbi- 
mora  ;  but  whether  it  be  fit  for  eating,  I  cannot  say, 
as  this  was  decayed. 

Proceeding  next  to  the  other  side  of  the  harbour, 
we  there  landed,  near  a  few  houses,  at  the  invitation 
of  some  people  who  came  down  to  the  shore  ;  but  we 
had  not  been  there  five  minutes  before  they  wanted  us 
to  be  gone.  We  complied,  and  proceeded  up  the 
harbour  in  order  to  sound  it,  and  look  for  fresh  water. 


*  Or  MallicoUa,  Some  of  our  people  pronounced  it  Mani- 
colo  or  Manicola,  and  thus  It  is  also  writ  in  Quiros'  Memorial,  as 
printed  by  Dalrymple,  vol.  ii.  p,  146. 
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gf  which,  as  yet,  we  had  seen  none,  but  the  very  lit- 
tle that  the  natives  brought,  which  we  knew  not  where 
they  got.  Nor  was  our  search  now  attended  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  there  is  not  any.  The 
day  was  too  far  spent  to  examine  the  place  well 
enough  to  determine  this  point.  Night  having 
brought  us  onboard,  I  was  informed  that  no  soul  had 
been  off  to  the  ship;  so  soon  was  the  curiosity  of 
these  people  satisfied.  As  we  were  coming  on  board, 
we  heard  the  sound  of  a  drum,  and,  I  think,  of  some 
other  instruments,  and  saw  people  dancing;  but  as 
soon  as  they  heard  the  noise  of  the  oars,  or  saw  us, 
all  was  silent. 

Being  unwilling  to  lose  the  benfit  of  the  moon- light 
nights,  which  now  happened,  at  seven  A.  M.  on  tha 
23d,  we  weighed  ;  and,  with  a  light  air  of  wind,  and 
the  assistance  of  our  boats,  proceeded  out  of  the  har- 
bour, the  south  end  of  which,  at  noon,  bore  W.  S.  W, 
distant  about  two  miles. 

When  the  natives  saw  us  under  sail,  they  came  off 
in  canoes,  making  exchanges  with  more  confidence 
than  before,  and  giving  such  extraordinary  proofs  of 
their  honesty  as  surprised  us.  As  the  ship,  at  first,  had 
fresh  way  through  the  water,  several  of  them  dropped 
astern  after  they  had  received  our  goods,  and  before 
they  had  time  to  deliver  theirs  in  return.  Instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  this,  as  our  friends  at  the  Society 
isles  would  have  done,  they  used  their  utmost  efforts 
to  get  up  with  us,  and  to  deliver  what  they  had  alrea- 
dy been  paid  for.  One  man,  in  particular,  followed 
us  a  considerable  time,  and  did  not  reach  us  till  it  was 
calm,  and  the  thing  was  forgotten.  As  soon  as  he 
came  along-side  he  held  up  the  thing  which  several 
were  ready  to  buy;  but  he  refused  to  part  with  it,  till 
he  saw  the  person  to  whom  he  had  before  sold  it, 
and  to  him  he  gave  it.  The  person,  not  knowing  him 
again,  offered  him  something  in  return;  which  he 
refused,  and  shewed  him  ^vhat  he  had  given  him  be- 
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fo^e.  Pieces  of  cloth,  and  marble  paper,  were  in 
most  esteem  with  them;  but  edge  tools,  nails,  and 
beads  they  seemed  to  disregard.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  canoes  we  had  along'-side  at  once  did  not  ex- 
ceed eight,  and  not  more  than  four  or  five  people  in 
each ;  who  would  frequently  retire  to  the  shore  all  on 
a  sudden,  before  they  had  disposed  of  half  their  things, 
and  then  others  would  come  off. 

At  the  time  we  came  out  of  the  harbour,  it  was 
about  low  water,  and  great  numbers  of  people  were 
then  on  the  shoals  or  reefs  which  lie  along  the  shore, 
looking,  as  we  supposed  for  shell  and  other  fish.  Thus 
our  being  on  their  coast,  and  in  one  of  their  ports, 
did  not  hinder  them  from  following  the  necessary  em- 
ployments. By  this  time  they  might  be  satisfied  we 
intant  them  no  harm  ;  so  that,  had  we  made  a  longer 
stay,  we  might  soon  have  been  upon  good  terms  with 
this  ape-like  nation.  For,  in  general,  they  are  the  most 
ugly,  ill-proportioned  people  I  ever  saw,  and  in  every 
respect  difi'erent  from  any  we  had  met  with  in  this 
sea.  They  are  a  very  dark-coloured  and  rather  di- 
minutive race  ;  with  long  heads,  flat  faces,  and  mon- 
key countenances.  Their  hair  mostly  black  or  brown 
is  short  and  curly  ;  but  not  quite  so  soft  and  woolly 
as  that  of  a  negroe.  Their  beards  are  very  strong, 
crisp,  and  bushy,  and  generally  black  and  short.  But 
what  most  adds  to  theirdeformity,isabeltorcord  which 
they  wear  round  the  waist,  and  tie  so  tight  over  the 
belly,  that  the  shape  of  their  bodies  is  not  unlike  that 
of  an  overgrown  pismire.  The  men  go  quite  naked, 
except  a  piece  of  cloth  or  leaf  used  as  a  wrapper*. 

We  saw  but  few  women,  and  they  were  not  less 
ugly  than  the  men;  their  heads,  faces,  and  shoulders 


*  The  particular  manner  of  applying  fhe  wrapper  may  be 
seen  in  Wafer's  Voyage,  wbo  mention?  this  singular  custom  as 
existing,  though  with  some  little  variation,  amongst  thejndians 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darlew.     See  Wafer's  Voyage,  p.  140, 
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are  painted  red  ;  they  wear  a  kind  of  petticoat;  and 
some  of  them  had  something  over  their  shoulders  like 
a  bag,  in  which  they  carry  theirchildren.  Noneof  them 
came  off  to  the  ship,  and  they  generally  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance when  we  were  onshore.  Their  ornaments  are  ear* 
rings,  made  of  tortoise-shell  and  bracelets.  A  curious 
one  of  thelatter,four  or  liveinches  broad,  wrought  witk 
thread  or  cord,  and  studded  with  shells  is  Worn  by 
them  just  above  the  elbow.  Round  the  right  wrist 
they  wear  hogs  tusks,  bent  circular,  and  rings  made 
of  shells;  and  round  their  left,  a  round  piece  of 
wood,  which  we  judged  was  to  ward  off  the  bow- 
string. The  bridge  of  the  nose  is  pierced,  in  which 
they  wear  a  piece  of  white  stone,  about  an  inch  and 
an  half  long.  As  signs  of  friendship  they  present  a 
green  branch,  and  sprinkle  water  with  the  hand  over 
the  head. 

Their  weapons  are  clubs,  spears,  and  bows  and  ar- 
rowe.  The  two  former  are  made  of  hard  or  iron- 
wood.  Their  bows  are  about  four  feet  long,  made  of  a 
stick  split  down  the  middle,  and  are  not  circular. 
The  arrows,  which  are  a  sort  of  reeds,  are  some- 
times armed  with  a  long  and  sharp  point,  made  of  the 
hard  wood,  and  sometimes  with  a  very  hard  point 
made  of  bone;  and  these  points  are  all  covered  with 
a  substance  which  we  took  for  poison.  Indeed  the 
people  themselves  confirmed  our  suspicions,  by  mak- 
ing signs  to  us  not  to  touch  the  point,  and  giving  us 
to  understand  that  if  we  were  pricked  by  them  we 
should  die.  They  are  very  careful  of  them  them- 
selves, and  keep  them  always  wrapped  up  in  a  qui- 
ver. Some  of  these  arrows  are  formed  with  two  or 
three  points,  each  with  small  prickles  on  the  edges, 
to  prevent  the  arrow  being  drawn  out  of  the 
wound. 

The  people  of  Mallicollo  seemed  to  be  a  quite  dif- 
ferent nation  from  any  we  had  yet  met  with,  and 
speak  a  different  language.     Of  about  eighty  words, 
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wbich  Mr.  Forster  collected,  hardly  one  bears  any 
affinity  tot  he  language  spoken  at  any  other  island  or 
place  I  had  ever  been  at.  The  letter  K  is  Used  in 
many  of  their  words;  and  frequently  two  or  three 
being  joined  together,  such  words  wc  found  difficult 
to  pronounce,  I  observed  that  they  could  pronounce 
•m65t  of  our  words  with  great  ease.  They  express 
their  admiration  by  hissing  like  a  goose. 

To  judge  of  the  country  by  the  little  water  we  saw 
of  it,  it  must  be  fertile;  but  I  believe  their  fruits  arc 
not  so  good  as  those  of  the  Society  or  Friendly  isles. 
Their  cocoa-nut  trees,  I  am  certain,  are  not;  and 
their  bread-iruit  and  plantains  did  not  seem  much 
better.  But  their  yams  appeared  to  be  very  good. 
We  saw  no  other  animals  than  those  I  have  already 
mentioned.  They  have  not  so  much  as  a  name  for  a 
dog,  and  consequently  have  none  ;  for  which  reason 
we  left  them  a  dog  and  a  bitch  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  they  will  be  taken  care  of,  as  they  were  very- 
fond  of  them. 

After  we  had  got  to  sea,  W'e  tried  what  effect  one  of 
the  poisoned  arrows  would  have  on  a  dog.  Indeed 
we  had  tried  it  m  the  harbour  the  very  first  night,but 
we  thought  the  operation  was  too  slight,  as  it  bad  no 
effect.  The  surgeon  now  made  a  deep  incision  in  the 
dog's  thigh,  into  which  he  laid  a  large  portion  of  the 
poison,  just  as  it  was  scraped  from  the  arrows,  and 
then  bound  up  the  wound  with  a  bandage.  For  seve- 
ral days  after  we  thought  the  dog  was  not  so  well  as 
it  had  been  before;  but  whether  this  was  really  so,  or 
only  Suggested  by  imagination,  I  know  not.  He  was 
afterwards  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  to  him,  and 
lived  to  be  brought  home  to  England.  However,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  this  stuff  being  of  a  poisonous  qua- 
lity, as  it  could  answer  no  other  purpose.  The  peo- 
ple seemed  not  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  poi- 
son ;  for  when  they  brought  us  water  on  shore,  they 
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first  tasted  it,  and  then  gave  us  to  understand  we 
might  with  safety  drink  it. 

This  harbour,  which  is  situated  on  the  N.  E.  side  of 
MallicoUo,  not  far  from  the  S.  E.  end,  in  latitude  l6* 
25  20"  S.,  longitude  16?^  ST  23"  E.,  I  named  Port 
Sandwich.  It  lies  in  S.  W.  by  S.  about  one  league, 
and  is  one  third  of  a  league  broad.  A  reef  of  rocks 
extends  out  a  little  way  from  each  point ;  but  the 
channel  is  of  a  good  breadth,  and  hath  in  it  from 
forty  to  twenty-four  fathoms  water.  In  the  port, 
the  depth  of  water  is  from  twenty  to  four  fathoms; 
and  it  is  so  sheltered  that  no  winds  can  disturb  a  ship 
at  anchor  there.  Another  great  advantage  is,  you 
can  lie  so  near  the  shore,  as  to  cover  your  people, 
who  may  be  at  work  upon  it. 


CHAP.  IV. 

An  Accoimt  of  the  Discovery  of  several  Islands,  and  an 
Inttrview  and  Skirmish  ivith  the  Inhabitants  upon  one 
of  them.  The  Arrival  of  the  Ship  at  Tanna,  and  the 
Reception  we  met  with  there. 

Soon  after  we  got  to  sea,  we  had  a  bn^eze  at  E.  S. 
E.  with  which  we  stood  over  for  Ambrym  till  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  wind  veering  to  the  E.  N.  E. 
we  tacked  and  stretched  to  the  S.  E.  and  weathered  the 
»S.  El  end  of  Mallicollo,  off  which  we  discovered  three 
or  four  small  islands,  that  before  appeared  to  be  con- 
nected. At  sun-set  the  point  bore  S.  77*^  West,  dis- 
tant three  leagues,  from  which  the  coast  seemed  to 
trend  away  West.  At  this  time,  the  isle  of  Ambrym 
extended  from  N.  3°  E.  to  N.  05*  E.  The  isle  of 
Paoon  from  N,  76*^  E.  to  S.  88^  East ;  and  the  isle 
of  A  pee  from  S.  83°  E.  to  S.  43°  East.  We  stood 
for  this  last  isle^  which-  .we  reached   by  midnight 
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and  then  brought  to  till  day-break  on  the  24tb, 
when  we  made  sail  to  the  vS.  E.,  with  a  view  of 
plying  up  to  the  eastward  on  the  south  side  of  Apee. 
At  sun-rise  we  discovered  several  more  islands,  ex- 
tending from  the  S.  E.  point  of  Apee  to  the  south  as 
far  as  S.  E.  by  S.  The  nearest  to  us  we  reached 
by  ten  o'clock,  and  not  being  able  to  weather  it, 
we  tacked  a  mile  from  its  shore  in  fourteen  fa- 
thoms water.  This  island  is  about  four  leagues  in  cir- 
cuit, is  remarkable  by  having  three  high  peaked  hills 
upon  it,  by  which  it  has  obtained  that  name.  In 
the  P.  M.  the  w  ind  veering  more  to  the  north,  we 
resumed  our  course  to  the  east;  and  having  weathered 
Threehills,  stood  for  the  group  of  small  isles  which 
lie  off  the  S.  E.  point  of  Apee.  These  I  called 
Shepherd's  Isles,  in  honour  of  my  worthy  friend 
Dr.  Shepherd,  Phimian  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Cambridge.  Having  a  fine  breeze,  I  had  thoughts 
of  going  through  between  them  ;  but  the  channels 
being  narrow,  and  seeing  broken  water  in  the  one 
we  were  steering  for,  I  gave  up  the  design,  and  bore 
up,  in  order  to  go  without,  or  to  the  south  of  them. 
Before  this  could  be  accomplished,  it  fell  calm,  and 
we  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  current,  close  to 
the  isles,  where  we  could  find  no  soundings  with  a 
line  of  an  hundred  and  eighty  fathoms.  We  had 
now  land  or  islands  in  every  direction,  and  were  not 
able  to  count  the  number  which  lay  round  us.  The 
mountain  on  Paoon  was  seen  over  the  east  end  of 
Apee,  bearing  N.  N.  W.  at  eight  o'clock.  A  breeze 
at  S.  E.  relieved  us  from  the  anxiety  the  calm  had 
occasioned;  and  we  spent  the  night  in  making  short 
boards. 

The  night  before  we  came  out  of  the  Port  Sand- 
wich, two  reddish  fish,  about  the  size  of  large  bream, 
and  not  unlike  them,  were  caught  with  hook  and 
line.  On  these  fish  most  of  the  officers,  and  some 
of  the  petty  officers,  dined  the  next  day.  The  night 
following,  every  one  who  had  eaten  of  them   was 
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seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  head  and  bones,  at- 
tended with  a  scorching  heat  all  over  the  skin,  and 
numbness  in  the  joints.  There  reniained  no  doubt 
that  this  was  occasioned  by  the  ftsh  being  of  a  poi- 
sonous nature,  and  having  communicated  its  bad  ef- 
fects to  all  who  partook  of  them  ;  even  to  the  hogs 
and  dogs.  One  of  the  former  died  about  sixteen 
hours  after  ;  it  was  not  long,  before  one  of  the  latter 
shared  the  same  fate  ;  and  it  was  a  week  or  ten  daj's, 
before  all  the  gentlemen  recovered.  These  must 
have  been  the  same  sort  offish  mentioned  by  Quiros,* 
under  the  name  of  Pargos,  wliich  poisoned  the  crews 
of  his  ships,  so  tjiat  it  was  some  time  before  they 
recovered ;  and  we  should,  doubtless,  have  been  in 
the  same  situation,  had  more  of  them  been  eaten. 

At  day-break  on  the  25  th,  we  made  a  short  stretch 
to  the  East  of  Shepherd's  isles  till  after  sun-rise,  when 
seeing  no  more  land  in  that  direction,  we  tacked  and 
stood  for  the  island  we  had  seen  in  the  South,  having  a 
gentle  breeze  at  S.  E.  We  passed  to  the  East  of 
'J'hreehills,  and  likewise  of  a  low  isle,  which  lies  on 
the  S.  E.  sick  of  it,  between  a  remarkable  peaked 
rock  which  obtained  the  name  of  Monument,  and  «. 
small  islaud  named  Twohills,  on  account  of  two 
peaked  hills  upon  it,  disjoined  by  a  low  and  narrow 
isthmus.  The  channel  between  this  island  and  the 
Monument  is  near  a  mile  broad,  and  twenty-four 
fathoms  deep.  Except  this  rock,  which  is  only  ac- 
cessible to  birds,  we  did  not  find  an  island  on  which 
people  were  not  seen.  At  noon,  we  observed,  in  la- 
titude 1'°  18'  so";  longitude,  made  from  Port  Sand- 
wich, 45'  East.  In  this  situation  the  Monument  bore 
N.  16^  East,  distant  two  miles;  Twohills  bore  N.  25* 
West,  distant  two  miles,  and  in  a  line  with  the  S.  W. 
part  ofThreehills;  and  the  islands  to  the  South  ex- 
tended from  S.  lt)°  SO'  E.  to  S.  42^  West. 

Continuing  our  course  to  the  South,  at  five  P.  M. 
we  drew  near  theSoutliern  lands,  which  we  lliund  to 
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consist  of  one  lar^^e  island,  wliose  SoatUern  aiid  West- 
ern extremities  extended  beyond  our  siirht,  and  three 
or  four  smaller  ones  lyin^  off  its  North-side.  The 
two  Northernmost  are  much  the  largest,  have  a  good 
height,  and  he  in  the  direction  of  K.  by  S,  and  W. 
by  N.  from  each  other,  distant  two  leasjnes.  I  named 
the  one  Montagu  and  the  other  Hichinbrook,  and 
the  large  island  Sandwich,  in  honour  of  my  noble  pa- 
tron the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Seeing  broken  water 
ahead,  betv^^en  IMontagu  and  Hinchinhrook  isles  we 
tacked  ;  and  soon  after  it  fell  calm.  The  eahn  con- 
tinued till  geven  o'clock  the  nest  morning,  when  \% 
was  succeeded  by  a  breeze  from  the  Westward.  Dur- 
ing the  calm,  having  been  carried  by  the  eurrerjts 
and  a  S.  E.  swell,  four  leagues  to  the  W.  N.  W.,  we 
passed  llinchinbrook  Isle,  saw  the  Western  extremity 
of  Sandwich  Island,  bearing  S.  S.  W.,  about  five 
leagues  distant,  and  at  the  same  time  discovered  a 
small  island  to  the  West  of  this  direction.  After  get- 
ting the  Westerly  breeze,  1  steered  S.  E.,  in  order  to 
pass  between  Montagu  Jsle  and  the  North  end  of 
Sandwich  Island.  At  noon  we  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel,  and  observed  in  latitude  l/^.'Jl'S, 
The  distance  from  one  island  to  the  other  is  abqut 
four  or  five  miles  ;  but  the  channel  is  not  much  above 
half  that  breadth,  being  contracted  by  breakers.  Wc 
had  no  soundings  in  it  with  a  line  of  (brty  fathoms. 

As  we  passed  Montagu  Isle  several  people  came 
down  to  the  sea  side,  and,  by  signs,  seemed  to  invite 
us  ashore.  Some  were  also  seen  on  Sandwich  Island, 
which  exhibited  a  most  delightful  prospect,  beinjf 
spotted  with  woods  and  lawns,  agreeably  diversified 
over  the  whole  surface.  It  hath  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  hills,  which  are  of  a  moderate  height,  down  to 
the  sea-c©ast.  This  is  low  and  guarded  by  a  chain 
of  breakers,  so  that  there  is  no  approaching  it  at  this 
part.  But  more  to  the  West,  beyond  llinchinbrook 
island,  there. .seemed  to  run  in  a  bay  sheltered  from 
the  reiguin^  vrinds.     The  examining  it  not  being  sf> 
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nincii  an  chject  with  me  as  the  g-ettiiig  to  the  vSouth, 
ill  order  to  find  the  Soutiiern  extremity  of  the  Arclii- 
]>eIa!iO,  wilh  ibis  view  I  steered  S.  S.  E.,  being'  the 
<iirection  of  tiie  coast  of  Sandwicb  Island.  We  liad 
hut  just  got  through  tlie  passage,  before  the  West 
wind  left  us  to  variable  lio^ht  airs  and  calms  ;  so  that 
we  were  a}ij3r€hensive  of  being-  carr'ed  back  ag-ain  by 
the  currents,  or  rather  of  being-  obliged  to  return,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  driven  on  the  shoals,  as  there 
was  no  anchorage,  a  line  of  an  hundred  and  sixty- 
fathoms  not  reaching  to  the  bottom.  At  length  a 
breeze  springing  up  at  S.  W.  v/e  stood  to  S.  E.,  and 
at  sun-set  the  Alonument  bore  N.  14°  30'  West,  and 
Montagu  island  N.  'J.b°  West,  distant  three  leac^ues. 
We  judged  we  saw  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Sandwich 
Island,  be^riug  about  S.  by  E. 

We  continued  to  stand  S.  E.  till  four  A.  M.  on  the 
27th,  when  we  tacked  to  the  V/est.  At  sun-rise  hav- 
ing discovered  a  new  land  bearing  South,  and  mak- 
ing in  three  hills,  this  occasioned  us  to  tack  and 
stand  towards  it.  At  this  time  Montagu  Isle  bore  N. 
52*^  West,  distant  thirteen  leagues ;  at  noon  it  was 
nearly  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  new  land  ex- 
tended from  S.  I  E.  to  S,  by  W.,  and  the  three  hills 
seemed  to  be  connected.  Our  latitude  by  observation, 
was  18'^  l'  S.,  and  the  longitude,  made  from  Port 
Sandwich,  1®  23'  E.  We  continued  to  stand  to  the 
S.  E.,  with  a  gentle  breeze  at  S.  W.  and  S.  S.  W.  till 
the  2Sth  at  sun-rise,  when,  the  wind  veering  to  the 
South,  we  tacked  and  stood  to  the  West.  The  three 
hJlls  mentioned  above,  we  now  saw,  belonging  to  one 
island,  which  extended  from  S.  li^j'^  to  71°  West,  dis- 
tant about  ten  or  twelve  league?. 

K^.'tarded  by  contrary  winds,  calms,  and  the  cur- 
rents, that  set  to  N.  W.,  we  were  lhr€€  days  in  gain- 
ing this  space;  in  which  time  we  disccA'ered  an  ele- 
va.ted  land  to  ihe  Soutli  of  this.  It  first  appeared  in 
detached  hummocks,  but  we  judged  it  to  be  con- 
mxv^d.  At  Icngih  on  the  1st  of  Augu^^t,  about  ten 
t  2 
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A.  M.  we  got  a  fine  hretxe  at  E.  S.  E.,  which  soon 
after  veered  to  N.  E.,  and  we  steered  for  the  N.  W. 
side  of  the  island.  Reaching  it  about  two  P.  M.,  we 
ranged  the  West  coast  at  one  mile  from  shore, 
on  which  the  inhabitants  appeared  in  several  parts, 
und  by  sig:n.s  invited  us  to  land.  We  continued  to 
?ound  without  findintj;  bottom,  till  we  came  before  a 
^mall  bay,  or  bendin;^  of  the  coast,  where,  near  a 
mile  from  shore,  we  found  thirty  and  tv/enty-two  fa- 
thoms water,  a  sandy  bottom.  I  had  thoue;hts  of 
anchoring-  here,  but  the  wind  almost  mstantly  veered 
lo  N.  W. ;  which  being  nearly  on  shore,  I  laid  this 
design  aside.  Besides,  1  was  unwilling  to  lose 
the  opportunity  that  now  offered  of  getting  to  the 
South-east,  in  order  first  to  explore  the  lands  which 
lay  there.  1  therefore  continued  to  range  the  coast 
to  the  South,  at  about  the  same  distance  from  shore: 
but  we  ioon  iiot  out  of  soundincrs.  About  a  leag^ue 
to  the  South  of  this  bay,  which  hath  about  two  n>iles 
extent,  is  another  more  extensive.  Towards  the 
evening,  the  breeze  began  to  abate,  so  that  it  was 
sun-set  before  we  got  the  length  of  it.  I  intended 
not  to  stop  here,  and  to  stand  to  the  South  under  an 
easy  sail  ail  night ;  but  at  eight  o'ck)ck,  as  we  were 
s>teering  S.  S.E.  we  saw  a  li^it  a  head.  Not  know- 
ing but  it  might  be  on  some  low  detached  isle,  dan- 
gerous to  approach  while  dark,  we  hauled  the  wind, 
and  spent  the  night  standing  otT and  on,  or  rather 
driving  to  and  fro ;  for  we  had  but  very  little  wind. 

At  sun-rise  on  the  2d,  we  saw  no  more  land  than 
the  coast  we  were  upon  ;  but  found  that  the  currents 
had  carried  us  some  miles  to  thc.North,  and  we  at- 
tempttd,  to  little  purpose,  to  regain  what  we  had  lost. 
At  noon  we  were  about  a  league  from  the  coast,  which 
extended  from  S.  ^S.  E.  to  N.  E.  Latitude  observed 
3  8^  -i6'  S.  In  the  afternoon,  finding  the  ship  to  drift 
not  only  to  the  North,  but  in  shore  also,  and  being 
yet  to  the  South  of  the  bay  we  passed  the  dny  before, 
,1  had  thoughts  of  getting  to  an  anchor  before  night, 
while  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  make  choice  of  a 
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pUce.  Willi  this  view,  having;  hoisted  out  two  boaus, 
one  of  them  was  sent  ahead  to  tow  tiie  ship;  in  the 
other  Mr.  <  iilhert  went,  to  sound  for  anclioi  ao^e.  Soon 
after,  the  towini;-  boat  was  s^cnt  to  assii«t  iiiin.  So 
much  time  was  spent  in  soundin^j^  this  bay,  tl»it  the 
ship  drove  p  ist,  which  made  it  '.leces.iary  to  call  tDe 
boats  on  board  to  tow  her  oiFfrom  t-ie  iiorliicrn  point. 
But  thi-  service  was  performed  by  a  breeze  of  wind, 
which,  that  moment,  sprung-  up  at  S.  W. ;  so  tbni 
as  the  boats  fjot  on  board,  we  hoisted  them  in,  and 
then  bore  up  for  the  North-side  of  the  island,  inteni- 
ins:  once  more  to  try  to  p;;et  round  by  the  East  Mr. 
piibert  informed  me,  that,  at  tiie  South  pan  of  the 
bay,  he  found  no  soundings  till  close  to  a  steep  stonfe 
beach,  v.'hcre  he  landed  to  taste  a  sti'eam  of  water  he 
saw  there,  which  proved  to"  be  salt.  Some  people 
were  seet^  there,  but  tliey  kept  at  a  distance.  Far- 
ther down  tlie  coast,  thai  is  to  the  North,  he  found 
twen^V;  twenty-four,  and  thirty  fathoms,  three-fourths 
of  a  mile,  or  a  mile,  from  shore,  the  bottom  a  fine 
dark  sand. 

On  the  3d,  at  sun-rise,  we  found  ourselves  abreast 
a  lofty  promontory  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island,  and 
about  three  leao-ues  from  it.  Ilavingbut  liitle  wind, 
and  that  from  the  South,  right  in  our  teeth,  and  be- 
ing- in  want  of  fire-wood,  t  «ent  Lieutenant  Clerke 
with  two  boats  to  a  small  islot  whie!)  lies  off  the  pro- 
montory, to  endeavour  to  p^et  some,  in  the  mean 
time  we  continued  to  ply  up  with  the  ?hip;  but 
what  we  gained  by  our  sails,  we  lost  by  the  current 
At  length  towards  noon,  we  o;ot  a  breeze  at  E.  S.  E., 
and  E.,  with  wiiich  we  could  lie  up  for  the  head; 
and  soon  after  Mr.  Clerke  returned,  having  not  been 
able  to  land,  on  account  of  an  high  surf  on  the 
shore.  They  met  with  no  people  on  the  isle ;  but 
saw  a  large  bat,  and  some  birds,  and  caught  n.  w  ;- 
ter~snake.  At  six  o'clock  P.  M.  we  got  in  w:t!i  the 
land,  under  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  head,  where  v,/: 
anchored  in  seventeen  fathoms  water,  the  bottom    l 
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fine  dark  sand,  half  a  mile  from  shore  ;  tlie 
paint  of  the  head  bearing  N.  IS?  east,  dibtant  half 
a  league;  the  little  islot  before  mentioned  N.  E.  bv 
E.  I  K,  and  the.  N.  W.  point  of  the  bay  JS[.  32?- 
AVest.  Many  people  ap}jeared  on  the  shore,  and 
some  attempted  to  swnn  oiF.to  iis; ;  but  having  oc- 
casion to  send  the  boat  ahead  to  sound,  they  re- 
tired as  ?he  drew  near  them.  Tlsisj  however,  gave 
us  a  favourable  idea  of  them. 

On  the  4th,  at.  day-break,  I  \\vnt  with  two  boats 
to  examine  the  coast,  to  look  for  a  proper  landing- 
place,  wood,  and  water.  At  this  time,  the  natives 
began  to  assemble  on  the  .shore,  and  by  signs  in- 
vited us  to  land.  I  went  first  to  a  small  beach, 
vhich  is  towards  the  head,  where  I  found  no  good 
landing,  on  account  of  some  rocks  which  every 
\vhere  lined  the  coast.  I,  however,  put  the  boat's 
bow  to  the  shore,  and  gave  cloth,  medals,  &c.  to^ 
gome  people  who  were  there.  For  this  treatment 
they  oOered  to  haul  the  boats  over  the  breakers  to 
the  sandy  beach  ;  which  I  tjjought  a  friendly  ofPer, 
but  had  reason  afterwards  to  alter  my  opinion. 
When  they  found  I  would  not  do  as  they  desired,  they 
ITiade  signs  for  us  to  go  down  into  the  bay,  which  we 
accordingly  did,  and  they  ran  along  shore  abreast  of 
lis,  their  number  increasing  prodigiously.  I  put  in, 
to  the  shore  in  two  or  three  places,  but,  not  liking 
the  situation,  did  not  land.  By  this  time,  I  believe, 
the  natives  conceived  what  I  wanted,  as  they  directed 
tne  round  a  rocky  point,  where,  on  a  fine  sandy 
peach,  I  stepped  out  of  the  boat  without  wetting  a 
foot,  in  the  fape  of  a  vast  multitude,  with  only  a 
green  branch  in  my  hand,  which  I  had  before  got 
froni  one  of  tli^ni.  I  took  but  one  man  out  of  the 
boat  with  me,  and  ordered  the  other  boat  to  lie  to  a 
littk  distance  ofJl  Th^y  received  me  with,  great 
courtesy  and  politeness  ;  and  would  retire  back  from 
the  boat  on  my  making  the  least  motion  with  my 
band.     A  raan^  whoai  i  toolj.  to^  b.e  a  Chi^f,  sccn^ 
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this,  made  them  form  a  semicircle  roimd  the  boat's 
^ow,  and  beat  such  as  attempted  to  break  through 
this  order.  This  man  I  loaded  with  presents,  giving 
likewise  to  otl)ers,  and  asked  by  signs  tor  fresh  water, 
in  hopes  of  seeing  where  they  got  it.  The  Chief  im- 
mediately sent  a  man  for  some,  who  ran  to  a  housa, 
and  presently  returned  with  a  little  in  a,  bamboo ;  so 
that  I  gained  but  little  information  by  this.  I  next 
asked,  by  the  same  means,  for  sometliing  to  eat,  and 
they  as  readily  brought  me  a  yam,  and  some  cocoa- 
nuts.  In  short,  I  was  charmed  with  their  behaviour; 
and  t]]e  only  thing  which  could  give  the  least  suspi- 
cion was,  that  most  of  them  were  armed  with  clubs, 
spears,  darts,  and  bows  and  arrows.  For  this  reason 
I  kept  my  eye  continually  upon  the  Chief,  and 
watched  his  looks  as  well  as  his  actions.  He  made 
many  signs  to  me  to  haul  the  boat  up  upon  the  shore, 
and  at  last  slipped  into  the  crowd,  where  I  observed 
him  speak  to  several  people,  and  then  return  to  me, 
repeating  signs  to  haul  the  boat  up,  and  hesitating 
a  good  deal  before  he  would  receive  some  spike-nails, 
which  I  then  offered  him.  This  made  me  suspect 
something  was  intended,  and  immediately  I  stepped 
into  the  boat,  telling  them  by  signs  that  I  should, 
^oon  return.  But  they  were  not  for  parting  so  soon, 
and  now  attempted,  by  force,  what  they  could  not 
obtain  by  gentler  means.  The  gang-board  happened 
vmluckily  to  be  laid  out  for  m^  to  come  into  the  boat. 
I  say  unluckily,  for  if  it  had  not  been  out,  and  if 
the  crew  had  been  a  little  quicker  in  getting  the  boat 
off,  the  natives  might  not  have  had  time  to  put  their 
design  in,  execution,  nor  would  the  following  disa-. 
greeable  scene  have  happened.  As  we  were  putting 
oft"  the  boat,  they  laid  hold  of  the  gang-board,  and 
vnhooked  it  off  the  boat^s  stern.  But  as  they  did 
not  take  it  away,  I  thought  this  had  been  done  by 
accident,  and  order;ed  the  boat  in  again  to  take  it 
^p.  T^hen  they  themselves  hooked  it  over  the  boat's, 
§tcrn,  and  attempted  to  haul  her  ashore  3  others,  ^ 
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the  same  time,  Snatched  the  «ars  gut  of  the  people's 
hands.  Oa  my  pointing  a  musket  at  them,  they  in 
some  measure  desisted,  but  returned  in  an  instaat 
seemingly  determined  to  hanl  the  hoat  a>hore.  At 
the  head  of  this  party  was  the  Chief;  the  others,  who 
could  not  come  at  the  boat,  stood  behin«  with  darts, 
stones,  and  bows  and  arrows  in  hand,  ready  to  sup- 
l^ort  (hem.  Signs  and  threats  having  no  efllct,  our 
own  safety  became  the  only  consideration;  and  yet 
1  was  unwilling  to  fire  on  the  multitude,  and  resolved 
to  ntake  the  Chief  alone  fall  a  victim  to  his  own 
treachery;  but  my  musket  at  this  critical  moment 
missed  fire.  Whatever  idea  they  might  have  formed 
of  the  arms  we  held  in  our  hands,  they  must  now 
have  looked  upon  them  as  childish  weapons,  and 
began  to  let  us  see  how  much  better  theirs  were,  by 
throwing  stones  and  darls,  and  by  shooting  arrows. 
This  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  give  or- 
ders to  fire.  The  first  discharge  threw  them  into 
confusion  ;  but  a  second  was  hardly  sufficient  to 
drive  them  off  the  beach;  and  after  all,  they  con- 
tinued to  throw  stones  from  behind  the  trees  and 
bushes,  and,  every  now  and  then,  to  pop  out  and 
throw  a  dart.  Four  lay,  to  all  appearance,  dead  on 
the  shore  ;  but  two  of  them  afterwards  crawled  into 
the  bushes.  Happy  it  w^as  for  these  people,  that 
not  half  our  muskets  would  go  of)',  otherwise  many 
more  must  have  fallen.  We  had  one  man  wounded 
in  the  cheek  with  a  dart,  the  point  of  which  was 
a^  thick  as  my  finger,  and  yet  it  entered  above  two 
inches;  which  shews  that  it  must  have  come  with  great 
force,  though  •indeed  we  Vvcre  very  near  them.  An 
arrow  struck  Mr.  Gilbert's  naked  breast,  who  was 
about  thirty  yards  off;  but  probably  it  liad  struck 
something  before;  for  it  hardly  penetrated  the  skin^ 
The  arrows  were  pointed  with  hard  wood. 

As  soon  as  we  got  on  board,  I  ordered  the  anchor 
to  be  weigiicd,  with  a  view  of  anchoring  near  the 
!andiiig-pUce.    While  this  was  doing,  several  people- 
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appeared  on  the  low  rock  point,  displaying  two  oars 
we  had  lost  in  the  scuffle.  I  looked  on  this  as  a  sii:^n 
of  submission,  and  of  their  w^anting  to  give  \is  the 
oars.  I  was,  nevertheless,  prevailed  on  to  fire  a  four 
pound  shot  at  them,  to  let  them  see  tlic  efFtct  of  our 
iireat  guns.  The  hall  fell  short,  but  frightened  them 
so  much,  that  none  were  seen  afterward  ^ ;  and  they 
left  the  oars  standing  up  against  the  bushes. 

It  was  now  calm;  but  the  anchor  was  hardly  at 
the  bow  before  a  breeze  sprung  up  at  nortli,  of  which 
we  took  the  advantage,  set  our  sails,  and  plyed  out 
of  the  bay,  as  it  did  not  seem  capable  of  supplying 
our  wants,  with  that  conveniency  I  wished  to  have. 
Besides,  I  always  had  it  in  my  power  to  return  to 
this  place,  in  case  I  should  find  none  more  conve- 
nient farther  south. 

These  islanders  seemed  to  be  a  different  race  fiom 
those  of  Mallicollo,  and  spoke  a  different  language. 
They  are  of  the  middle  size,  have  a  good  shape,  and 
tolerable  features.  Their  colour  is  very  dark,  and 
they  paint  their  faces,  some  with  black,  and  others 
with  red  pigment.  Their  hair  is  very  curly  and 
crisp,  and  somewhat  woolly.  I  saw  a  few  women, 
and  I  thought  them  ugly  ;  they  wore  a  kind  of  pet- 
iicoat  made  of  palm-leaves,  or  some  plant  like  it. 
But  the  men,  like  those  of  Mallicollo,  were  in  a  man- 
ner naked  ;  having  only  the  belt  about  the  n  aist,  and 
the  piece  of  cloth,  of  leaf,  used  as  a  wrapper.*  I 
saw  no  canoes  with  these  people,  nor  were  any  seen 
in  any  part  of  this  island.  They  live  in  houses  co- 
vered with  thatch,  and  their  plantations  are  laid  out 
by  a  line,  and  fenced  round. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  clear  of 
the  bay,  bore  up  round  the  head,  and  steered  S.  S. 
E.  for  the  south-end  of  the  island,  having  a  fine 
breeze  at  N.  W.  On  the  S,  W.  side  of  the  head  is 
a  pretty  deep  bay,  which  seemed  to  run  in  behind 
the  one  on  the  N.  W.  side.     Its  shores  are  low,   and 
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the  adjacent  lands  appeared  very  fertile.  Ft  is  ex- 
posed to  the  S.  E.  winds;  for  which  reason,  until 
it  be  better  known,  the  N.  W.  bay  is  preferable, 
because  it  is  skeltered  from  the  reignin*^-  winds  ;  and 
the  winds  to  which  it  is  open,  viz.  from  N.  W.  by 
N.  to  E.  by  N.,  seldom  blow  strong-.  Th^  promow- 
tory,  or  peninsula,  which  disjoins  these  two  bays,  I 
named  Traitor's  Head,  from  the  treacherous  beha- 
viour of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  the  N.  E.  point  of  the 
island,  situated  in  the  latitude  18°  4-3'  south,  lon- 
gitude l6[)^  28'  east,  and  terminates  in  a  saddle  hill 
which  is  of  height  sufficient  to  be  seen  sixteen  or 
eighteen  leagues.  As  we  advanced  to  S.  S-  E.  the 
new  island,  we  had  before  discovered,  began  to  ap- 
pear over  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  one  near  us,  bearing 
H.  half  E.,  distant  ten  or  twelve  leagues.  After  leav- 
ing this  one,  we  steered  for  the  east  end  of  the 
other,  being  directed  by  a  great  light  we  saw  upon  it. 
At  one  o'clock  the  next  morning,  drawing  near  the 
shore,  we  tacked,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
night  making  short  boards.  At  sun-rise  we  disco- 
vered a  high  table  land  (an  island)  bearing  E.  by  S., 
and  a  small  low  isle  in  the  direction  of  N.  Is'.  E., 
which  we  had  passed  in  the  night  without  seeing  it. 
Traitor's  Head  was  still  in  sight,  bearing  N.  '2iP 
West,  distant  fifteen  leagues,  and  the  island  to  the 
south  extended  from  S.  7^  west,  to  S.  37^  west,  dis- 
tant three  or  four  miles.  We  then  found  that  the 
light  we  had  seen  in  the  night,  was  occasioned  by  a 
volcano,  which  we  observed  to  throw  up  vas>t  quan- 
tities of  fire  and  smoke,  with  a  rumbling  noise  heard 
at  a  great  distance.  We  now  made  sail  f  )r  the  island ; 
and,  presently  after,  discovered  a  small  inlet  which 
had  the  appearance  of  being  a  good  harboin-.  In  or- 
der to  be  better  informed,  I  sent  away  two  armed 
I)oats,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Cooper,  to 
sound  it ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  wc  stood  on  and 
otfwith  the  ship,  to  be  ready  to  follow,  or  give  them 
any  assistance  they  might  want.  On  the  east  point 
of  the  entrance,  we  observed  a  number  of  people. 
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an^  several  houses  and  canoes  ;  and  when  enr  boats 
•entered  the  harbour,  they  launched  some,  and  fol- 
lowed them,  hut  came  not  near.  It  was  not  long 
before  Mr.  Cooper  made  the  signal  for  anchorage ; 
and  wc  stood  in  with  the  ship.  The  wind  being  at 
west,  and  our  course  S.  S.  W.,  we  borrowed  close  to 
the  west  point,  and  passed  over  some  sunken  rocks, 
which  might  have  been  avoided,  by  keeping  a  little 
more  to  the  east,  or  about  one  third  channel  over. 
The  wind  left  us  as  soon  as  we  were  within  the  en- 
trance, and  obli^red  us  to  drop  an  anchor  in  four  fa- 
thoms water.  After  this,  the  boats  were  sent  again 
to  sound  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  launch  was 
hoisted  out,  in  order  to  carry  out  anchors  to  warp 
in  by,  as  soon  as  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
channel. 

^\'hilewe  were  thus  employed,  many  of  the  natives 
got  together  in  parties,  on  several  parts  of  the  shore,  all 
armed  with  bows,  spears,  &c.  Some  swam  off  to  us, 
others  cause  in  canoes.  At  first  they  were  shy,  and 
kept  at  the  distance  of  a  stone's  throw ;  they  grew 
insensibly  bolder;  and,  at  last,  came  under  our  stern, 
and  made  some  exchanges.  The  people  in  one  of 
the  tu'st  canoes,  after  coming  as  near  as  they  durst, 
threw  towards  us  some  cocoa-nuts.  I  went  into  a 
boat  and  picked  them  up,  giving  them  in  return 
sjouje  cloth  and  other  articles.  This  induced  others 
t,o  come  under  the  stern,  and  along-side,  where  their 
behaviour  was  insolent  and  daring.  They  wanted 
to  carry  ofiP every  thing  withiji  their  reach  ;  they  g&t 
hold  of  the  fly  of  the  ensign,  and  would  have  torn  it 
from  the  staff;  others  attempted  to  knock  the  rings 
off  the  rudder;  but  the  greatest  trouble  they  gave 
us  was  to  look  after  the  buoys  of  our  anchors,  which 
were  no  sooner  thrown  out  of  tfae  boats,  or  let  go  frona 
the  ship,  than  they  got  hold  of  them.  A  few  mus- 
kets fired  in  the  air  had  no  eiTect;  but  a  four-pounder 
frightened  them  so  muchj  that  they  quitted  theu'ca- 
Udg*  that  iii«:tant,  and  took  to  the  water.     But  srs 
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soon  as  they  found  tliemselyes  unhurt,  tlicy  got  again 
into  their  canoes;  gave  us  some  halleos ;  flourished 
their  weapons  ;  and  returned  once  more  to  the  buoys. 
This  put  us  to  the  expence  of  a  few  musquetoon  shot, 
which  had  the  desired  effect.  Although  none  were 
hurt,  they  were  afterwards  afraid  to  come  near  the 
buoys;  very  soon  all  retired  on  shore;  and  we 
were  permitted  to  sit  down  to  dinner  undisturbed. 

During-  these  transactions,  a  friendly  old  nian  in  a 
small  canoe  made  several  trips  between  us  and  the 
shore,  bringing-  offeach  time  a  few  cocoa-nuts,  or  a 
yam,  and  taking  in  exchange  whatever  we  gave  him. 
Another  was  on  the  gang-w  ay  when  the  great  gun 
was  fired,  but  I  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  stay 
there  long.  Towards  the  evening,  after  the  ship 
was  moored,  1  landed  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  in 
the  S.  E.  corner,  with  a  strong  party  of  men,  with- 
out any  opposition  being  made  by  a  great  number  of 
the  natives  who  were  asscml)Ied  in  two  parties,  the 
one  on  our  right  and  the  other  on  our  left,  armed 
with  clubs,  darts,  spears,  slings  and  stones,  bows, 
and  arrows,  ^c.  After  distributing  to  the  old  people 
(for  we  could  distinguish  no  Chief),  and  some  others, 
presents  of  cloth,  medals,  &c.  I  ordered  two  casks 
to  be  filled  with  water  out  of  a  pond  about  twenty 
paces  behind  the  landing-place;  giving  the  natives 
to  understand,  that  this  was  one  of  the  articles  we 
wanted.  Besides  water,  we  got  from  them  a  few 
cocoa-nuts,  which  seemed  to  be  in  plenty  on  the 
trees;  but  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part 
^vith  any  of  their  weapons.  These  they  held  in  con- 
stant  readiness,  and  in  the  proper  attitudes  of  offence 
and  defence  ;  so  that  little  was  wanting  to  make  them 
attack  us  ;  at  least  we  thought  so,  by  their  pressing  so 
much  upon  us,  and  in  spite  of  our  endeavours  to  keep 
them  off.  Our  early  re-embarking  probably  discon- 
certed their  scheme;  and  after  that,  tliey  all  retired. 
The  friendly  old  man  before  mentioned,  was  in  one 
of  these  parties;  and  we  judged,  from  kis  conduct, 
that  his   temptif  was  pacific. 
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CHAP.  V. 

jfn  Intercourse  established  with  the  N'afites ;  some  Ac- 
count  of  the  Island,  and  a  Variety  of  Incidents  that 
happened  during  our  Stay  at  it. 

As  we  wanted  to  take  in  a  large  quantity  both  of 
%vood  and  water,  and  as,  when  1  was  on  shore,  I  had 
found  it  practicable  to  lay  the  ship  much  nearer  the 
landing-place  than  she  now  was,  which  would  greatly 
facihtate  that  work,  as  well  as  over-awe  the  natives, 
and  enable  us  better  to  cover  and  protect  the  work- 
ing party  on  shore  ;  with  this  view,  on  the  6th,  we 
Ayent  to  work  to  transport  the  ship  to  the  place  I  de- 
signed to  moor  her  in.  While  we  were  about  this,  we 
observed  the  natives  assembling  from  all  parts,  and 
forming  themselves  into  two  parties,  as  they  did  the 
preceding  evening,  one  on  eacli  side  the  landing- 
place,  to  the  amount  of  some  thousands,  armed  as 
before.  A  canoe,  sometimes  conducted  by  one,  and 
at  other  times  by  two  or  three  men,  now  and  then, 
came  off,  bringing  a  few  .cocoa  nuts  or  plantains. 
These  they  give  us  with-it  asking  for  any  return  ; 
but  I  took  care  that  they  should  always  have  some- 
thing. Their  chief  design  seemed  to  invite  us  on 
shore.  One  of  those  who  came  off  was  the  old  man, 
who  bad  already  ingratiated  himself  into  our  favour. 
!  made  him  understand,  by  signs,  that  they  were  to 
lay  aside  their  weapons,  took  those  which  were  in  the 
canoe,  and  threw  them  overboard,  and  made  him  a 
present  of  a  large  piece  of  cloth.  There  was  no 
doubt  but  he  understood  me,  and  made  my  request 
known  to  his  countrymen.  For  as  soon  as  he  landed, 
we  observed  him  to  go  first  to  the  one  party,  and  then 
to  the  other;  nor  was  he,  ever  after,  seen  by  us  with 
any  thing  like  a  weapon  in  his  hand.  After  tiiis,. three 
fellows  came  in  a  canoe  under  the  stern,  one  of  them 
brandishing  a  club,  with  which  he  struck  the  ship's 
side,  and  comniitted  other  acts  of  defiance,  but  at  last 
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©fFeredto  exchange  it  for  a  string  of  beads,  and  scAvie 
other  trifles.  These  were  sent  down  to  him  by  a  hne  ; 
but  the  nioment  they  were  in  his  possession,  he  and 
his  companions  paddled  off  in  all  haste,  without  giving 
the  dub  or  any  thing  else  in  return.  This  was  what 
I  expected,  and  indeed  what  I  was  not  sorry  for,  as  T 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  shew  the  multitude  on 
?hore,  ihe  effect  of  our  fire-arms,  without  materially 
hurting  any  of  them.  Having  a  fowling-piece  loaded 
with  small  shot  (No.  3)  1  gave  the  fellow  the  con- 
tents ;  and,  when  they  were  above  musquet-shot  ofF^ 
I  ordered  some  of  the  musquetoons,  or  wall-pieces,  to 
be  fired,  which  made  them  leap  out  of  the  canoe,  keep 
under  her  ofF-side,  and  swim  with  her  ashore.  Tiiis 
transaction  seemed  to  make  little  or  no  impression  on 
.the  people  there.  On  the  contrary,  they  began  to 
halloo,  and  to  make  sport  of  it. 

After  mooring  the  ship,  by  four  anchors,  with  her 
broadside  to  the  landing-place,  hardly  musquet-shot 
off,  and  placing  our  artillery  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
command  the  whole  harbour,  I  embarked  with  the 
marines,  and  a  party  of  seamen,  in  three  boats  and 
rowed  in  for  the  shore.  It  hath  been  ah'eady  men- 
tioned, that  the  two  divisions  of  the  natives  were 
drawn  up  on  each  side  the  landing-place.  They  had 
left  a  space  between  ihein  o.f  about  thirty  or  forty 
yards,  in  which  were  laid,  to  the  most  advantage,  ^ 
few  small  bunches  of  ])la mains,  a  yam,  and  two  or 
three  roots.  Between  these  and  the  water  were 
stuck  upright  in  the  sand,  for  what  purpose  1  never 
could  learn,  four  small  reeds,  about  two  ieet  from 
each  other,  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  shore, 
where  they  remained  for  iwo  or  three  days  after. 
The  old  man  before  njentioned,  and  two  more,  stood 
by  these  things,  inviting  us,  by  signs,  to  land  ;  but  I 
had  not  forgot  the  trap  I  was  so  near  being  cautrht  iq 
at  tlie  last  i>..land ;  and  this  looked  something  like  it. 
Weans^vered,  by  making  signs  lor  the  two  divisions 
tf*  retire  farther  back.,  and  ^ive  us  more  room,    'i|ie 
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old  man  seemed  to  desire  them  so  to  do,  but  no  more 
regard  was  paid  to  him  than  to  us.  More  were  con- 
tinually joining-  them,  and,  except  two  or  three  old 
men,  not  one  unarmed.  In  siiort,  every  thing  con- 
spired to  make  us  believe  they  meant  to  attack  us  as 
soon  as  we  should  be  on  shore;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  easily  supposed  ;  many  of  them  must 
have  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  we  should  hardly 
have  escaped  unhurt ;  two  things  I  c(}ual!y  wished  to 
to  prevent.  Since,  therefore,  they  would  not  give  us 
the  room  we  required,  I  thought  it  was  better  to 
frighten  them  into  it,  than  to  oblige  them  by  the 
deadly  effect  of  our  fire  arms.  I  accordingly  ordered 
a  musquet  to  be  fired  over  the  party  on  our  right, 
which  was  by  far  the  stron^fest  body  ;  but  the  alarm 
it  gave  them  was  momentary.  In  an  instant  they 
recovered  themselves  and  l)egan  to  display  their  wea- 
pons. One  fellow  shewed  us  his  backside,  in  a  man- 
ner which  plainly  conveyed  his  meaning.  After  this 
I  ordered  three  or  four  m.ore  musquets  to  be  fired. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  ship  to  fire  a  few  great 
guns,  which  presently  dispersed  them  ;  and  then  we 
landed,  and  marked  out  the  limits,  on  the  right  and 
left  by  a  line.  Our  old  friend  stood  his  ground, 
though  deserted  by  his  two  companions,  and  I  re- 
warded his  confidence  with  a  present.  The  natives 
came  gradually  to  us,  seemingly  in  a  more  friendly 
Bianner  ;  some  even  without  their  weapons,  but  by 
far  the  greatest  part  brought  them ;  and  when  we 
made  signs  to  lay  them  down,  they  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  we  must  lay  down  ours  first.  Thus  all 
parties  stood  armed.  The  presents  I  made  to  the  old 
people,  and  to  such  as  seemed  to  be  of  consequence, 
had  little  efiect  on  their  conduct.  They  indeed 
climbed  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  threw  us  down  the 
nuts,  without  requiring  any  thing  for  them  ;  but  I 
took  care  that  tliey  should  always  have  somewhat  in 
return.  I  observed  that  many  were  afraid  to  touch 
vhat  belonged  to  us ;  and  they  seemed  to  have  no 
F  Z 
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notion  of  exchan2:iii2  one  thina:  for  another.  I  took  the 
Old  man  (whose  name  we  now  found  to  be  Paowang) 
to  the  woods,  and  made  him  understand,  I  wanted  to 
cut  down  some  trees  to  take  on  board  the  ship  :  cutting; 
some  down  at  the  same  time,  which  we  put  into  one  of 
our  boats,  together  with  a  few  small  casks  of  water ,with 
a  view  of  letting  the  people  see  what  it  was  we  chiefly 
wanted.  Paowang  very  readily  gave  his  consent  to 
cut  wood  ;  nor  was  there  any  one  who  made  the  Last 
objection.  He  only  desired  the  cocoa-nut  trees  might 
not  be  cut  down.  Matters  being  thus  settled,  we 
embarked  and  returned  on  board  to  dinner,  and,  im- 
mediately after,  they  all  dispersed.  I  never  learnt 
that  any  one  was  hurt  by  our  shot,  either  on  this  or  the 
preceding  day;  which  was  a  very  happy  circum- 
stance, in  the  afternoon  having  landed  again,  we 
loaded  the  launch  with  water,  and  having  made  three 
bauis  with  the  seine,  caught  upwards  of  three  hundred 
pounds  of  mullet  and  other  fish.  It  was  sometime  be- 
fore any  of  the  natives  appeared,  and  not  above 
twenty  or  thirty  at  la^t,  amongst  whom  was  our  trusty 
friend  Paowang,  who  made  us  a  present  of  a  small 
pig,  which  was  the  only  one  we  got  at  this  isle,  or 
that  was  offered  us. 

During  the  night  the  volcano,  which  was  about 
four  miles  to  the  west  of  us,  vomited  up  vast  quanti- 
ties of  fire  and  smoke,  as  it  had  also  done  the  night 
before ;  and  the  flames  were  seen  to  rise  above  the  hill 
which  lay  between  us  and  it.  At  every  eruption  it 
made  a  long  rumbling  noise  like  that  of  thunder,  or  the 
blowing  up  of  large  mines.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
which  fell  at  this  time,  seemed  to  increase  it ;  and  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  same  quarter,  the  air  was 
loaded  with  its  ashes,  which  fell  so  thick  that  everv 
thino-  was  covered  with  the  dust.  It  was  a  kind  of 
fine  sand,  or  stone,  ground  or  burnt  to  powder,  and 
was  exceedingly  troublesome  to  the  cve>. 
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!EarIy  in  the  morninp;  ofthc  7tli,  the  natives beoau 
again  to  assemble  near  the  waterinn^-plaee,  armeil  as 
usual,  but  not  in  sueb  numbers  as  at  first.  After 
breakfast,  we  landed,  in  order  to  cut  wood  and  fill 
water.  I  found  many  of  tbe  islanders  mueb  inclined 
to  be  friends  with  us,  especially  tbe  old  people  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  most  of  the  younger  were  darino^  and 
insolent,  and  obliged  us  to  keep  to  our  arms.  1  staid 
tdl  I  saw  no  disturbance  was  like  to  bappen,  and 
then  returned  to  tbe  ship,  leaving'  the  party  under  tbe 
command  of  Lieutenants  Gierke  and  Edgcumbe. 
When  they  came  on  board  to  dinner,  they  informed 
me  that  the  people  continued  to  behave  in  tbe  same 
inconsistent  manner  as  in  the  morning;  but  more 
especially  one  man,  whom  Mr.  Edgcumbe  was  oblig- 
ed to  fire  at,  and  believed  he  had  struck  with  a  swan 
shot.  After  that  tbe  otbers  behaved  with  more  discre- 
tion ;  and  as  soon  as  our  people  embarked  they  all  re- 
tired. While  we  were  sitting  at  dinner  an  old  man 
came  on  board,  looked  into  many  parts  of  the  ship, 
and  then  went  ashore  again. 

In  tbe  afternoon,  only  a  few  of  tbose  who  lived  in 
tbe  neigbbourhood,  with  whom  we  were  now  upon  a 
tolerable  footing,  made  their  appearance  at  the  wa- 
tering-place. Paowang  brongbt  us  an  axe  wbicb  bad 
been  left  by  our  people,  either  in  tbe  woods  or  on  tbe 
beach,  and  found  by  some  of  the  natives.  A  few 
otber  articles  were  afterwards  returned  to  us,  wbich 
either  they  had  stolen,  or  we  bad  lost  by  our  neg- 
ligence, so  careful  were  tbey  now  not  to  otfend  u& 
in  this  respect. 

Early  the  next  morning,  J  sent  tbe  launcb,  pro- 
tected by  a  party  of  marines  in  anotber  boat,  to  take 
in  ballast,  which  we  wanted.  This  work  was  done 
before  breakfast ;  and  after  it,  she  was  sent  for  wood 
and  water,  and  with  her  the  people  employed  in  this 
service,  under  the  protection  of  a  Serjeant's  guard, 
wbicb  was  now  thought  sufficient,  as  tbe  natives 
steemed  to  be  prettv  well  reconciled  to  us.  1  was  tol^, 
V  3 
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that  they  asked  our  people  to  go  home  with  them,  on 
condition  they  stripped  naked  as  they  were.  This 
shews  that  they  had  no  design  to  rob  them,  whatever 
other  they  might  have. 

On  the  9th,  I  sent  the  launch  for  more  ballast,  and 
the  guard  and  wooders  to  the  usual  place.  With  these 
I  went  myself,  and  found  a  good  many  of  the  natives 
collected  together,  whose  behaviour,  though  armed, 
was  courteous  and  obliging;  so  that  there  was  no  long- 
er any  occasion  to  mark  out  the  limits  by  a  line  :  they 
observed  them  without  this  precaution.  As  it  was  neces- 
sary for  jMr.  Wales's  instruments  to  remain  on  shore 
all  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  guard  did  not  return   to 
dinner,  as  they  had  done  before,  till  relieved  by  others. 
When  I  came  off,  I  prevailed  on  a  young  man,  whose 
jiame  was  Wha-a-gou,  to  accompany  me.      Before 
dinner  I  shewed  him  every  part  of  the  ship;  but  did 
not  observe  that  any  thing  fixed  his  attention  a  mo- 
ment, or  caused  in  him  the  least  sur})rize.    He  had  no 
knowledge  of  goats,  dogs,   or  cats,  calling   ihem  all 
hogs  (Booga  oi'  Buogas).      I  made  him  a  present  of 
a  (log  and  a  bitch,  as  he  shewed  a  liking  to  that  kind 
of  animal.      Soon  after  he  came  on  board,  some  of 
his  friends  followed  in  a  canoe,  and  enquired  for  him, 
probably  doubtful  of  his  safety.      He  looked  out  of 
the  quarter  gallery,  and  having  spoken  to  them,  they 
went  ashore,  and  quickly  returned  with   a  cock,  9. 
little  sugar  cane,   and  a  few  cocoa-nuts,  as  a  present 
to  me.     Though   he  sat  down  with   us,  he  did  but 
just  tasle  our  salt  pork,  but  eat  pretty  heartdy    of 
yam,    and    drank    a    glass  of   wine.       After    din- 
ner 1  made  him  presents,  and  then    conducted  him 
ashore. 

As  soon  as  we  landed,  the  youth  and  some  of  his 
friends  took  me  by  the  hand,  with  a  view,  as  I  under- 
stood, to  conduct  me  to  their  habitations.  We  had 
itiot  gone  far,  before  some  of  them,  for  what  reason  I 
know  not,  M(ere  unwilling  I  should  proceed;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  whole  company  stopped  j  and 
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if  I  was  not  mistaken,  a  person  was  dispatched  for 
something  or  other  to  oivf  me  ;  for  1  was  desired  to 
sit  down  and  wait,  which  I  accordingly  did.  During- 
ibis  interval,  several  of  our  s^entlemen  passed  us,  at 
whi<^h  they  shewed  great  uneasiness,  and  importuned 
me  so  much  to  order  them  back,  that  1  was  at  last  oblig- 
ed to  comply.  They  were  jealous  cf  our  going  up 
the  country,  or  even  along  the  shore  of  the  harbour. 
While  I  was  waiting  here,  our  friend  Paowang  came 
with  a  present  of  fruit  and  roots,  cai-vied  by  about 
twenty  men;  in  order,  as  I  supposed,  to  make  it  ap- 
pear the  greater.  Oue  had  a  small  bunch  of  plan- 
tains, another  a  yam,  ri  third  a  cocoa-nut,  &c. ;  but 
two  men  might  have  carried  the  whole  with  ease. 
This  present  was  in  return  for  something  I  had  given 
him  in  the  morning;  however,  I  thought  the  least  I 
could  do  now,  was  to  pay  the  porters. 

After  I  iiad  dispatched  Paowang,  I  returned  to  Wha- 
a-gou  and  his  friends,  who  were  still  for  detaining 
me.  They  seemed  to  wait  with  great  impatience  for 
something,  and  to  be  unwilling  and  ashamed  to 
take  away  the  tvvo  dogs,  without  making  me  a 
return.  As  night  was  approaching,  I  pressed  to 
be  gone;  with  which  they  complied,  and  so  we 
parted. 

The  preceding  day,  I\Ir.  Forster  learnt  from  the 
people  the  proper'name  of  the  island,  which  they  call 
Tanna  ;  and  this  day  I  learnt  from  them  the  names  of 
those  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  one  we  touched  at 
hist  is  called  Krromango  ;  the  small  isle,  which  we 
discovered  the  morning  we  lauded  here,  Immer  ;  the 
1'able  island  to  the  east,  discovered  at  the  same  time, 
Erronan  or  Footoona  ;  and  an  island  which  lies  to 
the  S.  E.  Annattom.  All  these  islands  are  to  be  seeix 
from  Tanna. 

They  gave  us  to  understand,  in  a  manner  which  | 
thought  admittetl  of  no  doubt,  that  they  eat  human 
f]>"<h,and  thri.tcirci;m'"ision  waspracti^-ed  among  them.;. 
'ihyy  bf gcin    the  su.bject  of  eating    human  fleshy    af' 
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their  own  accord,  by  a-kiitfruse  if  we  did;  btlierwiset 
should  never  have  thought  of  asking  them  such  a. 
qiies^tion.  1  have  heard  peoj>le  arp:;ue,  that  no  nation 
could  he  ca»)nibals,  if  they  had  other  flesh  to  eat,  or 
did  not  want  food  ;  tlius  deriving-  the  custom  from  ne- 
tes?it3\  Tiie  people  of  this  island  can  be  under  uo 
such  necessity;  they  have  fine  pork  and  fowls,  and 
plenty  of  roots  and  fruits.  But  since  we  have  not 
act- 1  ally  seen  theni  ca'  human  flesh,  it  will  admit 
of  doubt  with  some,  whet'ner  tiiey  are  cannibals. 

When  I  got  on  board,  I  learnt  that,  when  the 
launch  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour  taking  in 
ballast,  one  of  the  men  employed  in  this  work,  had 
scaldtid  his  fingers  in  taking  a  stone  up  out  of  some 
water.  This  circumstance  produit^d  the  discovery  of 
several  hot  springs,  at  the  foot  of  the  ciifF,  and  rather 
below  high -watermark. 

This  dav  Mr.  Wales,  and  two  or  three  of  the  oflfi- 
cers  advanced  a  little,  for  the  fnst  time,  into  the 
island.  They  met  with  a  small  straggling  vilhige, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  treated  them  with  great  ci- 
vility; and  the  next  morning  ?Jr  Forster  and  his 
party  made  another  excursion  inland.  They  met 
witii  several  fine  ])lantations  of  plantains,  sugar 
canes,  yams,  &c.;  and  the  natives  were  courteous 
and  civil.  Indeed,  by  this  time,  the  people, 
esj)ecially  those  in  our  neighbomhood,  were  so 
v.ell  reconciled  to  ns,  that  they  shewed  not  the  least 
dislike  at  our  rambling  about  in  the  skirts  of  thie 
V,  oods,  shooting,  <SiC  In  the  afternoon  some  boys  having 
got  behind  tliickets,  and  having  thrown  two  or  three 
stones  at  our  people  who  were  cutting  wood,  they 
were  fired  at  by  the  petty  officers  ])re.>ent  on  duty. 
Biiing  ashore  at  that  t^me,  I  was  alarmed  at  hearing 
the  report  of  the  musquets,  and  seeing  two  or  three 
boys  run  out  of  the  wood.  When  I  knew  the  cause  I 
was  nmch  displeased  at  so  wanton  an  use  being  made 
pf  our  fire-arms^  and  took  measures  to  prevent  it  (op 
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the  future.      Wind   southerly,  with  heavy  showers  of 
rain. 

During  the  nigjht,  and  also  all  the  11th,  the 
volcano  was  exceedingly  troublesome,  and  made  a 
terrible  noise,  throwing"  up  prodigious  columns  of  fire 
and  smoke  at  each  explosion,  which  happened  every 
Three  or  four  minutes;  and,  at  one  time,  great 
stovies  were  seen  high  in  the  air.  Besides  the  neces- 
sary work  of  woodinsf  and  watering,  we  struck  tlve 
main-top-mast  to  fix  new  trestle-trees  and  back- 
stays. Mr.  Forster  and  his  party  went  up  the  hill  on 
ihe  west  side  of  the  harbour,  where  he  found  three 
places  f'tom  whence  smoke  of  a  sulphureous  smell 
issued,  through  cracks  or  fissures  in  the  earth.  The 
g;round  about  these  was  exceedingly  hot,  and  parchtd 
or  burnt,  and  they  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  the  vol- 
cano ;  for,  at  every  explosion  of  the  latter,  the  quantity 
<?f  smoke  or  steam  in  these  was  greatly  increased,  and 
tbrcedoutso  as  to  rise  in  small  columns,  v.hich  we 
raw  from  the  ship,  and  had  taken  for  common  fires 
made  by  the  natives.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  are  the 
hot  springs  before  mentioned. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Forster  having  begun  his 
botanical  ref»eaj-ches  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour, 
fell  in  with  our  frifend  Paowang's  house,  where  he 
saw  most  of  the  articles  i  had  given  him,  hanging  on 
the  adjoining  trees  and  bushes,  as  if  they  were  not 
worthy  of  being  under  his  roof. 

On  the  12th,  some  of  the  officers  accompanied 
Mr,  Forster  to  the  hot  places  he  had  been  at  the  pre- 
cedmg  day.  A  thermometer  placed  in  a  little  hole 
made  in  one  of  them,  rose  from  80,  at  which  it  stood 
in  the  open  air,  to  170.  Several  other  parts  of  the 
bill  emitted  smoke  or  steam  all  the  day,  and  the  vol- 
cano was  unusually  furious,  insosnuch  that  the  air  was 
loaded  with  its  ashes.  The  rain  which  fell  at  this 
time  was  a  compound  of  water,  sand,  and  earth  ;  so 
that  it  properly  m)i;ht  be  called  showers  of  mire. 
Whichever  way  the  wind  was,  we  were  plagued  with 
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the  ashes;  unless  it  blew  very  strong  indeed  from 
the  opposite  direction.  Notwithstanding  the  natives 
seemed  v/ell  enough  satisfied  with  the  few  expeditions 
we  had  made  in  the  neigbourhood,  they  were  unwilling; 
we  should  extend  them  farther.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
&ome  undertook  to  guide  the  gentlemen  when  they 
were  in  the  country,  to  a  place  where  they  might 
see  the  mouth  of  the  volcano.  They  very  readily 
embraced  the  offer  ;  and  were  conducted  down  to 
the  harbour,  before  they  perceived  the  cheat. 

The  1.3ih,  wind  at  N.  E.,  gloomy  weather.  The 
only  thing  worthy  of  note  this  day  was,  tliat  Pao- 
ivaag  being  at  dinner  with  us  on  board,  I  took  the 
<:>pj)ortuniLy  to  shew  him  several  parts  of  the  ship, 
and  various  articles,  in  iiopes  of  finding  out  some- 
thing which  tiiey  might  value,  and  be  induced  to 
take  from  us  in  exchange  for  refreshments;  for 
w'nat  we  got  of  this  kind  was  trifling.  But  he 
looked  on  every  thing  that  was  shewn  him,  with  the 
tit :  ost  indifference;  nor  did  betake  notice  of  any  one 
ihinfr,  except  a  wooden  sand-box,  which  he  seemed  to 
admire,  and  turned  it  two  or  three  times  over  in  his 
hand. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast,  a  party  of  us  set 
out  for  Xhe  country,  to  try  if  we  could  not  get  a 
nearer  and  better  view  of  the  volcano.  We 
went  by  the  way  of  one  of  those  hot  smoking 
places  before  mentmned,  and  dug  a  hole  in  the 
hottest  part,  into  wliich  a  thermometer  of  Fahren- 
lieit's  construction  was  put :  and  the  mercury  pre- 
sently rose  to  100°.  It  remained  in  tlie  hole  two 
niinutes  and  a  half  v/ithout  eitljer  rising  or  falling* 
The  earth  about  this  place  wa->  a  kind  of  white  ciay, 
Irad  a  sulphureous  smell  and  was  soft  and  wet,  the 
smface  only  excepted,  over  which  was  spread  a  thin 
dry  crust,  that  had  upon  it  some  sulphur,  and  a 
vitriolic  substance,  tasting  like  alum.  The  place 
affected  by  the  heat  v\as  nut  above  eight  or  ten 
yards  square  :  and  near  it  were  some  fig-trees, 
which  spread  their  branches  over  part  of  it,  au<4 
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seemeil  to  like  their  *iruiitia?i.  We  tlioti^rht  tiiat 
this  extraordinary  heat  was  cansed  by  the  steam  of 
boihns!;  water,  strongly  imprcj^nated  with  sulphur.  I 
was  told  that  some  of  the  other  places  were  larger  tlian 
tliis ;  though  we  did  not  go  out  of  the  road  to  look  at 
them,  but  proceeded  up  the  hill  through  a  country  so 
covered  with  tiees,  shrubs,  and  pKinLs,  that  the 
bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  seem  to  have 
been  planted  here  by  nature,  were,  in  a  manner, 
choaked  up.  Here  and  there  we  njet  with  a  house, 
gome  few  people,  and  plantations.  These  latter  we 
found  indifferent  states;  son^e  of  longstanding;  otliers 
lately  cleared  ;  and  some  only  clearing,  and  before 
any  thing  bad  been  planted.  The  clearing  of  a 
piece  of  ground  for  plantation,  seemed  to  he  a  work 
of  much  labom*,  considcr'mg  the  tools  they  had  to 
work  with,  which,  though  inych  inferior  to  those  at 
the  Society  Isles,  are  of  the  same  kind.  Their  me- 
thod is,  however,  judicious,  and  as  expeditious  as  it 
t:an  well  be.  They  lop  off  the  small  branches  of 
the  large  trees,  dig  under  the  roots,  and  there  burn 
the  branches  and  smaH  shrubs  and  plants  which 
they  root  up.  The  soil,  in  syme  parts,  is  a  rich 
"black  mould  ;  in  other  parts,  it  seemed  to  be  com- 
posed of  decayed  vegetables,  and  of  the  ashes  the 
volcano  sends  forth  throughout  all  its  neighbour- 
hood. Happening  to  turn  out  of  the  conmion  path, 
we  came  into  a  plantation  where  we  found  a  man 
at  work,  who,  either  out  of  good-nature,  or  to  get  u^ 
the  sooner  out  of  his  territories,  undertook  to  be  our 
guide.  We  followed  him  accordingly ;  but  had  not 
gone  far  before  we  came  to  the  junction  of  two- 
roads,  in  one  of  which  stood  another  man  with  a 
sling  and  a  stone,  which  he  thought  proper  to  lay 
down  when  a  musquet  was  pointed  at  him.  The  at- 
titude in  which  we  found  him^  the  ferocity  appear- 
ing in  his  looks,  and  his  behaviour  after,  convincni 
lb  that  he  meant  to  defend  the  path  he  stood  in. 
.He,  in  some  measure,  gained  his  point  ;  for  our 
guide  took  the  gtUer  rgaU,  and  w^  ft^Uovvtdj    bul 
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not  without  suspecting  be  was  leading  us  outoftbe 
common   way.     The  other  man  went  with  us  hke- 
wise  counting  us  several  times  over,  and  hallooing,  as 
we  judged,  for  assistance  ;    for  we    were   presently- 
joined  by  two  or  three  more,  among  whom  was  a 
young  woman  with  a  club  in  her  hand.      By   these 
people  we  were  conducted  to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and 
shewn  a  road,  leading  down   to  the  harbour,  which 
they  wanted  us  to  take.      Not  choosing  to  comply, 
we  returned  to  that  we  had  left,  which  we  pursued 
alone,  our  guide  refusing  to  go  with  us.      After  as- 
cending another  ridge,  as  thickly  covered  with  wood 
as  those  we  had  come  over,  we  saw  yet  other  hills 
between   us  and  the  volcano,  which  seemed  as  far 
off  as  at  our  first  setting  out.      This  discouraged  us 
from    proceeding  farther,    especially  as   we    could 
get  no  one  to  be  our  guide.     We  therefore  came  to 
a    resolution  to  return  ;  and  had  but  just  put  this  io 
execution  when  we  met  between  twenty  and  thirty 
people,   whom  the  fellow  beft^u-e  mentioned  had  col- 
lected together,  with  a  design,  asAve  judged,  to  op- 
pose our  advancing  into  the  couiritry  ;    but  as  they 
saw  us  returning  they  suffered  us  to  pass  unmolested. 
Some  of  them  put  us  into  the  right  road,  accompa- 
nied us  down  the  hill,  made  us  stop  by  the  way,  to 
entertain  us  with  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  and  sugar- 
cane ;     and  what  we  did  not  eat  on  the  spot,  they 
brought   down  the  hill   with  us.      Thus  we    found 
these    people    hospitable,   civil,    and   good-natured, 
when  not  prompted  to  a  contrary  conduct  by  jea- 
lousy ;  a  conduct  I  cannot  tell  how  to  blame  them 
for,  especially  when  I  considered  the  light  in  which 
tbey  must  view  us.      It  was  impossible  for  tiiem  to 
know  our  real  design  ;    we  enter  their  ports  without 
their  daring  to  oppose;    we   endeavour   to   land   in 
their  country  as  friends,  and   it  is  well  if  this  suc- 
ceeds ;    we    land,    nevertheless,  and    maintain    the 
footing  we  have   got,  by  the  superiority  of  our  fire- 
arms.     Under  such  circumstances,    whft    opii-iioH 
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are  they  to  form  of  us  ?  Is  it  not  as  reasonable  for 
them  to  think  that  we  are  come  to  invade  their 
country,  as  to  pay  them  a  friendly  visit  ?  Time,  and 
some  acquaintance  with  us,  can  only  convince  them 
of  the  latter.  These  people  are  yet  in  a  rude  state  ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  circumstances  and  ap- 
pearances, are  frequently  at  war,  not  only  with 
their  neighbours,  but  among  themselves ;  conse- 
quently must  be  jealous  of  every  new  face.  I  will 
allow  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  to  be 
found  in  this  sea ;  but  there  are  few  nations  who 
would  willingly  suffer  visitors  like  us  to  advance  far 
into  their  country. 

Before  this  excursion  some  of  us  had  been  of 
opinion  that  these  people  were  addicted  to  an  unna- 
tural passion,  because  they  had  endeavoured  to  en- 
tice some  of  our  men  into  the  woods  ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, I  was  told,  that  one  w^ho  had  the  care  of  Mr. 
Forster's  plant  bag,  had  been  once  or  twice  attempted. 
As  the  carrying  of  bundles,  &c.  is  the  office  of  the 
women  in  this  cc^intry,  it  had  occurred  to  me,  and 
I  was  not  singular  in  this,  that  the  natives  might 
mistake  him  and  some  others  for  women.  My  con- 
jecture was  fully  verified  this  day.  For  this  man, 
who  was  one  of  the  party,  and  carried  the  bag  as 
usual,  following  me  down  the  hill,  by  the  words 
which  I  understood  of  the  conversation  of  the  na- 
tives, and  by  their  actions,  1  was  well  assured  that 
they  considered  him  as  a  female  ;  till,  by  some 
means,  they  discovered  their  mistake,  on  which  they 
cried  out,  **  Erramange  !  Erramange  !'*  It  is  a  man  ! 
It  is  a  man  1  The  thing  was  so  palpable,  that 
every  one  was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  they 
had  before  mistaken  his  sex ;  and  that,  after  they 
were  undeceived,  they  seemed  not  to  have  the  least 
notion  of  what  we  had  suspected.  This  circum- 
stance will  shew  how  liable  we  are  to  form  wrong 
conjectures  of  things,  among  people  whose  language 
we  are  ignorant  of.     Had  it  not  been  for  this  disc*- 
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very,  I  make  no  doulH  that  these  people  .would  Iiave 
been  charged  with  this  vile  custom. 

In  the  evenini^^  1  took  a  walk  witli  ssome  of  the 
i:ientlemen  into  the  country  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
harbour,  where  we  had  very  diflercnt  treatment  from 
what  we  had  met  with  in  the  morning.  The  people 
we  now  visited,  among  whom  was  our  friend  Pao- 
wang-,  being  better  ar(]uainted  with  us,  shewed  a 
readiness  to  oljjige  us  in  every  thing  in  their  power. 
We  came  to  the  village  w  hich  had  been  visited  on 
the  9lh.  It  consisted  of  about  twenty  houses,  the 
most  of  which  need  no  other  description  than  com- 
paring them  to  the  roof  of  a  thatched  house  in 
England,  taken  olF  the  walls  and  placed  on  the 
ground.  Some  were  open  at  both  ends;  others 
partly  closed  with  reeds ;  and  all  were  covered 
with  palm  thatch.  A  few  of  them  were  thirty  or 
forty  feet  long,  and  fourteen  or  sixteen  broad.  Be- 
sides these,  they  have  other  mean  hovels,  which, 
1  conceived,  were  only  to  sleep  in.  Some  of  these 
stood  in  a  plantation,  an-fl  I  was  given  to  understand, 
that  in  one  of  them  lay  a  dead  corpse.  They  made 
signs  that  described  sleep,  or  death;  and  circum- 
stances pointed  out  the  latter.  Curious  to  see  all  I 
could,  1  prevailed  on  an  elderly  man  to  go  with  ine 
to  the  hut,  which  was  separated  from  the  others  by 
a  reed  fence,  built  quite  round  it  at  the  distance  of 
four  or  five  feet.  The  entrance  was  by  a  space  in 
the  fence,  made  so  low  as  to  admit  one  to  step  over. 
The  two  sides  and  one  end  of  the  hut  were  closed 
or  built  up  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  s;i,i  e 
materials,  as  the  roof,  'Ihe  other  end  had  been 
open,  but  was  now  well  closed  with  mats,  which  I 
could  not  prevail  on  the  man  to  remove,  or  suffer  me 
to  do  it.  There  hung  at  this  end  of  the  hut  a  ipat- 
ted  bag  or  basket,  in  which  was  a  piece  of  roasted 
yam,  and  some  sort  of  leaves,  all  quite  fresh.  I 
bad  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  inside  of  the  hut,  but 
the  Aiian  wa*  peremjHory  in  refusing  tbis^  and  evep 
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shewed  an  unwillin;j;ness  to  permit  me  to  look  into 
tile  basket.  He  wore  round  bis  neck,  fastened  to 
a  string,  two  or  three  locks  of  buman  bair ;  and  a 
woman  present  bad  several  about  ber  neck.  I  of- 
fered soinetbing  in  excbanj^e  for  tbem ;  but  they 
pive  me  to  understand  they  could  not  part  with 
tiiem,  as  it  was  the  bair  of  tiie  person  wbo  lay  in 
the  iiut.  Thus  1  was  led  to  believe  that  these 
people  dispose  of  their  dead  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  btabeite.  Tbe  same  custom  of  wearing  tbe 
liair  is  observed  by  the  people  of  tbat  island,  and 
also  by  tbe  \ew  Zealanders.  Tbe  former  make  ta- 
man  of  tlie  liair  of  their  deceased  friends,  and 
the  latter  make  ear-rinj^'s  and  necklaces  of  their 
tcet';. 

Near  most  of  tbeir  laro^e  bouses  were  fixed  up' 
right  in  tbe  ground,  tbe  stt-ms  of  four  cocoa-nut 
trees,  in  a  square  position  about  three  feet  from 
each  other.  Some  of  our  gentlemen  who  first  saw 
them,  were  inclined  to  believe  they  were  thus  placed 
on  a  religious  account  ;  but  I  was  now  satisfied  that 
it  was  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  bang  cocoa-nuts 
on  to  dry.  For  when  I  asked,  as  well  as  1  could, 
the  use  of  them,  a  man  took  me  to  one,  loaded 
with  cocoa-nuts  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ;  and 
no  words  could  have  informed  me  better.  Their 
situation  is  well  chosen  for  this  use,  as  most  of 
their  iarge  houses  are  built  in  an  open  airy  place, 
or  wh'  re  tbe  wind  has  a  free  passage,  from  what- 
ever direction  it  blows.  Near  most,  if  not  all  of 
tliem,  is  a  large  tree  or  two,  whose  spreading 
branches  atlbrd  an  agreeable  retreat  Irom  the 
scorching  sun.  This  part  of  the  island  was  well 
cultivated,  open  and  airy  ;  the  plantations  v\ere 
laid  out  by  line,  abounding  with  plantains,  sugar- 
canes,  yams  and  other  roots,  and  stocked  with  fruit 
trees.  In  our  walk  we  met  with  our  old  friend  Pao- 
Wang,  wiiOj    with  some    otiiers,  accompanied  us  to 
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the    water  side,  and   brought   with  them,  as  a  pre- 
sent,  a  few  yams  an1l  cocoa-nuts. 

On  the  I5th,  having  finished  vvoodingf  and  water- 
ing, a  few  hands  only  were  on  shore  making 
brooms,  the  rest  being  employed  onboard,  setting, 
up  the  rigging,  and  putting  the  ship  in  a  condition 
for  sea.  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  botanical  excursion  this 
this  day,  shot  a  pigeon,  in  the  craw  of  which  was 
a  wild  nutmeg.  He  took  some  pains  to  find  the 
tree,  but  his  endeavours  were  without  success.  In 
the  evening  a  party  of  us  walked  to  the  eastern  sea- 
shore, in  order  to  take  the  bearing  of  Annattom, 
and  Erronan  or  Foottoona.  The  liorizon  proved  so 
hazy  that  I  could  see  neither ;  but  one  of  the  na- 
tives gave  me,  as  I  afterwards  found,  the  true  di- 
rection of  them.  We  observed  that  in  all,  or  most 
of  their  sugar  plantations,  were  dug  holes  or  pits, 
four  feet  deep,  and  five  or  six  in  diameter;  and 
on  our  enquiring  their  use,  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  they  caught  rats  in  them.  These  ani- 
mals, which  are  very  destructive  to  the  canes,  are 
here  in  great  plenty.  The  canes,  I  observed,  were 
planted  as  thick  as  possible  round  the  edge  of  these 
pits,  so  that  the  rats  in  coming  at  them  are  the 
more  liable  to  tumble  in. 

Next  morning  we  found  the  tiller  sprung  in  the 
rudder  head,  and,  by  some  strange  neglect,  we  had 
not  a  spare  one  on  board,  which  we  were  ignorant 
of  till  now  it  was  wantina:.  I  knew  but  of  one 
tree  in  the  neighbourhood  fit  for  this  purpose,  which 
I  sent  the  carpenter  on  shore  to  look  at,  and  an 
officer,  with  a  party  of  men,  to  cut  it  down,  pro- 
vided he  could  obtain  leave  of  the  natives  ;  if  not,  he 
was  ordered  to  acquaint  me.  He  understood  that  no 
one  had  any  objection,  and  set  the  people  to  work  ac- 
cordingly. But  as  the  tree  was  large,  this  required 
some  time ;  and,  before  it  was  down,  word  was 
brought  me  that  our  friend  Paowang  was  not  pleas- 
ed.    Upon  this  I  gave  orders  to  desist,   as  we  found 
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that,  by  scnrfin^  a  piece  to  the  inner  ernl  of  the  til- 
ler, and  letting  it  fartlu  r  into  the  rudder-head,  it 
^^ovlld  still  perform  its  olfice.  But  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  spare  one  on  board,  I  went  on  shore, 
sent  for  Paowang;,  made  him  a  present  of  a  doo-  and 
a  piece  of  cloth,  and  then  explained  to  him  that  our 
great  steering  paddle  was  broken,  and  that  I  wanted 
tiiat  tree  to  nial:e  a  new  one.  It  was  easy  to  see  how 
well  pleased  every  ore  present  was,  with  the  means  I 
took  to  obtain  it.  With  one  voice  they  «>'ave  their  con- 
sent, P;)ow;:ni;juinii.fyhis  also,  which  lie  perhr.psconld 
riot  have  done  without  ihe  others;  for  1  do  not  know 
that  he  luid  either  more  property,  or  more  authority 
than  the  rest.  Tliis  ]>oint  heintj  ohtainrd,  I  took 
our  friend  on  board  to  dinner,  and  after  it  v. cis  oxer. 
Went  wiih  him  ashore,  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  chief, 
who  was  siiid  to  he  king  oftlie  island;  which  was  a 
doubt  witii  me.  Paowang  took  little  or  no  notice  of 
him.  I  made  him  a  present,  afier  which  he  insme- 
diately  went  av\ay,  as  if  he  got  all  he  came  for.  IPs 
name  was  (ieoo^y,  aiid  they  gave  him  the  title  of 
j^reeke.  lie  was  very  old,  luit  had  a  merry  <  pen 
countenance.  He  wore  round  his  waist  a  broad  red 
and  white  chequered  belt,  the  materials  and  manu- 
facture of  which  seemed  the  same  as  that  of  Ota- 
heite  cloth  ;  hut  this  was  hardly  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion. He  had  witlj  him  a  son,  not  less  than  foriy- 
five  or  fifty  years  of  age.  A  great  number  of  people 
were  at  this  time  at  the  landiiig-j'lace,  most  of 
Ihem  from  di.-tant  parts.  The  behaviour  of  many 
was  friendly;  while  others  were  daring  and  insolent, 
which  I  thought  proper  to  put  up  with,  as  our  stay 
wi»s  nearly  at  an  end. 

On  the  17th,  about  ten  o'clock,  I  went  ashore, 
?nd  found  in  the  crowd  old  Gc^gy  and  his  son, 
who  soon  made  me  understand  that  they  wanted  to 
dine  with  me  ;  and  accordingly  I  brought  tliem  and 
two  more,  on  iDoard.  They  all  called  them  Aree- 
kcGs  (or  kings)  •    but  I  doubt  if  any  of  them   l^ad 
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the  least  pretensions  to  that  title  over  the  whole 
island.  It  had  been  remarked,  that  one  of  these 
kin^s  had  not  authority  enough  to  order  one  of  the 
people  up  into  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  to  hv\x]<^  him  down 
some  nuts.  Althouf;h  he  spoke  to  several,  he  was  at 
last  obliged  go  himself,  and,  by  way  of  revenge, 
as  it  was  thought,  left  not  a  nut  on  the  tree,  taking 
what  he  wanted  himself,  and  giving  the  rest  to  some 
of  our  people. 

When  I  got  them  on  board,  I  went  with  them  all 
over  the  ship,  which  they  viewed  with  uncommon 
surprise  and  attention.  We  hajipened  to  have  for 
their  entertainment  a  kind  of  pic  or  pudding  made 
of  })lantains,  and  some  sort  of  greens  which  we  had 
got  from  on*;  of  the  natives.  On  this,  and  on  yams 
they  made  a  hearty  dinner;  for,  as  to  tlie  salt  beef 
and  pork  they  would  hardly  taste  them.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, having  n)ade  each  of  them  a  present  of  a 
hatchet,  a  spike-nail,  and  some  medals,  I  conducted 
them  ashore. 

Mr.  Forster  and  I  then  went  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  harbour,  and,  having  tried,  with  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  the  head  of  one  of  the  hot  springs  we 
found  that  the  mercury  rose  to  191*.  At  this  time 
the  tide  was  up  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  spring, 
so  that  we  judged,  it  might,  in  some  degree,  be 
cooled  by  it.  We  were  mistaken  however,  for  on  re- 
peating the  experiment  next  morning,  when  the  tide 
was  out,  the  mercury  rose  no  higher  than  1H7*; 
but,  at  another  spring,  where  the  water  bubbled 
out  of  the  sand  from  under  the  rock  at  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  the  harbour,  the  mercury  in  the  same  ther- 
mometer, rose  to  202®!,  which  is  but  little  colder 
than  boiling  water.  The  hot  places  before  mentioned 
are  from  about  three  to  four  hundred  feet  perpen- 
dicular above  these  springs,  and  on  the  slo])e  of 
the  same  ridge  with  the  volcano  ;  that  is,  there  are 
no  vallies  between  them  but  such  as  are  formed  in 
<he  ridge  itself  j   nor  ia  the;  volcauo  t>r\  the  hi^hcs^t- 
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part  of  the  ridge,  bul  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  it.  This 
is,  I  have  beeii  told,  contrary  to  the  general  cpinion 
of  philosophers,  who  say  that  volcanos  mii>t  be  ou 
the  siunmits  of  the  highest  hills.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  the  case  on  this  island,  that  some  of 
its  hills  are  more  than  double  the  height  of  that  on 
which  the  volcano  is,  and  close  to  it.  To  these 
remarks  I  must  add,  that,  in  wet  or  moist  weather, 
the  volcano  was  most  violent.  There  seems  to  be 
room  for  some  philosophical  reasoning  on  these 
phirnomena  of  nature ;  but  not  having  any  tal-nt 
that  way,  I  must  content  myself  with  stating  ficts  as 
I  found  them,  and  leave  the  causes  to  men  of  more 
abilities. 

The  tiller  was  now  finished;  but.  as  the  wind  v.*as 
nntavourable  for  sailing,  the  guard  was  sent  on 
shore  on  the  19tb,  as  before,  and  a  party  of  men 
to  cut  up  and  bring  otY  the  remainder  of  the  tree 
from  which  we  had  got  the  tiller.  Having  nothing 
else  to  do,  I  went  on  shore  with  them,  and  finding  a 
good  number  of  the  natives  collected  about  the  land' 
ing- place  as  usual,  I  distributed  among  them  all 
the  articles  I  had  w  ith  me,  and  then  went  on  board 
for  more.  In  less  than  an  hour  I  returned,  just 
as  cmr  people  were  getting  some  large  logs  into  the 
boat.  At  the  same  time  four  or  five  of  the  natives 
stepped  forward  to  see  what  we  Avere  about,  and  r.s 
we  did  not  allow  them  to  come  within  certain  limits* 
unless  to  pass  along  the  beach,  the  centry  ordered 
them  back,  which  they  readily  complied  with.  At 
this  time,  having  my  eyes  fixed  on  them,  I  observed 
the  centry  present  his  piece  (as  1  thought  at  these 
men,)  and  was  just  going  to  reprove  him  fiw  it, 
because  I  had  observed  that,  whenever  this  was  done, 
some  of  the  natives  would  hold  up  their  arms,  to  let  us 
§ee  they  were  equally  ready.  But  I  was  astoni^ied 
beyond  measure  when  the  centry  fired,  for  1  saw 
not  the  least  cause.  At  this  outrage  most  of  the 
people  fled  :  it  was  only  a  few  I  could  prevail  ou  ta 
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remain.  As  tliey  ran  oft',  I  observej  one  man  to 
fall ;  and  he  was  immediately  lifted  up  by  two 
others,  who  took  him  into  the  water,  and  washed  his 
wound,  and  then  led  him  oft*  Presently  after,  some 
came  and  described  to  me  the  nature  of  his  wound  ; 
dnd  as  I  found  he  w  as  not  carried  far,  I  sc  nt  for  the 
surgeon.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  I  went  with  him  to  the 
man,  whom  we  found  expiring.  Tlie  ball  had  struck 
his  left  arm,  which  was  much  shattered,  and  then  en- 
tered his  body  by  the  short  ribs,  one  of  which  was 
broken.  The  rascal  who  fired,  pretended  that  a 
man  had  laid  an  arrow  across  his  bow,  ond  was  g-o- 
ing  to  shoot  at  him,  so  that  he  appreliendtd  himself 
in  danger.  But  this  was  no  more  than  they  Imd 
always  done,  and  with  no  other  view  than  to  shew 
they  were  armed  as  well  as  we  ;  at  least  J  have 
reason  to  think  so,  as  thej-^  never  went  fartlier. 
What  made  this  incident  tlie  more  unfortunate,  it  not 
appearing  to  be  the  man  wlio  bent  the  bow,  that 
was  shot,  but  one  who  stood  by  him.  This  aftair 
threw  the  natives  into  the  utmost  consternation  ; 
and  a  few  that  were  prevailed  on  to  stay,  7*an  to 
the  plantations  and  brought  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  which 
they  laid  down  at  our  feet.  So  soon  were  those 
daring  people  humbled!  When  1  went  on  board  to 
dinner,  they  all  retired,  and  only  a  few  appeared  in 
the  afternoon,  amongst  whom  were  Paov\ang  and 
Wlia-a-gou.  I  had  not  seen  this  young  man  since 
the  day  he  had  dined  on  board.  l>oth  he  and  Pa- 
owang  promised  to  bring  me  fruit,  &c.  the  next 
morning,  but  our  early  departure  put  it  out  of  lhei|- 
power. 
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CHAP,  VI. 

Veparfurefrom  Tanna;  idthsomc  Account  of  its  Inha* 
bit  ants,  their  Manners  and  Aris. 

DuRTKG  the  night  the  wind  had  veered  round  to  S.  E. 
As  this  was  favourable  for  getting-  out  of  the  harbour, 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  we  began 
to  unmoor,  and  at  eight,  having  weighed  our  last 
anchor,  put  to  sea.  As  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the 
land,  I  brought  to  waiting  for  the  launch,  which  was 
left  behind  to  take  up  a  kcdge  anchor  and  hawser-we 
had  out,  to  cast  by.  About  day-break  a  noise  was 
heard  in  the  woods,  nearly  abreast  of  us,  on  the  eat^t 
side  of  the  harbour,  not  unlike  singing  of  psalms.  I 
was  told  that  the  like  had  been  heard  at  the  same 
time  every  morning;  but  it  never  came  to  my  know- 
ledge till  now,  when  it  was  too  late  to  learn  the  occa- 
sion of  it.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  at  ti^e  east 
point  of  the  harbour  (where  we  observed,  in  corninij 
in,  some  houses,  boats,  &;c.)  was  something  sncred 
to  religion,  because  some  of  our  people  had  attempt- 
ed to  go  to  this  point,  and  were  prevented  by  the 
natives.  I  thought,  and  do  still  think,  it  was  owing 
to  a  desire  they  shewed  on  eyery  occasion,  of  fixing 
bounds  to  our  excursions.  So  far  as  vre  had  once 
been,  we  might  go  again  ;  but  not  farther  with  their 
consent.  But  by  encroaching  a  little  every  time,  our 
country  expeditious  were  insensibly  extended  without 
giving  the  least  umbrage.  Besides,  these  morning 
ceremonies,  whether  religious  or  not,  were  not  per- 
formed down  at  that  point,  but  in  a  part  where  some 
of  our  people  had  been  daily. 

I  cannot  say  what  might  be  the  true  cause  of  these 
people  shewing  such  dislike  to  our  going  up  into  their 
country.  It  might  be  owing  to  a  naturally  jealous 
disposition,  or  perhaps  to  their  being  accustomed  to 
hostile   visists   from   their   neighbours,    or   quarrels 
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amon<]^  themselves.  Circumstances  seemed  to  shew 
that  such  must  frequently  hijppen  ;  for  we  observed 
them  very  expert  in  arms,  and  well  accustomed  to 
tliem  :  seldom  or  never  travelling  without  them.  It 
is  possib,€  all  thi-  might  be  on  cur  account ;  but  I 
havt.Iy  think  it.  We  never  gave  them  the  least 
ino iestation,  nor  did  we  touch  any  part  of  their  pro- 
pertv,  not  even  the  wood  and  water,  without  fir.-t 
having  obtained  tlicir  consent.  The  very  cocoa-nuts, 
hanging  over  rite  heads  of  the  workmen  were  as  safe 
as  those  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  It  happened 
rvher  fortunately,  tliat  there  were  so  many  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  near  the  skirts  of  the  harbour,  which 
seem'^d  not  to  be  private  property ;  so  that  we  could 
generally  prevail  on  the  natives  to  bring  us  some  of 
these  nuts,  when  nothing  would  induce  them  to  bring 
any  out  of  the  country. 

\\e  were  not  wholly  without  refreshments;  for 
besides  the  fish,  which  our  seine  now  and  then  pro- 
vided U'  with,  wc  procured  daily  some  fruits  or  roots 
from  the  natives,  though  but  little  in  proportion  to 
"what  we  co-mM  consume.  The  reason  why  we  got  no 
more  might  bf  our  having  noticing  to  give  them  in 
exchange,  \^  inch  tr.ey  thought  valuable.  They  had 
noi  the  kast  knoviledoe  of  iron;  consequently,  nails 
and  ir<  n  tools,  beai'u^.  &c.  which  had  so  great  a  run 
at  the  more  eastern  isles,  were  of  no  consideration 
here  ;  and  cloth  can  be  of  no  use  to  people  who  go 
naked. 

The  produce  of  this  island  is  Irend-fruit,  p]ci;tains, 
cocoa-nuts,  a  fruit  like  a  nectaritie,  y<'!m>,  tarra,  a 
sort  of  potatoe,  sugar-cane,  wild  figs,  a  fruit  like  an 
orange,  which  is  not  eatable,  and  some  other  fruit 
and  nuis  whose  names  I  have  not.  Kor  have  I  any 
doubt  that  the  nutmeg  before  mentioned  was  the 
produce  of  this  island.  The  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts, 
an*!  plantains,  are  neither  so  plentiful  nor  so  good 
a.^  U  Otaiir.ite;  on  the  other  hand,  sugar-canes  and 
yams  are  not  only  in  greater  plenty,  biit  of  superior 
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qiialilj^  and  much  larger.     Vve  o-ot  one  of  the  latter 
which    weighed    fifiy-six    pounds,    every   ounce    of 
which  was  good.     Ho£^s  did  not  seeni  to  be  scarce  ; 
but  we  saw   not  many  fowls.     These  are  the  only 
domestic  afiimnls  they   have.     Land  birds   are  not 
more   numerous    ihan    at   Otabeite,    and  the   other 
islands;  but  we  met  with  some  small  birds,  with  a 
very  beautiful  plumage,  which   we  had  never  seen 
before.     There   is   as  great  a    variety  of  trees  and 
■phinfs  here,  as  at  any  island  we  touched  at,  where 
our  botanists  had  time  to  examine.     I  belii  vc  Uiese 
people  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  land,  and 
that  the  sea  contributes  but  little  to  their  subsistence. 
Whether  this   arises  frcm  the  coast  not  aboundm^ 
with  fidi,  or  from  tlieir  bemg;  bad  fishermen,  I  know 
not;    both  causes  perhaps  concur.     I  never  saw  any 
$ort  I  f  fishing-tackle  amongst  them,  nor  any  one  out 
fishing-,  except  on  the  shoals,  or  along  the  shores  of 
the  harbour,  where  they  would  watch  to  strike  with 
a  dart  such  fish  as  came  within  their  reach;  and  iii 
this  they  uere  expert.     They  seemed  .nuch  to  admire 
our  catching  fish  with  the   seine  ;    and^    I    believe, 
Were  not  well  pleased  with  it  at  last.     1  doubt    not, 
they  have  other  methods  of  catching  fish  besides  strik* 
in^  ihem. 

We  understood  that  the  little  isle  of  Immer  was 
chitfly  inh:.ibited  by  tlsheimen,  and  that  the  canoes 
We  frtquenlly  saw  pass,  to  and  from  that  isle  and  the 
east  ))oint  of  tlie  harbour,  were  fishing  canoes. 
'J'hese  canoes  were  of  unequal  sizes;  some  thirty  feet 
long,  two  broad,  and  thiee  deep  ;  and  they  are  com- 
posed of  several  pi<  ces  of  wood  clumsily  sewed  toge- 
ther with  bandages.  The  joi*nts  are  covered  on  the 
outside  by  a  thin  batteu  champhered  off  at  the 
edges,  over  which  the  bandages  pass.  They  are 
navigated  either  by  paddles  or  sails.  The  sail  is 
lalteen,  extended  to  a  yard  ai'd  boom,  and  hoisted  to 
a  short  mast.  Some  of  the  large  canoes  have  two  sails^ 
and  all  of  tUem  outrig-^ers. 
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At  first  we  thought  the  people  of  this  island,  as 
well  as  those  of  Erromango,  were  a  race  between 
the  natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands  and  those  of 
Mallicollo  ;  but  a  little  acquaintance  with  them  con- 
viiiced  us  that  they  had  litt'ie  or  no  affinity  to  either, 
except  it  be  in  their  hair,  which  is  much  like  what 
the  people  of  the  latter  island  have.  The  general 
coloui's  of  it  are  black  and  broivn,  growing  to  a  toler- 
Ctblc  length,  and  very  crisp  and  curly.  They  separate 
it  into  small  locks^,  which  they  woold  or  cue  round 
with  the  rmd  of  a  slender  plant,  down  to  about  an 
inch  of  the  ends;  and,  as  the  hair  grows,  the  woold- 
injr  is  continued.  Each  of  these  cues  or  locks  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  common  whip-cord  ;  and 
ihev  look  like  a  parcel  of  small  strings  hanging  down 
from  the  crown  of  their  heads.  Their  beards,  which 
are  ^>trong  and.  bushy,  are  generally  short.  The 
wumen  do  not  wear  their  hair  so,  but  cropped  ;  nor 
<lo  (he  boys,  till  they  approach  manhood.  Some  few 
riien,  women,  and  children,  were  seen,  who  had  hair 
likt-.  ours^;  but  it  was  obvious  that  these  were  of  an- 
other nation  ;  and,  I  think,  we  understood  they  came 
from  Erronan.  It  is  to  this  island  they  ascribe  one 
of  the  two  languages  which  they  speak,  and  which 
is  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  as  that  spoken  in 
the  Friendly  Islands.  Jt  is  therefore  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Erronan  was  peopled  from  that  nation, 
and  that  by  long  intercourse  with  Tanna  and  the 
other  neighbouring  islands,  each  had  learnt  the 
otlier's  language,  which  they  use  indiscrimi- 
nat  ly. 

The  other  language  which  the  people  of  Tanna 
speak,  and,  as  we  understood,  those  of  Erromango 
and  Annatom,  i*  properly  their  own.  It  is  different 
from  any  we  had  before  met  with,  and  bears  no  affi- 
nity to  that  of  MallicoUo;  so  that,  it  should  seem, 
the  people  of  these  islands  are  a  distinct  nation  of 
lliemselves.  MalUcollo,  Apee,  &c.  were  names 
entirely  unknown  to  them  ;  ihey  even  knew  nothing 
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of  Sandwich  Island,  which  is  much  the  nearer.  I 
took  no  small  pains  to  know  how  far  their  geographic 
cal  knowledge  extended  ;  and  did  not  linil  that  it 
exceeded  the  limits  of  their  horizon. 

'Jhese  people  are  of  the  middle  size,  rather  slender 
than  otherwise ;  many  are  little,  hut  few  tall  or 
stout ;  the  most  of  them  have  good  tcatures,  and 
agreeable  countenances ;  are,  like  all  the  tropical 
race,  active  and  nimble;  and  seem  to  excel  in  the 
use  of  arms,  but  n&t  to  be  fond  of  labour.  Tney 
never  would  put  a  hand  to  assist  in  any  work  we 
were  carrying  on,  which  the  people  of  the  other 
islands  used  to  delight  in.  But  what  I  judge  most 
from,  is  their  making  the  females  do  the  most 
laborious  work,  as  if  they  were  pack-horses.  1  have 
seen  a  woman  carrying  a  large  bundle  on  her  back, 
or  a  child  on  her  back  and  a  bundle  under  her  arm^ 
and  a  fellow  strutting  before  her  with  nothing  but  a 
club  or  spear,  or  some  such  thing..  We  have  fre- 
quently observed  little  troops  of  women  pass,  to  and 
fro,  along  the  beachj  laden  with  fruit  and  roots, 
escorted  by  a  party  of  men  under  arms ;  though^ 
ijow  and  then,  we  have  seen  a  man  carry  a  burdeit 
at  the  same  time>  but  not  often.  1  know  not  oii 
what  account  this  was  done^i  nor  that  an  armed  troop 
was  necessary.  At  first,  ,we  thought  they  were  mov- 
ing out  of  the  neighbourhood  with  their  efVects  ;  but 
we  afterwards  saw  them  both  carry  aut^  and  bring  in, 
every  day. 

I  cannot  say  the  women  are  beauties;  but  I  think 
them  handsome  enough  for  the  mien,  arid  too'  hand- 
some for  the  use  that  is  made  of  thtm.  Both  sexe^ 
are  of  a  very  dark  colour,  but  not  black;  nor  have 
they  the  least  characteristic  of  the  negro  about  them. 
They  make  themselves  blacker  than  tiiey  really  are, 
by  painting  their  faces  with  a  pigment  of  the  colour 
of  black  lead.  They  aLo  Use  sinother  soft  which  is 
red,  and  a  third  sort  browns  or  a  colour  beiwten  rtd 
and  black.     All  the^e,  but  especially  the  fir.st..  thcf 
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lay  on  with  a  libera]  hand,  not  only  on  the  face,  but 
on  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  breast.  The  men  wear 
nothinjj  but  a  belt,  and  the  wrapping  leaf  as  at 
Mallicollo.*  The  women  have  a  kind  of  petticoat 
made  of  the  filaments  of  the  plantain  tree,  flags,  or 
some  such  thing,  which  reaches  below  the  knee. 
Both  sexes  wear  ornaments,  such  as  bracelets,  ear- 
rings, necklaces,  and  amulets.  The  bracelets  are 
chiefly  worn  by  the  men;  som.e  made  of  sea-shells, 
and  others  of  those  of  the  cocoa-nut.  The  men  also 
wear  amulets;  and  those  of  most  value  being: made 
of  a  greenish  stone,  the  green  stone  of  New  Zealand 
is  valued  by  them  for  this  purpose.  Necklaces  are 
chiefly  used  by  the  women,  and  made  mostly  of 
shells.  Ear-rings  are  common  to  both  sexes,  aiid 
those  valued  most  are  made  of  tortoise-sbell.  Some 
of  our  people  having  got  some  at  the  Friendly  Tslainls, 
brought  it  to  a  gocnl  market  here,  where  it  was  of/ 
more  value  than  any  thing  we  had  besides;  from 
which  I  conclude  that  these  people  catch  but  few 
turtle,  though  I  saw  one  in  the  harbour,  just  as  we 
were  getting  under  sail.  I  ob^ferved  that,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  our  stay,  they  began  to  ask  for 
hatchets,  and  large  nails;  so  that  it  is  likely  they  had 
found  that  iron  is  more  serviceable  than  stone,  bone, 
or  shells,  of  which  all  their  tools  I  have  sicn  are 
made.  Their  stone  hatchets,  at  least  all  tliose  1  saw, 
are  not  in  the  shape  of  adze.*,  as  at  the  other  islands, 
bvt  more  like  an  ax.  In  the  helve,  which  i» 
pretty  thick,  is  made  a  hole  into  which  the  &ton€  is 
fixed. 

'J'hesc  people,  besides  the  cultivation  of  ground, 
have  few  other  arts  worth  mentioning.  They  know 
iiow  to  make  a  coarse  kind  of  malting,  and  a  coarse 
cloth  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  is  used  chiefly  for 
I  elts.     The  workmanship  of  their  canoes,   I  have 
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before  observetl,  is  very  rude ;  and  tlieir  arms,  with 
which  they  take  the  most  pains  in  point  of  neatness, 
come  fiir  short  of  some  others  we  have  seen.  Their 
weapons  are  clubs,  spyars  or  darts,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  stones.  Th^  clubs  are  of  three  or  four  kinds,  and 
from  three  to  f:Ve  feet  Ion  jr.  They  seem  to  pU\ce 
most  dependence  on  the  darts,  which  are  pointed 
with  three  bearded  ed<,^es.  In  thrownin-  them  they 
make  use  of  a  becket,  that  is  a  piece  of  stiff  plaited 
cord  about  six  inches  lonir,  with  an  eye  in  one  end 
and  a  knot  at  the  other.  The  eye  is  fixed  on  the  fore 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  end  is  hitched 
round  the  dart,  where  it  is  nearly  on  an  equal  poise. 
They  hold  the  dart  between  the  'thumb  and  remain- 
in.£r  fingers,  which  serve  only  to  "five  it  direction,  the 
vefocity  beino-  communicated  by  the  becket  and  fore- 
finger. The  former  flies  oti  from  the  dart  the  instant 
its  velocity  becomes  orreater  than  that  of  the  hand. 
But  it  remains  on  the  fincrer  ready  to  be  used  again. 
With  darts  they  kill  both  birds  and  fish,  and  are  sure 
of  hitting  a  mark,  within  the  compass  of  the  crown 
of  a  hat,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  yards  ;  but, 
at  double  that  distance,  it  is  chance  if  they  bit  a  mark 
th^  size  of  a  man's  body,  though  they  will  throw  the 
weapon  sixty  or  seven  yards.  Tiiey  always  throw 
with  all  their  might,  kt'the  distance  be  what  it  will. 
Darts,  bows  and  arrows  are  to  them  what  musquets 
are  to  us.  The  arrows  are  made  of  reeds  pointed 
with  hard  wood  :  some  are  bearded  and  some  not, 
and  those  for  shooting  birds  have  two,  three,  an4 
sometimes  four  points.  The  stones  they  use,  :.re,  in 
general,  the  branches  of  coral  rocks  from  eight  to 
fourteen  inches  long,  and  from  an  inch  to  an  iuch- 
and-half  in  diameter.  I  know  not  if  they  employ 
them  as  missive  weapons;  ahmofct  every  one  of  them 
carries  a  club,  and  besides  that,  either  dart?,  or  a 
bow  and  arrows,  but'  never  both :  those  who  had  stones 
kept  them  generally  in  their  belts. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  their  arms  witU- 
n'4 
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out  adding  an  entire  passaoe  out  of  IMr.  Wale^i^s 
journal.  As  this  uentieman  was  continually  on  shore 
amongst  them,  he  iiad  a  better  opportunity  ofseeinjj 
\vh;-.t  they  could  perform,  than  any  of  us.  The 
passage  is  as  follows:  "1  must  confess  1  have  been 
often  led  to  think  the  feats  which  Homer  represents 
bis  I'er^e^  as  performing:  with  their  spears,  a  little  too 
invcb  o*  the  marvellous  to  be  admitted  into  ah  heroic 
poem;  I  mean  when  confined  within  the  strait  stays 
of  Aristotle.  ISay,  even  so  great  an  advocate. for 
him  as  Mr.  Pope,  acknowledges  them  to  be  surpris- 
ing.  But  si»)ce  1  have  seen  what  these  people  can  do 
with  their  wooden  spears,  and  them  badly  pointed, 
and  not  of  a  very  liard  nature,  I  have  not  the  least 
exception  to  any  one  passage  in  that  great  poet  ou 
tlrs  account.  But,  if  I  see  fewer  exceptions,  lean 
fiud  infinitely  more  beauties  in  him;  as  he  has,  I 
tiiuik,  scarce  an  action,  circumstance,  or  description 
of  any  Vind  wliatever,  relating  to  a  spear,  which  I 
have  not  seen  and  recognised  among  these  people  ; 
as  their  u  hirling  motion,  and  whistling  noise,  as  they 
fly ;  their  quivering  nioi  ion,  as  they  stick  in  the  ground 
when  iliey  fall ;  their  n;editating  their  aim,  when  they 
are  going  to  throw;  and  their  shaking  them  in  their 
band  as  they  go  along,  S-c.  &c.'* 

I  know  no  more  of  their  cookery,  than  that  it 
consists  of  roasting  and  baking;  for  they  have  no 
vefvsel  in  which  water  can  be  boiled.  Ts'or  do  I  know 
that  they  have  any  other  liquor  but  water  and  the 
juice  of  tlie  cocoa-nut. 

We  are  utter  strangers  to  their  religion  ;  and  but 
1  ttie  acquainted  with  their  government.  They  seein 
to  hu»e  Chiefs  among  them  ;  at  least  some  were 
pointed  out  to  us  by  that  title  ;  but,  as  I  before  ob- 
strved,  they  appeared  to  have  very  little  authority 
ever  the  rest  of  the  people.  Old  Geogy  was  the  only 
pne  ttiC  people  were  ever  seen  to  take  the  least  notice 
of;  but  whether  this  was  owing  to  high  rank  or  old 
age,  I  cannot  say.     On  several  occasions  I  have  seen 
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the  old  men  respected  and  obeyod.  Our  friend 
Paowang  was  so ;  and  yet  I  never  heard  him  calkd 
Chief,  and  have  many  reasons  to  believe  tbnt  he  had 
not  a  ri^ht  to  any  more  autliority  than  many  of  his 
neighbours,  and  few,  if  any,  were  bound  to  obey 
him,  or  any  other  person  in  our  neighbourhood  ;  for 
if  there  had  l>een  such  a  one,  we  certainly  s^'ould, 
by  some  means,  have  known  it.  I  named  the 
harbour  Port  Resolution,  af>er  the  ship,  she  being 
the  fust  which  ever  entered  it.  It  is  situated  on  tht; 
north  side  of  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  island, 
and  about  E.  N.  E.  from  the  volcano;  in  the  latitude 
of  19°  32' 25"^  South,  and  in  the  lon<;;tude  cf  i()V^ 
41.'  35"  east.  It  is  no  more  than  a  Uttle  creek  running; 
in  S.  by  W.  I  W,  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  ni.(i  i^ 
about  half  that  in  breadth.  A  shoal  of  sand  and 
rocks,  lyinj^  on  the  east  side,  makes  it  still  narrower-. 
The  depth  of  water  in  the  harbour  is  from  six  to 
three  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  is  sand  and  nmo^ 
No  place  can  be  more  eonvenent  for  takinc^  in  wood 
and  water;  for  both  are  close  to  the  shore.  The 
water  stunk  a  little  after  it  had  l>een  a  few  dayjs  on 
board,  but  it  afterwards  turned  sweet ;  and  ever* 
when  it  was  at  the  worst,  the  tin  nxachine  would,  in 
u  few  hours,  recover  a  whole  cask.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent contrivance  for  sweetening  water  at  sea,  and  is 
well  known  in  the  nuvy, 

Mr.  Wales,  from  whom  I  had  the  latitude  and 
lonj^itude,  found  the  variation  of  the  needle  to  be 
^^  14'  12*  east,  and  the  dip  of  its  south  end  4-5^  2  ^ 
He  also  observed  the  time  of  high  water,  on  the  full 
and  change  days,  to  be  about  5h  45m  ;  and  Llie  tide  la 
rise  and  fall  three  feet.. 
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CHAP.  Yli. 

The  Survey  of  the  Islands  continued,  and  a  more  parti- 
cular Description  of  them. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  were  hoisted  in,  we  made 
sail,  and  stretched  to  the  eastward,  with  a  fresh  gale 
at  S.  E.,  in  order  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  Erronan, 
and  to  see  if  there  was  aiiy  land  in  its  neighbourhood. 
We  ?tood  on  till  midnight,  when,  having  passed 
the  island,  we  taclced,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  night  making  two  boards.  At  sun -rise  on  the 
21st.  we  stood  to  S.  W..  in  order  to  get  to  the  south 
C'i'  Tanna,  aud  nearer  to  Annatom,  to  observe  if  any 
more  land  lay  in  that  direction;  for  an  extraordinary 
clear  morning  had  produced  no  discovery  of  any  to 
^he  ea^t.  At  noon  having  observed  in  latitude  20*^ 
33' .30",  the  situation  of  the  lands  around  us  was  as 
follows.  Port  iiesokuion  boie  N.  86°  west,  distant 
six  and  a  half-leagues  ;  the  Island  of  Tanna  extended 
from  S.  S8°  vvest,"to  N.  61°  west;  Traitor's  Head  N. 
58^  v.est,  distant  twenty  leagues  ;  the  Island  of 
Enonan  !N.  8<  °  east,  distant  five  leagues;  and 
Annalom  fj-om  S.  i  E.  to  !?=.  S  \V.,  distant  ten. leagues. 
We  continued  to  stietch  to  the  south  till  two  o'clock 
p.  M  when,  seeing  no  more  land  before  us,  we  bore 
up  round  the  S.  E.  end  ofTunna;  and,  with  a  fine 
g:ale  at  E.  S.  E.,  ran  along  the  south  coast  at  one 
league  frovn  shore.  It  seemed  a  bold  one,  without 
the  guard  of  any  rocks  ;  and  the  country  full  as  fertile 
as  in  tlie  neighbouihood  of  the  harbour,  and  making 
a  fiiie^  appearance.  At  six  o'clock  the  high  land  of 
Erroniango  appeared  over  the  west  end  of  Tanna  in 
the  dirrction  of  JN.  I(i°  west  ;  at  eight  o'clock  we  were 
})ast  the  island,  and  steered  N.  N,  W.   for  Sandwich 
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Island,  in  orclex*  to  finish  the  survey*  of  it,  and  of 
the  isles  to  the  N.  W.  On  ihe  22d,  at  four  o'clock 
P.  M.,  we  drew  near  the  S.  E.  end,  and  ranginir  the 
soLitii  coast,  found  it  to  trend  in  tiie  direction  of  west 
and  W.  N.  \y.  for  about  nine  leagues.  Near  ?the 
middle  of  this  lenjrth,  and  close  to  the  shore,  are 
three  or  four  small  isles,  behind  which  seemed  to  be 
a  safe  anchorage.  But  not  thinkin©-  I  had  any  time 
to  spare  to  visit  this  fine  island,  I  continued  to  range 
the  coast  to  its  western  extremity,  and  then  steered 
N.  N.  W.  from  the  S.  E.  end  of  MallicoUo,  which,  at 
half  past  six  o'clock  next  morning,  bore  N.  14°  cast, 
distant  seven  or  eight  leajjues,  and  llitee- Hills 
Island  S.  S^'^  east.  Soon  after,  we  saw  the  islands 
Apee,  Paoom,  and  Ambrym.  ^Yhat  we  had  com- 
prehended undef  the  name  of  Paoom  appeared  now 
to  be  two  ih^les,  something  like  a  separation  being  seen 
between  the  hill  and  the  land  to  the  west  of  it.  We 
approached  the  S.  W.  side  of  jMallicollo  to  within 
half  a  league,  and  ranged  it  at  that  distance.  From 
the  S.  E.  point,  the  direction  of  the  land  is  west,  a 
little  southerly,  for  six  or  seven  leagues,  and  then  N. 
W.  by  W.  three  leagues,  to  a  pretty  high  point  or 
head  land,  situated  in  latitude  1G°  2f)',  and  which 
obtained  the  name  of  south-west  Cape.  The  coast, 
which  is  low,  seemed  to  be  indented  into  creeks  and 
projecting  points  ;  or  else,  these  points  were  small 
iiles  lying  under  the  shore.  We  were  sure  of  one, 
vhich  lies  between  two  and  three  leagues  east  of  the 
(ape.  Close  to  the  west  side  or  point  of  the  C.ipe, 
lies,  connected  with  it  by  breakers,  a  round  rock  or 


*  The  word  Survey  is  not  here  to  be  understood  in  its 
literal  sense.  Surveying  a  place,  according  to  my  idea,  is 
taking  a  geometrical  plan  of  it,  in  which  every  place  is 
to  have  its  true  situation,  which  cannot  be  done  m  a  work 
of  thjs  nature. 
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islot,    which   helps   to   shelter    a   fine  bay,    formetl 

by    an    elbow    iu    the    coast,     from    the    reigniiij^ 

winds. 

The  natives  appeared  in  troops  on  many  parts  of 
the  shore,  and  some  seemed  desirous  to  come  off  to  lis 
in  canoes  ;  but  they  did  not  4  and,  probably,  our  not 
shortening  sail,  was  the  reason.  From  tlie  south- 
west Cape,  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  N.  by  W.  ^ 
but  the  most  advanced  land  bore  from  it  N.  W.  by  N,, 
at  whi('h  the  land  seemed  to  terminate,  Continuinj^ 
to  follow  the  direction  of  the  coast,  at  noon  it  was 
two  miles  from  us  ;  and  our  latitude  by  observation, 
was  l(j®  22'  30"  south.  This  is  nearly  the  parallel  to 
Port  Sandwich,  and  our  never-failing  guide,  the 
watch,  shewed  that  we  were  26'  west  of  it;  a  distance 
which  the  breadth  of  Mallicollo  cannot  exceed  in  this 
parallel.  The  south-west  Cape  bore  S.  26°  east,  dis- 
tant seven  miles;  and  the  most  advanced  point  of 
land,  for  which  we  steered,  bore  N.  W.  by  N.  At 
three  o'clock,  vye  were  the  length  of  it,  and  found  the 
land  continued  and  trending  more  and  more  to  the 
north.  We  coasted  it  to  its  northern  extremity, 
which  we  did  not  reach  till  after  dark,  at  which  time 
we  were  near  enough  to  the  vshore  to  hear  the  voices 
of  people,  who  were  assembled  round  a  fire  they  had 
made  on  the  beach.  There  we  sounded,  and  foun-d 
twenty  fathoms  and  a  bottom  of  sand  ;  but.  on  edg- 
ing off  from  the  shore,  we  soon  got  out  of  sounding, 
and  then  made  atrip  back  to  the  south  till  the  inoori 
got  up.  After  this  we  stood  again  to  the  north, 
hauled  round  the  point,  and  spent  the  night  in  Bou- 
gainville's passage;  being  assured  of  our  situation 
before  sun-set,  by  seeing  the  land,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  passage,  extending  as  far  as  N.  W.  h  W. 

The  south  coast  of  JNlallicoUo,  from  the  S.  K  end 
to  the  S.  W.  Cape,  is  luxuriantly  clothed  with  wood, 
and  other  productions  of  Nature,  from  the  sea-shore 
to  the  very  summits  of  the.  hillfi.     To.  the  N-  W.   of 
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the  Cape  tlie  country  is  less  woo(.ly,  but  more  ap;rec- 
ably  interspersi-d  with  lawns,  some  of  which  ap- 
peared to  be  cultivated.  Tlie  summits  of  the  hills 
seemed  barren;  and  the  hiuhest  lies  between 
Port  Sandwich  and  the  S.  W.  Cai)e.  Farther  north 
the  land  falls  insensibly  lower,  and  is  less  covered 
with  wood.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  fertile  island,  and 
well  inhabited  ;  for  we  saw  sAioke  by  day  and  iue 
by   night,  in  all   parts  of  it. 

Next  morning  at  sun-rise,  we  found  ourselves 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  the  N.  W.  end 
of  MallicoUo  extending  from  S.  30^  East,  to  S,  .5t,^ 
West ;  the  land  to  the  North  from  N.  70°  West 
to  N.  4°  East;  and  the  Isle  of  Lepers  bearin^g  N. 
^0°  East,  distant  eleven  or  twelve  leagues.  We  now 
made  sail,  and  steered  N,  by  E.,  and  afterwards 
north,  along  the  east  coast  of  the  northern  land, 
with  a  fine  b'reeze  at  S.  E.  We  found  that  this 
coast,  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  continued,  was 
composed  of  several  low  woody  isles,  the  most  of 
them  of  small  extent,  except  the  southernmost, 
which,  on  account  of  the  day,  I  named  St.  Bar- 
tholomevr.  It  is  six  or  seven  leagues  in  circuit, 
and  makes  the  N.  PI  point  of  Bougainville  s  Pas- 
sage. At  noon  the  breeze  began' to  slacken.  We 
were  at  this  time  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
the  land,  and  observed  in  latitude  15^23'  the  Isle 
of  Lepers  bearing  from  Ei  by  N.  to  E.  by  S.,  clis- 
tant  seven  leagues  ;  and  an  high  bluff-head,  at 
which  the  coast  we  were  iipon  seemed  to  terminate, 
N.  N.  W.  ^  W.,  distant  ten  or  eleven  leagues  ;  but 
from  the  mast-head  we  could  see  land  to  the  east. 
This   we  jud^^ed  to  be  an  island,  and  it  bqre  N.  by 

As  we  advanced  to  N.  N.  W..  along  a  fine  coast  co- 
vered with  woods,  we  perceived  low  land  that  ex- 
tended ofFfrom  the  bluff-head  towards  the  island  above 
nientioned,  but  did  not  seem  to  jom  it.      it  was  my 
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intention  to  have  gone  through  the  channel,  but  the 
aj^proach  of  night  made  nie  lay  it  aside,  and  steer 
without  the  island.  During  the  afternoon,  we  passed 
some  small  isles  lying  under  the  shore  ;  and  observed 
some  projecting  points  of  unequal  height,  but  were  not 
able  to  determine  whether  or  no  they  were  connected 
with  the  main  land.  Behind  them  was  a  ridge  of 
hills  which  terminated  at  the  bhiff-head.  There 
were  clifJs,  in  some  places  of  the  coast,  and  white 
patches,  which  we  judged  to  be  chalk.  At  ten  o'clock, 
l)eing  the  length  of  the  isle  which  lies  off  the  head, 
we  shortened  sail,  and  spent  the  night  in  making  short 
boards. 

At  day-break  on  the  25th,  we  were  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island  (which  is  of  a  moderate  height,  and 
three  leagues  in  circuit,)  and  steered  west  for  the  bluff- 
head,  along  the  low  land  under  it.  At  sun-rise  an 
elevated  coast  came  in  sight  beyond  the  blufl-head; 
e^ctending  to  the  North  as  far  as  N.  W.  by  W. 
After  doubling  the  head  we  found  the  laad  to  trend 
south,  a  little  easterly,  and  to  form  a  large  deep 
bay,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  coast  just  men- 
tioned. 

Every  thing  conspired  to  make  us  believe  this  was 
the  Bay  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jago,  discovered  by 
Uuiros  in  IGOO.  To  determine  this  point,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  farther  up ;  fof  at  this  time  we 
saw  no  end  to  it.  The  wind  being  at  south,  we  were 
obliged  to  ply,  and  first  stretched  over  for  the  west 
shore,  from  which  we  were  three  miles  at  noon,  when 
our  latitude  was  \\^  5.5'  30"  south,  longitude  167°  o 
east;  the  mouth  of  the  bay  extending  from  N.  0\-^ 
west,  to  South  .J  ^  east,  which  last  diiection  was  the 
bluft-head,  distant  three  leagues.  In  the  afternoon 
the  wind  veering  to  E.  S.  E.,  we  could  look  up  to  the 
head  of  the  bay  ;  but  as  the  breeze  was  faint,  a  N.  E. 
swell  hurtled  us  over  to  the  west  shore  ;  so  Uiat,  at 
half  past  four  o'clock  P»  M.,  were  no  more  than  two 
miles  from  it,  and  tacked  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fathoms  water,    a  soft  muddy  bottom.     The  bluir- 
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head,    or  cast    poiut    of   the  bay,  bore  north  53*^ 
east 

We  had  no  sooner  tacked  than  it  fell  calm,  and  we 
were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  swell,  vvhitrh  continued 
to  hurtle  us  towards  the  shore,  where  large  troops  of 
people  were  assembled.  Some  ventured  oft*  in  two 
canoes;  but  all  the  signs  of  friendship  we  could 
make,  did  not  induce  them  to  come  alon^-side,  or 
near  enough  to  receive  any  present  from  us.  At  las& 
they  took  sudden  fright  at  something,  and  returned 
ashore.  They  were  naked,  except  having  some  long 
T;rass,  like  flags,  fastened  to  a  bel(,  and  banging 
down  before  and  behind,  nearly  as  low  as  the  knee. 
Their  colour  was  very  dark,  and  their  hair  woolly  ; 
or  cut  short,  wiiich  made  it  seem  so.  The  canoes 
were  small  and  had  out-riggers.  The  calm  conti- 
nued till  near  eight  o'clock,  in  which  time  we 
drove  into  eighty-five  fathoms  water,  and  so  near  the 
shore  that  1  expected  we  should  be  obliged  to- 
anchor.  A  breeze  of  wind  sprung  up  at  E.  S.  R, 
and  first  took  us  on  the  wrong  side  -;  but,  contrary 
to  all  our  expectations,  and  when  we  had  hardly 
room  to  veer,  the  ship  came  about,  and  having 
filled  on  the  starboard  tack,  we  stood  off  N.  E.  Thus 
we  were  relieved  from  the  apprehensions  of  being^ 
forced  to  anchor  in  a  great  depth  on  a  lee  shore,  and 
in  a  dark  and  obscure  night. 

We  continued  to  ply  upwards,  witli  variable  light 
breezes  between  E.  S.  E.  and  South,  till  ten  next 
morning,  when  it  fell  cahn.  We  were  at  this  time 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  head  of  the  bay, 
which  is  terminated  by  a  low  beach  ;  and  behind 
that,  is  an  extensive  flat  covered  with  wood,  and 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  ridge  of  mountains. 
At  noon  we  found  the  latitude  to  be  15°  5'  South, 
and  were  detained  here  by  the  calm  till  one  o'clock 
P.  M.,  when  we  got  a  breeze  at  N.  by  W.,  with 
which  we  steered  up  to  within  two  miles  of  the  head 
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of  the  bay ;  and  then  I  sent  Mr.  Cooper  and    Mn 
Gilbert  to  sound   and   reconnoitre    the    coast,  while 
we  stood  to  and  fro  with  the  ship.     This  gave  time 
to  three  sailing  canoes  which  had   been   following 
us  some  time,  to  come  up.      There  were  five  or  six 
men  in  each ;   and  they  approached  near  enough  to 
receive  such    things  as   were   thrown    to  them  fas- 
tened to  a  rope,  but  would  not  advance  along-side. 
They  were  the  same  sort  ot  people  as  those  we  had 
seen   tlie    preceding   evening ;    mdeed   we  thought 
they  came  from  the  same  place.      They  seemed  to 
be  stouter  and  bttter  shaped  men  than  those  of  M^l- 
licollo ;     and   several   circumstances    concurred    to 
make  us  think  they  were  of  another  nation.     They 
named  the    numerals  as  far  as  five   or   six    in    the 
language  of  Annmocka,  and  understood  us  when  we 
asked  the  names  of  the  adjacent  lands  in  that  Ian- 
guage.     Some,  indeed,  had  black  short  frizzled  hair 
like   the   natives    of  Mallicollo;    but   others  had  it 
long,  tied  up  on  the  crown   of  the  head,  and  orna- 
mented with  feathers  like  the  New  Zealanders.  Their 
other  ornaments  were  bracelets  and  necklaces  ;   one 
man  had  something  like  a  white   shell  on  his  fore- 
head ;  and  some  were  painted  with   a   blackish  pig- 
ment.     I  did  not  see  that  they  had  any  other  wea- 
pon but  darts  and   gigs,  intended  only  for  striking 
of  t".sh.      Their    canoes   Were    nmch    like    those   of 
Tanna,  and  navigated  in  the  same  nanner,  or  nearly 
so.      They  readily  gave  us  the  names  of  such  parts 
as  we   pointed  to;    but  We  could  not  obtain  from 
ihem  the  name  of  the  island.     At  length,  seeing 
our  boats  coming,  they    paddled  in  for  the  shore, 
notwithstanding  all  we   could  say  or  do  to  detain 
them. 

When  the  boats  returned,  Mr»  Cooper  informed 
tne,  that  they  had  landed  on  the  beach  wli.eii  ib  at 
the  Iread  of  the  bay,  near  a  tiiic  aver,  or  stream  of 
o"  fresh  water,  &o  hw^re  and  <ieep  tha  hey 
judfi^ed     boats     iniLdst     cnier    ii    at    h  2fh     \\ater. 
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They  found  three  lathoms  «je|nh  dose  to  tht; 
beach,  and  fifty-five  and  fifty,  two  cables'  length 
off.  Farther  out  they  did  not  sound  ;  and  where 
we  were  with  the  ship,  we  had  no  soundings  with  an 
hui^dred  and  seventy  fathoms  hne.  IJefore  the 
boats  got  on  board,  the  wind  had  shifted  to  the  S.  S. 
E.  As  we  were  in  want  of  nothing,  and  had  no  time 
to  spare,  1  took  the  advantage  of  this  shift  of 
wind,  and  steered  down  the  bay.  Dnrinj;-  the  fore- 
yjart  uf  the  ni^ht,  the  countiy  was  illuminated  witli 
fires,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  suiumits  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  this  was  only  on  the  nest  ^ide  of  the  shore. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  was  the  occasion  oftliese 
fires,  but  have  no  idea  of  their  bemg-  on  our  account. 
Probably,  they  were  burning;  or  clearing  the  ground 
for  new  plantations.  At  day -break  on  the  '2Jth, 
we  found  ourselves  two-thirds  down  the  bay  ;  and^ 
as  we  had  but  little  wind,  it  was  noon  before  we 
were  the  length  of  the  N.  W.  point,  which  at  thij 
time  bore  N.  82°  west,  distant  five  miles.  Latitude 
observed  14-'' 39'  50". 

Some  of  our  gentlemen  were  doubtful  of  this  hcr 
ing  the  bay  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  J  ago,  as  there 
was  no  place  which  they  thought  could  mean  the 
port  of  Vera  Cruz,  For  my  part  I  found  general 
points  to  agree  so  well  with  Qun'os's  description, 
that  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  about  it.  As  to 
what  he  calls  the  Port  of  Vera  Cruz,  I  understand  that 
to  be  the  anchorage  at  the  head  of  I  he  bay,  which  in 
some  places  may  extend  farther  ofl'  than  where  our 
boats  landed.  There  is  nothing  in  hi*  account  of 
the  port  which  contradicts  this  supposition^'.  It 
was  but  natural  for  his  people  to  give  a  name  to  the 
place,  independent  of  so  large  a  bay,  where  tht-y 
lay    so  long   at  anchor*     A   port  is  a  vague  tertn^ 
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like  many  others  in  geograpljy,  and  has  be-n  very 
often  applied  to  places  far  less  sheltered  than 
this. 

Our  officers  obseiTcd  that  irrass  and  other  plants 
grew  on  the  beach  close  to  hiuli  water  mark  ;  which  ^ 
is  always  a  sure  sii^n  of  pacific  anchorage,  and  an 
undeniable  proof  that  theie  never  is  a  great  surf  on 
Ihe  shore.  They  jad,i>ed  that  the  tide  rose  about  four 
or  five  feet,  and  that  boats  and  such  craft  might,  at 
high-water,  enter  the  river,  which  seemed  to  be 
pretty  deep  and  hroad  within;  so  that  this,  pro- 
bably, is  one  of  those  mentioned  byQuiros;  and  if 
we  were  not  deceived,  we  saw  tiie  other. 

The  bay  hath  twenty  leaoMcs  sea-coast ;  six  oti 
the  East  side,  winch  lies  on  the  direction  of  S.  halt 
West  and  N.  haU"  East ;  two  at  the  head  ;  and  twelve 
on  the  west  side,  the  direction  of  which  is  S.  by  E^ 
and  N.  by  Vv' .,  from  the  head  down  to  two-thirds  of 
jts  length*  aod  then  N.  W.  by  N.  to  the  N.  W.  point. 
The  two  points  which  form  the  entrance,  lie  in  tlie 
direction  of  S.  53°  East,  and  N.  53^  West,  from 
each  other,  distant  ten  leagues.  The  bay  is  every 
where  free  from  danger,  and  of  an  unfathomabl*r 
liepth,  except  near  the  shores,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  low.  This  however,  is  only  a  very  narrow  strip 
between  the  sea  shore  and  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  for 
the  bay  as  well  as  the  flat  land  at  the  head  of  it, 
is  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  one  of 
which,  that  to  the  west,  is  very  high  and  double,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  island.  An  uncom- 
monly luxuriant  vegetation  was  every  where  to  be 
seen ;  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  chequered  with 
plantatic^jis  ;  and  every  valley  watered  by  a  stream. 
Of  all  the  productions  of  nature  this  country  was 
adorned  with,  the  cocoa-nut  trees  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous. The  columns  of  smoke  we  saw  by  day, 
and  fires  by  night  all  over  the  country,  led  us  to 
believe  that  it  is  well   inhabited   and  very  fertile, 
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Tlie  east  point  of  this  bay,  Mhich  I  name  Cape  Qui- 
ro!i,  in  memory  of  its  first  discoverer,  is  situated  in 
latitude  14°  5t/  South,  longitude  1  Gl*^  1 3'  East.  The 
jV.  W.  point,  which  I  named  Cape  Cumberland,  in 
honour  of  his  Roval  Hij^hness  the  Duke,  lies  in  the 
latitude  of  11°  3^/ -13*  South,  longitude  160°  49'  f 
East,  and  is  the  X.  W.  extremity  of  this  Archipe- 
lago ;  for,  after  doublinj^  it,  we  found  the  coast  to 
trend  gradually  round  to  the  South  and  S.  S.  E. 

On  "tl*e  2Stb  and  25)th,  we  had  light  airs  and 
c.'.ms,  so  that  we  advanced  but  little.  In  this  time, 
we  took  every  opportunity,  when  the  horizon  was 
clearer  than  usual,  to  look  out  for  more  land ;  but 
none  was  seen.  By  Quiros's  track  to  the  north, 
after  leaving  the  bay  above  mentioned,  it  seems 
probable  that  tbere  is  none  nearer  than  Queen  Cliar- 
lotte's  Island,  discovered  ,by  Captain  Carteret, 
which  lies  about  ninety  leagues  N.  N.  W.  from  Cape 
Cumberland,  and  I  take  to  be  the  same  with  Quiros's 
Santa  Cruz. 

On  the  30th,  the  calm  was  succeeded  by  a  fresh 
breeze  at  S.  8.  E.  which  enabled  us  to  ply  up  the 
coast.  At  noon  we  observed  in  15°  20' ;  afterwards 
we  stretched  in  East,  to  within  a  mile  of  the  shore, 
and  then  tacked  in  seventy-five  fathoms,  before  a 
sandy  flat,  on  which  several  of  the  natives  made 
their  appearance.  We  observed  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  several  plantations  that  were  laid  out  by  line 
and  fenced  round. 

On  the  31st,  at  noon,  the  S.  or  S.  W.  point  of 
the  island  bore  N  6V  East,  distant  four  leagues. 
This  forms  the  N.  W.  point  of  what  I  call  Bougain- 
ville's Passage;  the  N.  E,  point  at  this  time  bore  north 
8.^°  east,  ancl  the  N.  W.  end  of  Mallicollo  from  S. 
54'°  east  to  S.  72°  east.  Latitude  observed  l.j°^  4j' 
south.  In  the  afternoon,  in  stretching  to  the  Ea^it, 
we  weathered  the  S.  S.  Vv^  point  of  the  island,. 
from  which  the  coast  trends  ea&t,  northerly.      It  is 
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low,  and  seemed  to  form  some  creeks  or  coves ;  anl. 
as  we  got  farther  into  the  passage,  we  perceived 
some  small  low  isles  lying  along  it,  which  seemed  to 
extend  behind  St.  Bartholomew  Island. 

Having  now  finished  the  snrvey  of  the  whole 
Archipelago,  the  season  of  the  year  made  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  return  to  the  south,  while  I  hai 
yet  some  ti^iie  left  to  explore  any  land  1  might  meet 
with  between  this  and  New  Zealand  ;  where  I  in- 
tended to  touch,  that  I  mi^ht  refresh  my  people, 
and  recruit  our  stock  of  wood  and  water  for  another 
southern  course.  With  this  view,  at  five  P.  M.  we 
tacked,  and  hauled  to  the  southward  with  a  fresh  gale 
at  S.  E.  At  this  tinje  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  pas- 
sage, or  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  island  Tierradel  Es- 
piritu  Santo,  the  only  remiins  of  Quiros's  conti- 
nent, bore  N.  8!2^  west,  ,  distant  three  leagues.  I 
named  it  Cane  Lisburne,  and  its  situation  is  in  la- 
titude It^  4-0','  longitude  1G5®  59' east. 

The  foregoing  account  of  these  islands,  iti  the  or- 
der in  which  we  explore  them,  not  being  particular 
enough  either  as  to  situation  or  description,  it  n^iy 
not  be  improper  now  to  give  a  more  accurate  view  of 
them,  which,  with  the  annexed  chart,  will  convey 
JLo  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  whole  groupc. 

The  northern  islands  of  this  Archipelago'  were 
fn'st  discovered  by  that  great  navigator  Quiros  in 
16O0"  ;  and,  not  without  reason,  were  considered  as 
part  of  the  southern  (jontiuent,  which,  at  that  time,- 
and  until  very  lately,  was  supposed  to  ejxist.  They 
were  next  visited  by  Tvl.  de  Bougainville,  in  1161  ; 
who,  besides  landing  on  the  Isle  of  Lepers,  did  n<» 
n»ore  than  discover  that  the  laud  was  not  connected, 
but  coiuposed  of  islands,  which  he  called  the  (ireat 
Cycladcs.  But  as,  besides  ascertaining  the  extent 
and  situation  of  these  islands,  we  added  to  them  se- 
veral new  ones  which  weve  not  known  before,  nwd 
explored   the  v/hole,   1   think   we  have  obtaiaed   a 
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right  to  nr»me  them;  and  shall  in  ftiture  distin- 
guish them  !>}'  the  name  of  the  New  llehrides. 
'J  hey  are  situated  between  the  latitude  of  14°  'if/ 
and  20°  -i'  south,  and  between  166°  41'  and  170°  2V 
east  longitude,  and  extend  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  leagues  in  the  direction  of  N.  N.  W.  4  W.  and 
S.  S.  E.  ^  E. 

The  most  northern  island  is  that  called  by  M. 
de  Bougainville,  Peak  of  the  Etoile,  it  is  situated, 
arcordinir  to  his  account,  in  latitude  1  i°  -2i*,  longi- 
tude 108°  &';  and  N.  by  W.,  eight  leagues  from 
Aurora. 

The  next  island,  which  lies  farthest  north,  is 
that  of  Tierra  del  Espiritu' Santo.  It  is  the  most 
western  and  largest  of  ail  the  Hebrides,  being  twenty- 
two  leagues  long,  in  the  direction  of  N.  is\  VV.  half 
W.  and  S.  S.  E.  half  E.,  twelve  in  breadth,  and 
sixty  in  circuit.  We  have  obtained  the  true  figure 
of  this  island  very  accurately.  The  land  of  it,  es- 
pecially the  west  side,  is  exceedingly  high  and  moun- 
tainous ;  and,  in  many  places  the  hills  rise  directly 
from  the  sea.  Except  the  clifts  and  beaches,  every 
other  part  is  covered  with  wood,  or  laid  out  in 
plantations.  Besides  the  bay  of  St.  Ehilij)  and  St. 
Jago,  the  isles  which  lie  along  the  south  and  east 
coastj  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  fail  of  forming  some 
good  buys  or  harbours. 

The  next  considerable  island  is  that  of  IMallicollo. 
To  the  S.  E.  it  extends  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  is  eigh- 
teen leagues  long  in  that  direction.  Its  greatest 
breadth,  which  is  at  the  S.  E.  end,  is  eight  leagues. 
The  N.  W.  end  is  two-thirds  this  breadth  ;  and 
nearer  the  middle,  one-third.  This  contraction  is 
occasioned  by  a  wide  and  pretty  deep  bay  on  the  S. 
W.  side.  To  judge  of  this  island  from  w  hat  wc  saw 
<>f  it,  it  must  be  very  fertile  and  well  inhabited.  The 
land  on  the  sea-coast  is  ratiier  low,  and  lies  with  a 
senile  slope  from  fcV  '^''^^  which  are  in  the  middle  or 
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the  island.  Two-thirds  of  the  N.  C.  coast  Avas  only 
seen  at  a  n^reat  dislaiice  ;  tberefore  the  delineations 
of  it  on  the  chart  can  have  no  pretensions  to  accuracy; 
but  the  other  parts,  I  apprehend,  are  without  atiy 
material  errors. 

St.  Bartholomew  lies  between  the  S.  E.  end  of  Tior- 
ra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  and  the  north  end  of  AlaUicoiio; 
and  tlie  distance  between  it  an<l  the  hitter  i^s  eight 
miles.  This  is  the  passa^-e  throng-h  which  M.  de 
Boiio-ainville  went;  and  the  middle  of  it  is  in  latitude 

The  Isle  of  Lepers  lies  between  Espiritu  Santo  and 
Aurora  Island,  ei^^ht  leagues  from  ti)e  former,  and 
three  from  the  latter,  in  latitude  15°  12/,  and  nearly 
under  the  same  meridian  as  the  8.  E.  end  of  Ma!h- 
coilo.  It  is  of  an  egg--iike  fig'ure,  very  \v.^h,  and 
eiohteen  or  twenty  leagues  in  circuit.  Its  limits  were 
determined  by  several  bearings;  but  the  lines  of  the 
shore  were  traced  out  by  guess,  except  tlie  N.  E. 
part  where  there  is  anchorage  half  a  nnle  from  the 
land. 

Aurora,  Whitsuntide,  AmbryiTi,  Paoom,  and  its 
neighbour  Apee,  Threehills,  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
lie  all  nearly  niider  the  meridian  of  107°  '20'  or  30* 
East,  extending  from  the  latitude  of  14:°  5 1'  30",  to 
11°  53'  :]0\ 

The  island  of  Aurora  lies  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  F. 
and  is  eleven  leagues  long  in  that  direction ;  but  i 
believe,  it  hardly  any  where  exceeds  two  or  two  and 
an  half  in  breadth.  It  hath  a  good  height,  its  sur- 
face hilly,  and  every  where  covered  with  wood,  ex- 
cept where  the  natives  have  their  dwellings  and 
plantations. 

Whitsuntide  Isle,  which  is  one  league  and  an  half 
to  the  south  of  Aurora,  is  of  the  same  length,  and 
lies  in  the  direction  of  North  and  South,  but  is  some- 
thing broader  than  Aurora  Island.  It  is  considerably 
|iigh,  and  clothed   with   wood,  except  such  parts  as 
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scemeti    to  be  cultivated,    which  were   pretty   nu- 
merous. 

From  the  South  end  of  Whitsuntide  Island  to  tlie 
North  side  of  Anbryni  is  two  leagues  and  an  half. 
'Jhis  is  about  seventeen  leagues  in  circuit ;  its  shores 
are  rather  low,  but  the  land  rises  with  an  unequal 
ascent  to  a  tolerably  high  niountaux  in  the  middle  ot 
the  island,  from  which  ascended  great  columns  of 
smoke;  but  we  were  tiot  able  to  determine  whether 
this  was  occasioned  by  a  volcano  or  not.  That  it  is 
fertile  and  well  inhabited,  seems  probable  from  the 
quantities  of  smoke  which  we  saw  rise  out  of  the 
woods,  in  such  parts  of  the  island  as  came  within  the 
compass  of  our  sight;  for  it  must  be  observed,  tha,t 
we  did  not  see  the  whole  of  it. 

We  saw  still  much  less  of  Paoom  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. I  can  say  no  more  of  this  island  than 
that  it  towers  up  to  a  great  height  in  the  form  of  a 
round  hay-stack  ;  and  the  extent  of  it,  and  of  the 
adjoining  isle  (if  there  are  two),  cannot  exceed  three 
or  four  leagues  in  any  direction  ;  for  the  di5»tance  be- 
tween Ambrym  and  Apee  is  hardly  five;  and  they 
lie  in  this  space,  and  cast  from  Fort  ISandwieh, distant 
about  seven  or  eight  leagues. 

The  island  of  Apee  is  not  less  than  twenty  leagues 
in  circuit ;  its  longest  direction  is  about  eight  leagues 
N.  W.  and  S.  E.  ;  it  is  of  considerable  lieight;  and 
hnth  a  hilly  surface  diversilied  with  woods  and  lawns, 
the  west  and  south  parts  especially;  for  the  others^ 
we  did  not  see. 

Shepherd's  Isles  are  a  group  cJf  small  ones  of  un- 
equal size,  extending  olFfrom  the  S.  E.  point  of  Apee 
about  five  leagues  m  the  direction  of  S.  E. 

The  island  Threehills  lies  south  four  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  Apee,  and  S.  E.  ^  S.,  distant  seventeen 
leapjies  from  Port  Sandwich:  to  this,  and  what  hath 
b.  rn  already  said  of  it,  I  shall  only  rdd,  that  W.  l)y 
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N.,  five  miles  from  the  we^t  point,  is  a  reef  of  rock* 
on  which  the  sea  coiitinually  breaks. 

Nine  leagues,  in  the  direction  of  south,  from 
Threehills,  hes  Sandwich  Island.  Twohills,  the  "Mo- 
nument, and  JNIontngu  Islands  lie  to  the  east  of  this 
line,  nnd  Hinchinlirook  to  tlie  west,  as  also  two  or 
three  small  isles  which  lie  ])et'»veen  it  and  Sandwich 
Island,  to  which  tiiey  are  connected  by  breakers. 

Sandwich  Island  is  twenty-five  leagues  m  circuit; 
its  "greatest  extent  is  ten  U  a}:^ues ;  and  it  hes  in  the 
direction  of  N.  W.  by  W.  and  S.  !•.  by  E  'Ihe  N. 
W.  coast  of  this  island  we  only  viewed  at  a  distance; 
therefore  the  chart  in  \}v.s  part  may  be  fanlty  so  far 
as  it  regards  the  line  of  the  coast,  but  no  farther. 
'J'he  distance  from  the  south  end  of  Maliicollo  to  the 
N.  W,  end  of  Sandwlcii  Island,  is  twenty-two  Itagiies 
in  the  direction  of  S.  S.  E.  ^  K. 

In  the  same  direction  lie  Erromango,  Taiina,  and 
Annatom.  The  first  is  18-  leagues  from  Sandwich 
Island,  and  is  twenty-four  or  twenty -five  leagues  in 
circuit.  The  middle  of  it  lies  in  the  latitude  of  IS** 
64<*,  longitude  l6'9*^lf/E.,  and  it  is  of  a  good  height, 
ps  may  be  gathered  from  the  distance  we  were  off 
when  v.e  first  saw  it. 

TarinU  lies  six  leagues  from  the  south  side  of  Krro- 
mango,  extending  S.  E.  by  S.  and  N.  W.  by  N.^ 
about  eight  leagues  long  in  that  direction,  and  every 
^vhere  about  three  or  four  leagues  broad. 

The  isle  of  Immer  We^  in  the  direction  of  N.  by  E, 
I  Em  four  leagues  from  Port  Resolution  in  Tanna  ;  and 
the  island  of  Erronan  or  Footoona  East,  in  tlie  same 
direction,  distant  eleven  leagues.  This,  which  is  the 
most  eastern  island  of  all  the  Hebrides,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  above  five  leagues  in  circuit,  but  is  of  .a 
coiiSjderable  height  and  flat  at  top.  On  the  N.  Iv 
side  is  a  little  peak  seemingly  disjointed  from  the  isle  ; 
but  we  thought  it  ^^  as  connected  by  low  land. 

Annatom,  vvl^ich  is  the  Southenuiiost  island,  is  si- 
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tnatecl  in  the  latitude  of  20*^  3',  longitude  170^4', 
and  S.  30°  east,  eleven  or  twelve  lear^ues-  from  Port 
Jletiolution.  It  is  of  a  good  height,  with  an  hilly  sur- 
face ;  and  more  1  must  net  say  of  it. 

Here  follows  the  lunar  observations  by  jMr.  Wales, 
for  ascertaining  the  longitude  of  these  islands,  reduced 
by  the  watch  to  Port  Sandwich  in  Mallicoilo,  and  Port 
Resolution  in  Tanna, 

V 2  Ditto,  .  -  at      168     2  37  i  C  E.loiig, 

Port       <^ -20  Ditto,  -  -  after  167  52  57      ) 

Sandwich,  i —— 

^Mean  of  those  means,  -  -    167  57  22  4 

Mean  ofCO  sets  of  ob.  before  169  SI  3.5 

-  -  5  Ditto,  -  -  at      169  48  48      J>  E.long. 

Tort     ^ 'iODiito,  -  -  after  169  47  22  i 

Resolution,  _ 

Mean  of  these  means,  -    -  169  44  33 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  each  set  of  obser- 
vations, consisting  of  between  six  and  ten  observed  dis- 
tances of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  moon  and  stars,  the 
whole  number  amounts  to  several  hundreds ;  and 
these  have  been  reduced  by  means  of  the  watch  to 
all  the  islands  ;  so  that  the  longitude  of  each  is  as  well 
ascertained  as  that  of  the  two  ports  above  mentioned. 
As  a  proof  of  this  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  two  ports,  as  pointed  out  by  the  watch 
and  by  the  observations,  did  not  ditler  two  miles. 
This  also  shews  wb.it  degree  of  accuracy  these  ob- 
servations are  capable  of,  when  multiplied  to  a  con- 
siderable number,  made  with  different  instruments, 
and  with  the  sun  and  stars,  or  both  sides  of  the 
moon.  By  this  last  method,  the  errors  which  may 
be  either  in  the  instruments  or  lunar  tables,  desU'o\^ 
one  another,  and  likewise  those  which  may  ari.-e  from 
the  observer  himself;  for  some  men  may  observe 
closer  than  others.  If  we  consider  the  number  of 
observations  that  may  be  obtained  in  the  course  of 
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a  month  (if  the  weather  is  favourablG),  we  shaH 
perhaps  find  tliis  method  of  findin<i^  the  lonfj^itude  of 
places  as  accurate  as  most  others  ;  at  least  it  is  the 
most  easy,  and  attended  with  the  leasft  expence  to 
the  observer,  Every  ship  that  goes  to  foreign  parts 
i.«,  or  may  be  supplied  witli  a  sufficient  number  of 
quadrants  at  a  small  expence  ;  I  mean  good  ones, 
proper  for  making  these  observations.  For  the  dif- 
ference of  the  price  between  a  g-ood  and  a  bad 
one,  I  apprehend,  can  never  he  an  object  with  an 
ollicer.  The  most  expensive  article,  and  what  is  in 
some  measure  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
utmost  accuracy,  is  a  good  watch  ;  but  for  common 
nse,  and  where  that  strict  acciu'acy  is  not  required, 
this  may  be  dispensed  with.  1  have  observed  before, 
in  this  journal,  that  this  method  of  finding  the  Ion- 
gitude  is  not  so  difficult  but  tliat  any  uian,  with 
proper  application,  and  ;;  little  practice,  may  soon 
learn  to  make  these  observations  as  well  as  the  as- 
tronomers themselves.  I  have  seldom  known  any 
material  difference  between  the  observations  made  by 
Mi\  Wales,  and  those  made  by  the  officers  at  the 
same  time* 

Jn  observing  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
we  found,  as  usual,  our  compasses  difier  among  them- 
selves, sometimes  near  2^;  the  same  compass  too,  would 
sometimes  make  nearly  this  di (Terence  in  the  varia- 
tion on  dilferent  days,  and  even  between  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  of  the  same  d>.y,  when  our  change 
of  situation  has  been  but  very  little.  By  the  mean 
of  the  observations  which  I  made  about  Erromango, 
and  the  S.  E.  part  of  these  islands,  the  variation  of 
the  compass  was  10®  5'  4S"  E. ;  and  the  mean  of 
thase  ma<le  about  I'ierra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  gave 
10*^  5'  30"  East.      This  is   considerably  more  than 


*  See  Vol.  J.  p.  33. 


]Mr.  Wales  found  it  to  be  at.  Taiuui.  I  cannot  say 
\\'hat  mii4bt  occasion  this  tliflcrence  in  the  variation 
observed  at  sea  and  on  .^hore,  unless  it  be  influenced 
by  the  land;  tor  I  iiuisl  give  the  preference  to 
that  found  at  sea,  as  it  is  agreeable  to  what  we  ob- 
served before  we  made  the  islands,  and  after  we  left 
ihem. 


CHAP.  VI If. 

Jn  AtcGimt  of  the  Discoicry  of  Xe.o  CaUdoina, 
end  the  Incidents  that  kappemd  vJdk  /he  Sh^p 
iay  in  B  a  lade. 

At  sun-rise  on  the  I^t  of  September,  after  bavinj^ 
*tood  to  S.  W.  all  night,  no  more  land  was  to  be 
Been.  The  wind  remaitiino-  in  the  S.  E.  quarter, 
we  continued  to  stand  to  S.  W.  On  the  2d,  at  five, 
o'clock  P.  M.,  being  m  the  latitude  1  8°  22',  lonn^i- 
tude  ]6b°  20',  the  variation  was  10^50'  East;  and 
at  the  same  hour  on  the  3d,  it  was  U)^  M',  latitude  at 
that  time  It,^  UMongitude  10.^°  East.  The  next, 
mornmg,  in  the  latitude  of  ll'*^  49',  lonsjitude  ltJl° 
63",  the"  amplitude  gave  10°  2\',  and  tl»e  azmmths 
iO'  7'  East.  At  eight  o'clock,  as  we  were  stecrin;,^ 
to  the  south,  land  was  discovered  bearing  S.  S.  W., 
and  at  noon  it  extended  from  S.  S.  E.  to  W.  by  S., 
distant  about  six  leagues.  We  continued  to  steet 
for  it  with  a  light  breeze  a|.  East,  till  five  m  the 
■evening,  when  we  were  stopped  by  a  calm.  At  this 
time  we  were  three  leagiies  from  the  land,  which 
extended  from  S.  E.  by  S.  to  W.  by  N.,  round  by 
the  S.  W.  Some  openings  appeared  in  the  west,  so  that 
we  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  one  connected  laud 
or  a  group  of  islands.  To  the  S.  E.  the  coast  seemed 
to  terminate  in  a  high  promontory,  which  I  naimd 
Cape  Colneit,  after  one  of  my  midshii men  who  fi  st 
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discovered  this  land.  lii'eakers  were  seen  about. 
half-way  between  us  and  the  shore  ;  and,  behind 
them,  two  or  three  canoes  under  sail,  standing,  out 
to  sea,  as  if  their  desi<;n  had  been  to  come  off  to  us; 
but  a  little  before  sun-set  they  struck  their  sails, 
and  we  saw  them  no  more.  Afer  a  few  liours  cahn, 
we  got  a  breeze  at  S.  E,,  and  spent  the  night 
standing^  oil'  and  on. 

On  the  5th,  at  sun-rise,  the  horizon  being  clear, 
we  could  see  the  coast  extend  to  the  S.  E.,  of  Cape 
Colnet't,  and  round  by  the  S.  W.  to  N.  \V.  by  W. 
Some  gaps  or  openings  were  yet  to  be  seen  to  the 
West ;  and  a  reef,  or  breakers,  seemed  to  lie  allalon^ 
the  coast,  connected  with  those  we  discovered  tiie 
precediuu-  night.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me  whether  we  plied  up  the  coast  to  the  S.  E.,  or 
bore  down  to  N.  W.  I  chose  the  latter ;  and 
after  running  two  leagues  down  the  outside  of  the 
reef  (for  such  it  proved)  we  came  before  an  opening 
that  had  the  appearance  of  a  good  channel,  thi*ough 
which  we  might  go  in  for  the  land.  I  wanted  to  get 
at  it,  not  only  to  visit  it,  b\it  also  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  observe  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which 
was  soon  to  happen.  With  this  view  we  brought  to, 
hoi?ted  out  two  armed  boats,  and  sent  them  to 
sound  the  channel ;  ten  or  twelve  large  sailing  ca- 
noes being  then  near  us.  We  had  observed  them 
coming  off  from  the  shore,  all  the  morning,  from 
diflferent  parts  ;  and  some  were  lying  on  the  reef, 
fishing,  as  we  supposed.  As  soon  as  they  all  got 
together,  they  came  dpwn  to  us  in  a  body,  and, 
were  pretty  near-  when  we  were  hoisting  out  our 
boats,  which  probably  gave  them  some  alarm  ;  for, 
without  stopping,  they  hauled  in  for  the  reef,  and 
our  boats  followed  them.  We  now  saw  that  vVhat 
we  had  taken  for  openings  in  the  coast  was  hw 
land,,  and  that   it   was   all   connected,   except    the 
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western  extremity,  which  was  an  island  known  by 
the  name  of  Balabea,  as  we  afterwards  learnt. 

The  boats  having  made  a  signal  for  a  channel,  and 
one  of  them  being  placed  on  the  point  of  the  reef 
on  the  weather  side  of  it,  we  stood  in  with  the  . 
ship,  and  took  up  the  other  boat  in  our  way,  when 
the  officer  informed  me,  that  where  we  were  to 
pass,  was  sixteen  and  fourteen  fathoms  water,  a  fine 
sandy  bottom,  and  that  having  put  along-side  two 
canoes,  he  found  the  people  vei^  obliging  and  civil. 
'J'hey  gave  him  some  fish  ;  and,  in  return,  he  pre- 
sented them  with  medals,  &c.  In  one  was  a  stout 
robust  young  man,  whom  they  understood  to  be 
a  chief.  After  getting  within  the  reef,  we  hauled 
up  S.  I  K.,  for  a  small  low  sandy  isle  that  we  ob- 
sei-ved  lying  under  the  shore,  being  followed  by  all 
the  canoes.  Our  sounding  in  standing  in,  was  from 
fifteen  to  twelve  fathoms  (a  pretty  even  fine  sandy 
bottom),  for  about  two  miles;  then  we  had  six,  five, 
and  four  fathoms.  This  was  on  the  tail  of  a  shoal 
which  lies  a  little  without  the  small  isle  to  the  N. 
E.  Being  over  it,  we  found  seven  and  eight  fathoms 
water,  which  shallowed  grad-wally  as  we  approached 
the  shore,  to  three  fathoms,  \vlien  we  tacked  and 
stood  ofFa  little,  and  then  anchored  in  five  fathoms, 
the  bottom  a  fine  sand  mixed  with  mud.  The  little 
satidy  isle  bore  E.  by  S.,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant  ;  and  we  were  one  mile  from  the  shore  of 
tke  main,  which  extended  from  S.  E,  by  E.,  round 
to  the  south,  to  W.  N.  W.  The  island  of  Bala bea 
bore  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  the  channel,  through  which 
we  ctime,  north,  four  miles  distant.  In  this  situa- 
tion we  were  extremely  well  sheltered  from  the 
reigning  winds,  by  the  sandy  isle  and  its  shoals, 
and  by  the  shoal  without  them. 

We  had  hardly  got  to  an  anchor,  before  we  were 
surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  the  natives,  in 
sixteen  or  eighteen  canoes,  the  most  of  whom  were 
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Avithout  any  sort  of  weapons.  At  first  ttify  were 
shy  in  coming  near  the  ship  ;  but  in  a  short  time 
we  prevailed  on  the  people  in  one  boat  to  get  close 
enough  to  receive  some  presents.  These  we  lowered 
down  to  them  by  a  rope,  to  which,  in  return,  they 
lied  two  fish  that  stunk  intolerably,  as  did  thoje 
they  gave  us  in  the  morning.  These  mutual  ex-' 
changes  bringing  on  a  kind  of  confidence,  two  ven- 
tured on  board  the  ship  ;  and  presently  after,  she 
was  filled  with  them,  and  we  had  the  company  of 
several  at  dinner  in  the  cabin-  Our  pease-soup^ 
salt  beef,  and  pork,  they  had  no  curiosity  to  taste; 
but  they  eat  of  some  yams,  which  we  happened  to 
have  yet  left,  calling  them  Oobce,  This  name  is 
not  unlike  OofeCy  as  they  are  called  at  most  of  the 
islands,  except  Mallicollo ;  nevertheless,  we  found 
these  people  spoke  a  language  new  to  us.  Like  all 
the  nations  we  had  lately  seen,  the  men  uere  almost 
naked  ;  having  hardly  any  other  Covering  but  such 
a  wrapper  as  is  used  at  Mallicollo*.  They  were 
curious  in  examiHing  every  part  of  the  ship,  which 
they  viewed  with  uncommon  attention.  They  had  not 
the  least  knowledge  of  goats,  hogs,  dogs,  or  cats, 
and  had  not  even  a  name  for  one  of  them<  They 
seemed  fond  of  large  spike  nails,  and  pieces  of  red 
cloth,  or  indeed  of  any  other  colour;  but  red  was 
their  favourite. 

After  dinner,  I  went  on  shore  with  two  armed 
boats,  having  with  us  one  of  the  natives  who  had 
attached  himself  to  me.  We  landed  on  a  Sandy 
beach  before  a  vast  number  of  people,  who  had  got 
together  with  no  other  intent  than  to  see  us  ;  for  many 
of  them  had  not  a  stick  iiv  their  hands;  consequently 
we  were  received  with  great  courtesy,  and  with  the 
surprise  natural  for  people  to  express,  at  seeing  men 
and  things  so  new  to  them  as  we  mu-^t  be.     1  made 

« «         I      —     I   I  — _— — ^ 

*  See  the  Note  ut  p.  i>'2  of  this  \'u!uia.'. 
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presents  to  all  those  my  friend  pointed  oiit,  who 
wore  eitlier  old  men,  or  such  as  seemed  to  be  of  some 
note  ;  hut  he  took  not  the  least  notice  of  some  wo- 
men who  stood  behind  the  crowd,  holding  my  hand 
wiien  I  was  going  to  give  them  some  beads  and  me- 
dals. Here  we  found  the  same  chief,  who  had  been 
seen  in  one  of  the  canoes  in  the  morning.  His 
name,  we  now  learnt,  was  Teabooma  ;  and  we  had 
not  been  on  shore  above  ten  minutes,  before  he 
called  for  silence.  Being  instantly  obeyed  by  every 
individual  present,  he  made  a  short  speech  ;  and 
soon  after  another  chief  having  called  for  silence, 
made  a  s|>eech  also.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  with 
what  attention  they  were  heard.  Their  speeches 
were  composed  of  short  sentences  ;  to  each  of  which 
two  or  three  old  men  answered,  by  nodding  their 
heads,  arid  giving  a  kind  of  grunt,  significant,  as  I 
thought  of  approbation.  It  was  impossible  for  us 
to  know  the  purport  of  these  speeches  ;  but  we  had 
reason  to  think  they  were  favourable  to  us,  on  whose 
account  they  doubtless  were  made. 

1  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  pcopleall  the  time,  and 
saw  nothing  to  induce  me  to  think  otherwise.  While 
\ve  were  with  them,  having  inquired,  by  signs,  for 
fresh  water,  some  pointed  to  the  east  and  others  to 
tiie  west.  INly  friend  undertook  to  conduct  us  to  it, 
and  embarked  with  us  for  that  purpose.  We  rowed 
about  two  miles  up  the  coa-t  to  the  east,  where  tho 
shore  was  mostly  covered  with  mangrove-trees  ;  and 
entering  amongst  them,  by  a  narrow  creek  or  river, 
which  brought  us  to  a  little  straggling  village,  above 
all  the  mangroves,  there  we  landed  and  were  shewn 
fresh  water.  Tlie  ground  near  this  village  was  finely 
cultivated,  being  laid  out  in  plantations  of  sugar-^ 
canes,  plantains,  yams,  and  other  roots,  and  watered 
by  little  rills,  conducted  by  art  from  the  main 
stream,  whose  source  was  in  the  hills.  Here  were  some 
cocoa-nut  trees,  whiph  did  not  seem  burdened  with 
k2 
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fruit.  We  heard  the  crowing  of  cocks,  hut  saw 
none.  Some  roots  were  hiikiiig  on  a  fire  in  an  earthen 
jar,  which  would  have  hckl  six  or  eight  gallons ; 
nor  did  we  douht  its  being  their  own  manufacture. 
As  we  proceeded  up  the  creek,  Mr.  Forster  having 
shot  a  duck  flying  over  our  heads,  which  was  tlie 
first  use  these  people  saw  made  of  our  fire-arms, 
my  friend  begged  to  have  it ;  and  when  he  landed, 
told  his  countrymen  in  what  manner  it  was  killed. 
The  day  being  far  spent,  and  the  tide  not  permit- 
ting us  to  stay  longer  in  the  creek,  we  took  leave  of 
the  people  and  got  on  board  a  little  after  sun-set. 
From  this  little  excursion,  I  found  that  we  were  to 
expect  nothing  from  these  ^people  bu.t  the  privilege  of 
visiting  their  country  undisturbed.  For  it  was  easy 
to  see  they  had  little  else  than  good  nature  to  be- 
stow. In  this  they  exceeded  all  the  nations  we  had 
yet  met  with  ;  and,  although  it  did  not  satisfy  the 
demands  of  nature,  it  at  once  pleased  and  left  our 
minds  at  ease. 

Next  morning  we  were  visited  by  some  hundreds 
of  the  natives  ;  some  coming  in  canoes,  and  other*; 
swimming  oft';  so  that  before  ten  o'clock,  our  decks, 
and  all  other  parts  of  tlieship,  were  quite  full  with 
them.  My  friend,  who  was  of  the  number,  brouglit 
me  a  few  roots,  but  all  the  others  came  empty  in 
respect  to  eatables.  Some  few  had  with  them  their 
arms,  such  as  clubs  and  dartsj  which  they  ex- 
changed for  nails,  pieces  of  cloth,  &c.  After  break- 
fast, I  sent  heutenant  Pickcrsgill  with  two  armed 
boats  to  look  for  fresh  water;  for  what  we  found 
the  day  before  was  by  no  means  convenient  for  us 
to  get  on  board.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Wales,  ac- 
companied by  lieutenant  Gierke,  went  to  the  little 
isle  to  make  preparations  for  observing  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  which  was  to  be  in  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
Pickersgill  soon  returning,  infoi;mcd  me  that  he  had 
found  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  pretty  convenient  to 
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come  (it.  I  therefore,  ordered  the  launch  to  be 
hoisted  out  to  complete  our  water,  and  then  went 
to  the  isle  to  assist  in  the  observation. 

About  one  P.  M.  the  eclipse  came  on.  Clouds 
interposed,  and  we  lost  the  first  contact,  but  were 
rnpre  fortunate  in  the  end,  which  was  observed  as 
follows: 

By  Mr,  Wales  with  Dolload's  3|  foot  achro- 
matic refractor,  at      -       -    -     -  31i  28'  49"^: 

By  Mr,  Gierke  wiih  Bird'?  2  ft.  reflector,  at  3    28  bz^ 

And  by  ine   with  an    18    inch   reflector 

made  by  Watkins,     -      -        -       -      3    28  53| 

Latitude  of  the  isle  or  place  of  observation  '20"  1?' 

39"  South. 
Longitude  per  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon,   and 

and  moon  and  stars,  48  sets,  l64°  41'  2l"  East. 
Ditto  per  watch      -     -     -     -     l6'3    58     0. 

INIr.  Wales  measured  the  quantity  eclipsed  by  a 
Hadley's  quadrant,  a  method  never  before  thoughl 
of.  1  am  of  opinion  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
micrometer  to  u  great  degree  of  certainty,  and  is  a 
great  addition  to  the  use  of  this  most  valuable  in- 
strument. Alter  all  was  over,  we  returned  on  board, 
where  I  found  Teabooma  the  chief,  who  soon  aftv-r 
slipped  out  of  the  ship  without  my  knowledge,  and 
by  that  n^icans  lost  thp  present  I  had  made  up  for 
him. 

In  the  evening  I  went  ^shore  to  the  watering- 
place,  which  was  at  the  head  of  a  little  cij-eek, 
at  a  tine  stream  that  came  from  the  hills.  It  wa$ 
necessary  to  have  a  sinall  boat  in  the  creek  to  conr 
vey  the  casks  from  and  to  the  beach  over  which 
they  were  rolled,  and  then  put  into  the  launch  ;  as 
only  a  small  boat  could  enter  the  creek,  and  that 
only  at  high  water.  Excellent  wood  for  fuel  wa§ 
here  far  more  convenient  tljan  water,  but  this  was 
an  article  we  did  not  want.  About  seven  o'clock 
tliis  evening,  died  Simon  Monk,  our  butcher,  a  man 
K  3 
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much  esteemed  in  the  ship  ;  his  death  being  occa- 
sioned by  a  fall  down  the  fore-hatch-vvay  the  pre- 
ceding nii^ht. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  thje  7th,  the  watering 
party,  and  a  guard,  under  tiie  command  of  an  officer, 
were  sent  ashore  ;  and  soon  after  a  party  of  us  went 
to  take  a  view  of  ihe  country.  As  soon  as  we  landed 
we  made  known  our  design  to  the  natives,  and  two 
of  them  undertaking  to  be  our  guides,  conducted 
us  up  the  hills  by  a  tolerably  good  path.  In  our 
route,  we  met  several  people,  most  of  whom  turned 
back  with  us;  so  that  at  last"  our  tram  was  nu- 
merous. Some  we  met  who  wanted  us  to  return  ; 
but  we  paid  no  regard  to  their  signs,  nor  did  they 
seem  uneasy  when  we  proceeded.  At  length  we 
reached  the  summit  of  one  qf  the  hills,  from  which 
we  saw  the  sea  in  two  places,  between  some  ad- 
vanced hills,  on  the  op^->osite  or  S.  W.  side  of  the 
land.  This  was  an  Useful  discovery,  as  it  enabled 
us  to  judge  of  the  breadth  of  the  land,  which,  in 
this  part,  did  not  exceed  ten  leagues. 

Eetween  those  advanced  hills,  and  the  ridge  we 
were  upon,  was  a  large  valley,  through  which  ran  a 
serpentine  river.  On  the  banks  of  this  were  several 
plantations,  and- some  villages,  whose  inhabitants 
we  had  met  on  the  road,  and  found  more  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  gazing  at  the  ship,  as  might  be  supi- 
posed.  I'he  plain,  or  Hat  of  land,  which  les  along 
the  shore  we  were  upon,  appeared  from  the  hills  to 
great  advantage;  the  winding  streams  which  ran 
through  it,  the  plantations,  the  little  straggling  \'i\t 
lages,  the  variety  in  the  woods,  and  the  shpals  on 
the  coast,  so  variegating  the  scene,  that  the  whole 
might  afford  a  picture  for  romance.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  not  not  for  those  fertile  spots  on  the  plains,  and 
some  few  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  the  whole 
country  might  be  called  a  dreary  waste.  The 
niountaihs,  and  otbcy  high  places,  are,  for  the  niosi 
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part,  incapable  of  cultivation,   con-'istin_i>'  cliicfly  of 
rocks,  many  of  which  iire  full  of  mundicks.      The: 
little  soil  that  is  upon  them  is  scorched  and   burnt 
-  up  with  the  sun;    it    is,    nevertheless,   coaled    with 
coarse   grass  and   other  pUnts,  and    hero  and  there 
trees  ai?d  shrubs.      The  country,    in  general,   bore 
great    resemblance  to  some  parts  of  New   Holland 
under   the   same   parallel  of  latitude,  several  of  its 
natural     productions     seeming     to     be    the    same, 
and    the   woods    being    without    underwood,    as    in 
that  counlry.     The  reefs  on  the  coast    and  several 
other  similarities,  were  obvious    to    every  one    wiio 
had   seen  both  countries.      We    observed  all  the  N, 
lu  coast  to  be  covered  with  shoals  and  breakers,  ex- 
tending to  the  nortiiward,  beyond   the  isle  of  Baia- 
beai  till    they  were    lost   in    the   horizon.     Having 
made  these   observations,  and  our  guides  not   chas- 
ing to  go  farther,  we  descended  the  mountains  by  a 
road    ditierent    from    that    by  which    we    ascended. 
Tin's  brought  us  down  through  some  of   their  plan- 
tations in  the  plains,   which  I    observed    were  laid 
out  with  great  judgment,  and   cultivated  with  nuich 
Fabour.     Some  of  them  were  lying  in  fallow  ;    some 
seemingly  lately  laid  down;    and   others    of  longer 
date,  pieces  of  which  they  were  again   beginning   to 
dig  up.     The  first  thing  I  observed  they  did,  was  to 
set  fire  to  the  grass,    6i.c.  which    had    over-run   the 
surface.     Recruiting  the  land  by  letting  it  lie  some 
years   untouched,  is  observed  by  all  the   nations   in 
this  sea  ;   but  they  seem  to   have  no  notion    of   ma- 
nuring it,  at  least  I  have  no  where  seen  it  done.    Our 
excursion  was  finished  by  noon,  when  we  returned 
on  board  to  dinner;    and  one  of  our  guides  having 
left  us,  we  brought  the  other  with   us,  whose  fide- 
lity was  rewarded  at  a  small  expence. 

In  the  afternoon  I  made  a  little  excursion  -Aong 
shore  to  the  westward,  in  company  with  Mr.  \Val'*«, 
13esides   niakiuir  observations  on  such  things  as  we^ 
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met,  we  got  the  names  of  several  places,  which  I 
then  thought  were  islands  ;  but  upon  tVirther  in- 
quiry, I  found  they  were  districts  upon  the  same 
land.  This  afternoon  a -fish  being  struck  by  one  of 
the  natives  near  the  watering-place,  njy  clerk  pur- 
chased it,  ^nd  sent  it  to  me  after  my  return  on  board. 

It  was  of  a  new  spepies,  something  like  a  sun~lish, 
with  a  large  long  ugly  head.  Having  no  suspicion 
of  its  being  of  a  poisonous'  nature,  we  ordered  it  to 
be  dressed  for  supper;  but,  very  luckily,  the  opera- 
tion of  drawing  and  describing  took  up  so  much 
time,  that  it  was  top  late,  so  that  only  the  livef  and 
row  were  dressed,  of  which  the  two  Mr.  Forsters 
and  myself  did  but  taste.  Abovit  three  o'clock  in 
tlie  morning,  wp  found  ourselves  s^Mzed  with  an  ex- 
traordinary weakjipss  and  nuinbness  all  over  our 
limbs.  I  had  almost  lost  the  spnse  of  feeling;  nor 
<Qould  I  distinguish  between  light  and  heavy  bodies, 
of  such  as  I  had  strength  to  move  ;  a  quart  pot,  full 
pf  water,  and  a  feather,  being  the  same  in  my  hand, 
We  each  of  vis  took  an  einetic,  aiu]  after  that  a 
sweat,  which  gave  us  much  relief.  In  tlie  morning, 
pne  of  the  pigs^,  wliich  had  eaten  the  entrails,  was 
found  dead.  \Vhen  the  natives  came  on  boa^d  and 
saw  the  fish  hang  up,  they  immediately  gave  us  to 
pnderstand  it  vvtis  not  wholesome  fooci^  ancl  ex- 
pressed the  ntmost  abhorrence  of  it ;  though  no 
One  was  observed  to  do  this  when  the  hsh  was  to  be 
sold,  or  even  after  it   wa§  purchased. 

On  tlie  8th,  the  guard  and  a  party  of  men  were 
on  'ohorc  as  usual.  In  the  afternoon,  I  received  a 
message  from  the  officer,  acquainting  me  that  Tea- 
booma  the  chief  was  coine  with  a  present  consisting 
o'i  a  few  yams  and  sugar-canes.  In  return,  I  sent 
him,  ampag§i  other  articles,  a  dog  and  a  bitch,  both 
young,  but  nearly  full  grown.  The  dog  was  red  and 
winte,  hut  file  ^itch  was  all  red,  or  the  colour  of 
.'in  i,!ig!ish  fox.       I  mentiop  this,  because  they  jnay 
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prove  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  their  species  in  that 
country.  When  the  olTicer  returne<l  on  board  in  thw 
evening,  he  informed  mc  that  the  chief  came,  at- 
tended by  about  twenty  men,  so  that  it  looked  like  a 
visit  of  ceremony.  It  was  some  time  before  he  wouW 
believe  the  dog  and  bitch  were  intended  for  him  ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced,  he  seemed  lost  ia 
an  excess  of  joy,    and  sent  them  awav  immediately. 

Next  morning  early,  I  dispatc'ied  Lieutenant 
PickersgiU  and  Mr.  Gilbert  with  the  launch  and 
cutter  to  explore  the  coast  to  the  west;  judging  this 
would  be  better  effected  in  the  boats  than  in  the 
ship,  as  the  reefs  would  force  the  latter  several 
leagues  from  land.  After  breakfast,  a  party  of  men 
was  sent  ashore,  to  make  brooms;  but  myself  atid 
the  two  Mr.  Forstcrs  were  confined  on  board,  though 
much  Ixitter,  a  good  sweat  having  had  an  happy  ef- 
fect. In  the  afternoon  a  man  was  seen,  both  ashore 
and  along-side  the  ship,  said  to  be  as  white  as  an  Eu- 
ropean. From  the  account  I  had  of  him  (for  I  did 
not  see  him),  his  whiteness  did  not  proceed  from  he- 
reditary descent,  but  from  chance  or  some  disease  ; 
and  such  have  been  seen  at  Otaheite  and  the  So- 
ciety Isles*.  A  fresh  Easterly  wind,  and  the  ship 
ly'mg  a  mite  from  the  shore,  did  not  hinder  those 
good-natured,  people  from  swimming  off  to  us  in 
shoals  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  returning  the  same 
way. 

On  the  10th,  a  party  was  on  shore  as  u^ual  ;  and 
Mr.  Forster  so  well  recovered  as  to  go  out   botaniz- 


*  Wafers  met  with  Indians  in  the  Isthmus  of  DaTien  of  the 
colour  of  a  white  horse.  See  bis  Description  of  the  {sihinns, 
page  134-  See  also  Mr.  de  Paw's  rhilosophical  Iiiquirie.;  cen- 
cerninj;  Americans,  where  seveml  otiier  instances  of  this  re- 
markable whiteness  are  mentioned,  and  tlie  causes  of  it 
i-ttempted  to  he  explaia<i<i,- 
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In  the  evening  of  the  11th,  tlie  boats  returned, 
\vhen  I  was  intonncil  of  the  foUowingf  circumstances. 
From  an  elevution  wliich  they  reached  the  morning 
they  set  out,  tliey  had  a  view  of  the  coast.  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  of  opinion  that  they  saw  the  termination 
of  it  to  the  Wrst,  but  Mr.  f^ickersgilt  thought  not; 
thoui:;h  loth  agreed  that  there  was  no  passaue  for 
the  ^hip  thai  way  From  this  pUice,  accompanied  by 
two  of  the  natives,  they  went  to  Bahibea,  which  they 
(hd  not  reach  till  after  sun-set,  apd  left  agaiii  next 
rnornins:  before  sun  rise;  ccnecquently  this  was  a  fruitr< 
less  expedition,  and  the  two  following  days  weie  spent  ^ 
in  getting  up  to  the  ship.  As  they  went  down  to 
the  isle,  they  saw  abundance  of  turtle  ;  hut  the 
violence  of  the  wind  and  sea  made  it  impossible  to 
Strike  any.  The  cutter  was  near  being  lost,  by  sud- 
denly filling  with  water,  which  obliged  them  to 
throw  several  things  overboard,  before  they  could 
free  her,  and  stop  the  leak  she  had  sprung.  From 
a  tishing  c«.noe,  which  they  met  coming  in  from 
the  reefs,  they  got  as  much  fish  as  they  could  eat ; 
and  they  were  received  by  Teabi,  the  chief  of  the 
isle  of  Balabea,  and  the  people,  who  came  in  numr 
bers  to  sec  them,  with  great  courtesy.  In  order 
not  to  be  too  much  crowded,  our  people  drew  a  line 
on  the  ground,  and  gJive  the  others  to  understand  they 
were  not  to  come  within  it,  'I'his  restriction  they  ob- 
p«^rved,  an!  one  pf  them,  soon  after,  turned  to  his  own 
advantage.  For  happening  to  have  a  few  cocoa- 
nuts,  which  one  of  our  people  wanted  to  buy,  and 
he  was  unwiihng  to  part  with,  he  walked  otf,  and 
WIS  followed  by  the  man  who  wanted  them.  On 
seeing  this,  he  sat  down  on  the  sand,  made  a  circle 
round  hjm,  as  he  had  seen  our  people  do,  and  sig- 
nified that  the  other  was  not  to  come  within  it  j 
which  was  accordingly  observed.  As  this  story 
was  well  attested,  I  thought  it  no|;  unworthy  of  ^ 
place  in  this  journal. 
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Early  in  tliii  morning  of  the  12th,  1  orclered  tlie 
carpenter  to  t\'ork,  to  repajr  the  cutter,  and  the 
water  to  be  replaced,  uliich  \vc  had  expt-ndtd  the 
throe  preceding  flays.  As  Teabooma  the  cl.-irf  had 
not  been  seen  since  he  got  the  dogs,  and  1  wai  n^d 
to  lay  a  foun.lation  for  stocking  the  countiy  with 
hogs  also,  I  took  a  young  boar  and  a  sow  with  me 
in  the  boat,  and  went  up  to  the  mangrove  creek  to 
look  for  my  friend,  in  order  to  give  them  td 
him. 

But  whett  we  arrived  there,  tve  were  told  that  ha 
lived  at  some  distanccy  and  that  ihey  would  send 
for  him.  Whether  they  did  or  no  I  cannot  say  j 
but  he  tiot  coming,  1  resolved  to  give  them  to  the 
first  man  of  note  1  met  with.  The  guide  we  had  to 
the  hilis  happening  to  be  there,  I  made  him  under- 
stand tliat  I  intended  to  leave  the  two  pigs  on  shore^ 
and  ordered  them  out  of  tlie  boat  for  that  purpose. 
1  oftered  them  to  a  grave  old  man,  thinking  he  was 
a  proper  person  to  entrust  them  with;  but  he  shook 
iiis  head,  and  he  and  all  present,  riiade  signs  to  take 
them  into  the  boat  again.  When  they  saw  1  did 
hot  comply,  they  seemed  to  consult  with  one  an- 
other whiit'was  to  be  done  ;  and  then  our  guide  told 
me  to  carry  them  to  the  Akkce  (chief).  Accordingly 
1  ordered  them  to  be  tal<en  up,  and  we  were  con- 
ducted by  him  to  a  house,  wherein  W^re  seated,  in 
a  circle,  eight  or  ten  middle-aged  persons.  To 
them  I  and  my  pigs  being  introduced,-  with  great 
courtesy  they  desired  me  to  sit  down  ;  and  then  I 
began  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  the  two  pigs^ 
explaining  to  them  how  many  young  ones  the  Ic- 
male  would  have  at  one  time,  and  how  soon  these 
would  multiply  to  some  hundreds.  My  only  motive 
was  to  enhance  their  value,  that  they  migiit  take  the 
more  care  of  them  ;  and  1  had  reason  to  think  I 
in  some  measure  succeeded.  In  the  mean  timci 
two  men  having  left  the  cotupany,  soon   returned 
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\vith  six  yams,  wbkh  were  presented   to  mc;    and 
then  1  look  my  leave  and  went  on  board. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  here  was  a  little 
village  ;  1  now  found  it  much  larger  than  I  ex- 
pjcted  ;  and  about  it,  a  good  deal  of  cultivated  land, 
regularly  laid  out,  planted  and  planting  with  tare 
or  eddy  root,  yams,  sugar-cp.nes,  and  plantains.  The 
taro  plantations  were  prettily  watered  by  little  rills, 
continually  supplied  from  the  main  channel-  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  from  whence  these  streams 
were  conducted  in  artful  meanders  They  have 
two  methods  of  planting  these  roots,  some  are  in 
square  or  oblong  patches,  which  lie  perfectly  hori- 
zontal, and  sink  below  the  common  level  of  the  ad- 
jacent land;  so  that  they  can  let  in  on  them  as  much 
water  as  they  think  necessary.  1  have  generally 
seen  them  covered  two  or  three  inches  deep  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  this  is  always  necessary.  Others 
are  planted  in  ridges  about  three  or  four  feet  broad, 
and  two,  or  two  and  a  half  high.  On  the  middle  or 
top  of  the  ridge,  is  a  narrow  gutter,  in  and  along 
which  is  conveyed,  as  above  described,  a  Uttle  rill 
that  water  the  roots,  planted  in  the  ridge  on  each  side  of 
it;  and  these  plantations  are  st>  judiciously  Jiiid  out,  that 
ihe  same  stream  waters  several  ridges.  These  ridges 
are  sometimes  the  divisions  to  the  iiorizontal  planta- 
tions; and  when  tbis  method  is  used,  which  is  fur 
the  most  part  observed  wh^-re  a  pathway,  or  some- 
thing of  tliat  s(?rt  is  req^iisiic,  not  an  inch  of  ground 
is  lost.  Perhaps  ibere  may  be  some  ditferencc  in 
the  roots,  wbirh  may  make  these  two  methods  of 
raising  them  necessary.  Some  arc  better  taste*< 
than,  others,  and  they  are  not  all  of  a  colour;  but 
be  this  as  il  may,  they  are  very  wholesome  food,  and 
1 1  e  tops  make  good  greens,  and  are  eaten  as  such  by 
the  liativcs.  On  these  plantations  men,  women,  and 
child    u  were  employed. 

In  lb    allcrnoon  1  went  on  shore,  and,  on  a  large 
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tree,  which  stood  close  to  the  shore,  near  the  wa- 
tering-place, had  an  inscription  cut,  setting  forth  the 
sliip's  name,  date,  &c.  as  a  testimony  of  our  being  the 
first  discoverers  of  this  country,  as  I  had  done  at  all 
others,  at  which  we  had  touched,  where  this  cere- 
mony was  necessary.  This  being  done,  we  took  leave 
of  our  friends,  and  returned  on  board ;  when  I  or- 
dered all  the  boats  to  be  hoisted  in,  in  order  to  be 
ready  to  put  to  sea  in  the  morning. 


CHAP.  IX. 

A  Description  of  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants ; 
their  Manner Sy  Customs,  and  Arts, 

I  snALL  conclude  our  transactions  at  this  place  with 
some  account  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
They  are  a  strong,  robust,  active,  well-made  people, 
courteous  and  friendly,  and  not  in  the  least  addicted 
to  pilfering,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  an}' 
other  nation  in  this  sea.  They  are  nearly  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  natives  of  Tanna,  but  have  better  fea- 
tures, more  agreeable  countenances,  and  are  a  much 
stouter  race;  a  few  being  seen  who  measured  six  fee- 
four  inches.  I  observed  some  who  had  thick  lips, 
flat  noses,  and  full  cheeks,  and,  in  some  degree,  the 
features  and  look  of  a  negro.  Two  things  contri- 
buted to  the  forming  of  such  an  idea;  first,  their 
rough  mop  heads ;  and,  secondly,  their  besmearing 
their  faces  with  black  pigment.  Their  hair  and  beards 
are,  in  general,  black.  The  former  is  very  much 
frizzled  ;  so  that,  at  first  sight,  it  appears  like  that 
of  a  negro.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  different ; 
though  both  coarser  and  stronger  than  ours.  Some, 
who  wear  it  long,  tie  it  up  on  the  crown  of  the  head; 
others  suffer  only  a  large  lock  to  grow  on  each  side, 
which  they  tie  up  in  clubs ;  many  others,  as  well  as  all 
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the  women,  wear  it  cropped  shorl:.  These  r«ugh 
heads,  most  probably,  want  frequent  scratching;  for 
which  purpose  they  have  a  most  excellent  instrument. 
This  is  a  kind  af  comb  made  of  sticks  of  hard  wood, 
from  seven  to  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  knitting-needles.  A  number  of  these, 
seldom  exceeding  iwentyj  but  generally  fewer,  are 
fastened  together  at  one  end,  parallel  to,  and  uoar 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  from  each  other.  The  other 
^nds,  which  arc  a  little  pointed,  will  spread  out  or 
©pen  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan,  by  which  means  they 
can  beat  up  the  quarters  of  an  hundred  lice  at  a  time. 
These  combs  or  scratchers,  for  I  believe  they  serve 
both  purposes,  they  always  wear  in  their  hair,  on  one 
side  their  head.  The  people  of  Tanna  have  an  instru- 
ment of  this  kind  for  the  same  use  ;  but  theirs  is  fork- 
ed, I  think,  never  exceeding  three  or  four  prongs  ; 
and  sometimes  only  a  small  pointed  stick.  Their 
beards,  which  are  of  the  same  crisp  nature  as  tHeir 
hair,  are,  for  the  most  part,  worn  short.  Swelled 
and  ulcerated  legs  and  feet  are  common  among  the 
men ;  as  also  a  swelling  of  the  scrotum.  I  know  not 
whether  this  is  occasioned  by  disease,  or  by  the  mode 
of  applying  the  wrapper  before-mentioned,  and  which 
they  use  as  at  Tanna  and  Mallicollo.  This  is  their 
isnly  covering,  and  is  made  generally  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  but  sometimes  of  leaves.  The  small  pieces  of 
cloth,  papor,  &c.  which  they  got  from  us,  were  com- 
monly applied  to  this  'use.  We  saw  coarse  garment; 
amousst  them,  made  of  a  sort  of  matting,  but  thay 
Si>cmed  never  to  wear  them,  except  when  out  in  their 
canoes  and  unemployed.  Some  had  a  kind  of  cdn- 
cave,  cylindrical,  stiff  black  cap,  which  appeared  to 
l)Q  a  great  ornament  among  them,  and,  we  thought, 
was  only  worn  by  men  of  note  or  warriors.  A  large 
.Jieat  of  strong  paper,  when  they  got  one  from  us» 
vas  generally  applied  to  this  use. 

The  women's  dre^s  is  a  short  petticoat,  made  of.thc 
v^iapnient^  of  the  plantaia  tree,    laid  oy(.r  a  iiaxiL,  fft 
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which  they  are  fastened,  and  tied  round  the  waist. 
The  petticoat  is  made  at  least  six  or  eight  inches 
thick,  but  not  one  inch  longer  than  necessary  for  the 
use  designed.  The  outer  filaments  arc  dyed  black  ; 
and,  as  an  additioaal  ornament,  the  most  of  them 
have  a  few  pearl  oyster-shells  fixed  on  the  right  side. 
The  general  ornaments  of  both  sexes  are  ear-rings  of 
tortoise-sTiell,  necklaces  or  amulets,  made  both  of 
shells  and  stones,  and  bracelets,  made  of  large  shells, 
which  they  weaj  above  the  elbow.  They  have  pune- 
tiires,  or  marks  on  the  skin,  on  several  parts  ot  the 
body  ;  but  none,  I  think,  are  black,  as  at  the  Eastern 
isl'ands.  I  know  not  if  they  have  any  other  design 
than  ornament;  and  the  people  of  Tanna  are  marked 
much  in  the  same  manner.  .         t 

Were  I  to  judge  of  the  origin  of  this  nation,  1 
should  take  them  to  be  a  race  between  the  people  of 
Tanna  and  of  the  Friendly  Isles ;  or  between  those 
of  Tanna  and  the  New  Zealanders  :  or  all  three ; 
their  language,  in  some  respects,  being  a  mixture  oi 
them  all.  In  their  disposition  they  are  like  the  n-a- 
tives  of  the  Friendly  Isles ;  but  in  affabiUty  and  ho- 
nesty they  excel  them. 

Notwithstanding  their  pacific  incJination  they  must 
sometimes  have  wars,  as  they  are  well  provided  with 
olfensive  weapon^  ;  such  as  elubs,  spears,  darts,  and 
slings  for  throwing  stones.  The  clubs  are  about  two 
feet  and  an  half  long,  and  variously  formed ;  some 
like  a  scythe,  others  like  a  pick-axe ;  some  have  an 
head  like  an  hawk,  and  others  have  round  heads  ;  but 
all  are  neatly  n>ade.  Many  of  their  darts  and  spears 
are  no  less  neat,  and  ornamented  with  carvings.  1  he 
slings  are  as  simple  as  possible ;  but  they  take  some 
pains  to  form  the  stones  that  they  use  into  a  proper 
«^hapc ;  which  is  something  like  an  egg,  supposing 
both  ends  to  be  like  the  small  one.  They  use  a 
becket,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Tanna,  in  throwing 
the  dart,  which,  I  believe,  is  much  used  m  striking 
^sh,  &?'  In  this  they  seem  very  dexterous;  nor, 
l2 
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indeed,  do  I  knov/  that  they  have  any  other  method 
of  catching  large  fish,  for  1  neither  saw  hooks  nor 
lines  among  them. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  their  working  tools,  as 
they  are  made  of  the  same  materials,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  manner,  as  at  the  other  islands.  Their  axes, 
indeed,  are  a  little  different  ;^  some,  at  least,  which 
may  be  owing  to  fancy  as  much  as  custom. 

Their  houses,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  are  circu* 
lar;  something  like  a  bee»hive,  and  full  as  close  and 
warm.  The  entrance  is  by  a  small  door,  or  long 
square  hole,  just  big  enough  to  admit  a  man  bent, 
double.  The  side- walls  are  about  four  feet  and  an 
half  high ;  but  the  roof  is  lofty,  and  peaked  to  a 
point  at  the  top ;  above  which  is  a  post,  or  Stick  of 
wood,  which  is  generally  ornamented  either  with 
carving  or  s;iells,  or  both.  The  framing  is  of  small 
spars,  reeds,  &c.  and  both  sides  and  roof  are  thick 
and  close  covered  with  thatch,  made  of  coarse  long 
grass.  In  the  inside  of  the  house  are  set  up  posts,  to 
which  cross  spars  are  fastened,  and  platforms  made^ 
for  the  conveniency  of  laying  any  thing  on.  Some 
houses  have  two  floors,  one  above  the  other.  The 
floor  is  laid  with  dry  grass,  and  here  and  there  mats 
are  spread,  for  the  principal  people  to  sleep  or  sit 
on.  In  most  of  them  we  found  two  fire-places,  and 
commonly  a  fire  burning ;  and,  as  there  was  no  vent 
for  the  smoke  but  by  the  door,  the  whole  house  was 
both  smoky  and  hot,  insomuch  that  we,  who  were 
not  used  to  such  an  atmosphere,  could  hardly  endure 
it  a  moment.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  we  found 
these  people  so  chilly  when  in  the  open  air,  and  with, 
out  exercise.  We  frequently  saw  them  make  little 
iires  any  where,  and  hustle  round  them,  with  no 
other  view  than  to  warm  themselves.  Smoke  within 
d^oors  may  be  a  necessary  evil,  as  it  prevents  the 
musquitoes  from  coming  in,  which  are  pretty  nu- 
merous here.  In  some  respects  their  habitations  are 
weat  p  for,  besides  the  ornaments  at  top,  I  saw  some 
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with  carved  door-posts.  Upon  the  whole,  their 
houses  are  better  calculated  for  a  cold  than  a  hot  cli. 
mate ;  and  as  there  are  no  partitions  in  them,  they 
can  have  little  privacy. 

They  have  no  great  variety  of  household  utensils  ; 
the  earthen  jars  before  mentioned  being  the  only  ar- 
tide  worth  notice.  Each  family  has,  at  least,  one  of 
them,  in  which  they  bake  their  roots,  and  perhaps 
their  fish,  &c.  The  fire,  by  which  they  cook  their 
victuals,  is  on  the  outside  of  each  house,  in  the  open 
air.  There  are  three  or  five  pointed  stones  fixed  m 
the  ground ;  their  pointed  ends  being  about  six  inches 
above  the  surface.  Those  of  three  stones  are  only  for 
one  jar,  those  of  five  stones  for  two.  The  jars  do 
not  stand  on  their  bottoms,  but  lie  inclined  on  their 
sides.  The  use  of  these  stones  is  obviously  to  keep 
the  jars  from  resting  on  the  fire,  in  order  that  it  may 
burn  the  better. 

They  subsist  chiefly  on  roots  and  fish,  and  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  "which  lam  told  grows  also  in  the  West 
Indies.  This  they  roast,  and  are  almost  continually 
chewing.  It  has  a  sweetish,  insipid  taste,  and  was 
liked  by  some  of  our  people.  Water  is  their  only  li- 
quor ;  at  least  I  lu^ver  saw  any  other  made  use  of.  ^ 

Plantains  and  sugar-canes  are  by  no  means  in 
plenty.  Bread-fruit  is  very  scarce,  and  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees  are  small  and  but  thinly  planted  :  and  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other  seems  to  yield  much  fruit. 

To  judge  merely  by  the  numbers  of  the  natives  we 
saw  every  day,  one  might  think  the  island  very  popu- 
lous ;  but  I  believe  that,  at  this  time,  the  inhabitants 
were  collected  from  all  parts  on  our  account.  Mr. 
Pickersgill  observed,  that  down  the  coast,  to  the 
west,  there  were  but  few  people  ;  and  we  knew  they 
came  daily  from  the  other  side  of  the  land,  over  the 
mountains,  to  visit  us.  But  although  the  inhabitants, 
upon  the  whole,  may  not  be  numerous,  the  island  'm 
not  thinly  peopled  on  the  sea-coast,  aad  in  the  plains 
and  valleys  that  are  capable  of  cultivation.     It  svcxm 
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to  be  a  cottiitry  unable  to  support  many  inhabitants. 
Nature  has  been  less  bountiful  to  it  than  to  any  other 
tropical  island  we  know  in  this  sea.  The  greatest 
part  of  its  surface^  or  at  least  what  we  saw  of  it^ 
consists  of  barren  rocky  mountains ;  and  the  grass, 
&c.  growing  on  them,  is  useless  to  people  who  have 
no  cattle. 

The  sterility  of  the  country  will  apologise  for  the 
natives  no*^^  contributing  to  the  wants  of  the  naviga- 
tor. The  sea  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  com- 
pensate for  the  deficiency  of  the  land  ;  for  a  coast 
surrounded  by  reefs  and  shoals,  as  this  is,  cannot  fail 
of  being  stored  with  fish. 

I   have   before   observed,  that  the   country  bears 
great  resemblance  to  New  South  Wales,  or  New  Hol- 
land, and  that  some  of  its  natural   productions  are 
the  same.     In  particular,   we  found  here,  the   tree 
which  is  covered  with  a  soft  white  ragged  bark,  easily 
peeled  off,  and  is,  as  I  have  been  told,  the  same  that, 
in  the  East  Indies,  is  used  for  caulking  of  ships.   The 
wood  is  very  hard,  the  leaves  arc  long  and  narrow,  of 
a  pale  dead  green,   and  a  fine  aromatic ;  so  that  it 
.  may  properly  be  said  to  belong   to  that  continent. 
Neverthf.less,  here  are  several  plants,  Sec.  common  to 
the  Eastern  and  Northern  islands,  and  even  a  species 
of  the  passion-flower,  which,  1  am  told,  has  never  be- 
fore been  known  to  grow  wild  any  where  but  in  Ame- 
rica.    Our  botanists  did  not  complain  for  want  of 
employment  at  this  place;  every  day  bringing  some- 
thing   new   in   botany  or  other  branches  of  natural 
history.      Land  birds,    indeed,    are  not   numerous, 
but  several  are  new.    One  of  these  is  a  kind  of  crow, 
at  least  so  we  called  it,  though  it  is  not  half  so  big, 
and  its  feathers  are  tinged  with  blue.    They  also  have 
some  very  beautiful   turtle-doves,  and   other  small 
birds,  such  as  I  never  saw  before. 

All  our  endeavours  to  get  the  name  of  the  whole 
island  proved  ineffectual.  Probably  it  is  too  large  for 
them  to  know  by  one  name.     Whenever  we  made  this 
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enquiry,  they  always  gave  us  the  name  of  some  dis- 
trict or  place,  -vvhich  we  pointed  to ;  and,  as  before 
observed,  I  got  the  names  of  several,  with  the  name 
of  the  king  or  chief  of  each.  Hence  I  conclude,  that 
the  Country  is  dividecl  into  several  districts,  each  go- 
verned by  a  chief;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power.  Balade  was  the  name  of  the  dis- 
trict we  were  at,  and  Tea  Booma  the  chief.  lie  lived 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  of  hills,  so  that  we  had 
but  little  of  his  company,  and  therefore  could  not  see 
much  of  his  power.  Tea  seems  a  title  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  all,  or  most,  of  their  chiefs  or  great  men. 
My  friend  honoured  nie  by  calling  me  Tea  Cook. 

They  deposit  their  dead  in  the  ground.  I  saw  none 
of  their  burying-places,  but  several  of  the  gentlemen 
did.  In  one,  they  were  informed,  lay  the  remains  of 
a  chief  who  was  slain  in  battle  ;  and  his  grave,  Avhich 
bore  some  resemblance  to  a  large  moie-hill,  Avas  de- 
corated with  spears,  darts,  paddles j  &c.  all  stuck  up- 
right in  the  ground  round  about  it. 

The  canoes,  Avhich  these  people  use,  are  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  Friendly  Isles  ;  but  the  most  heavy, 
clumsy  vessels  I  ever  saw.  They  are  what  I  call 
double  canoes,  made  out  of  two  large  trees,  hollowed 
out,  having  a  raised  gunnel,  about  two  inches  high, 
and  closed  at  each  end  with  a  kind  of  bulk-head  of 
the  same  height  ;  so  that  the  whole  is  like  a  long 
square  trough,  about  three  feet  shorter  than  the  body 
cf  the  canoe  ;  that  is,  a  foot  and  an  half  at  each  end. 
Two  canoes,  thus  fittedj  are  secured  to  each  other, 
about  three  feet  asunder,  by  means  of  cross  spars, 
which  project  about  a  foot  over  each  side.  Over  these 
spars  is  laid  a  deck,  or  very  heavy  platform,  made  of 
plank  and  small  round  spars,  on  which  they  have  a  fire 
hearth,  and  generally  a  fire  burning  ;  and  they  carry 
a  pot  or  jar  to  dress  their  victuals  in.  The  space  be- 
tween the  two  canoes  is  laid  with  plank,  and  the  rest 
with  spars.  On  one  side  of  the  deck,  and  close  to  the 
edge,  is  fixed  a  row  of  knees,  pretty  liear  to  eacl^ 
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other,  the  Hse  of  which  is  to  keep  the  masts,.  yar<i^, 
&c.  from  rolling  over-board.    They  are  navigated  by 
one  or  two  lattecn  sails,  extended  to  a  small  latteen 
yard,  the  end  of  which  fixes  in  a  notch  or  hole  in  the 
deck.     The  foot    of  the  sail  is  extended  to  a  smaU 
boom.     The  sail  is   composed  of  pieces  of  matting, 
the  rop«s  are  made  of  the  coarse  ftlaments  of  the  plan- 
tain trecj  twisted  into  cords  of  the  thickness  of  a  fin- 
ger ;  and  three  or  four  more  such  cords,  marled  to- 
gether, serve  them  for  shrouds,  &c.     I  thought  they 
sailed  very  well ;  but  they  are  not  at  all  calculated  for 
rowing  or  paddling.     Their  method   of  proceeding^ 
when  they  cannot  sail,  is   by  sculling;  and  for  this 
purpose  there  are  holes  in  the  boarded  deck  or  plat- 
form.    Through  these  they  put  the  sculls,  which  are 
of  such  a  length,  that,  when  the  blade  is  in  the  wa- 
ter, the  loom  or  handle  is  four  or  five  feet  above  the 
deck.     The  man  who    works  it  stands  behind,   and 
with  both  his  hands  sculls  the  vessel  forward.     This 
method  of  proceeding  is  very  slow  ;   and  for  this  rea- 
son, the  canoes  are  but  ill  calculated  for  fishing,  es- 
pecially for  striking  of  turtle,   which,    I  think,    can 
hardly  ever  be  done  in   them.     Their  fishing  imple- 
ments, such  as  T  have  seen,  are  turtle  nets,  made.^I 
believe,  of  the  filaments  of  the  plantain  tree  twisted; 
and  small  hand  nets,  with  very  minute  meshes  made 
of  fine  twine  and  fish  gigs.     Their  general  method  of 
fishing,  I  guess,  is  to  lie  on  the  reefs  in  shoal  water, 
and  to  strike  the  fish  that  may  come  in  their  way. 
They  may,  however,  haveVother  methods,  which  we 
had  no  opportunity  to  see,  as  no  boat  went  out  while 
we  were  here  ;    all  their  time  and   attention  ■  being 
taken   up  with  us.     Their   canoes  are  about  thirty 
feet  long,  and  the  deck  or  platform  about  twenty- 
foiir  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth.     We  had  not,  at 
this  time,  seen  any  timber  in  the  country  so  large  as 
that  of  which  their  canoes  w^re  nuulc.     It  was   ob- 
served that  the  holes,  made  in  the  several  parts,  in  .or- 
der to  sew  them  together,  were  bunk  through  ;  -but 
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with  what  instrument  we  neyer  learnt.  Most  pro. 
bably  it  was  of  stone,  which  may  be  the  reason  why 
they  were  so  fond  of  large  spikes,  seeing  at  once  they 
would  answer  this  purpose.  I  was  conyincod  they 
were  not  wholly  designed  for  edge  tools ;  because 
every  one  shewed  a  desire  for  the  iron  belaying  pins 
which  were  fixed  in  the  quarter-deck  rail,  and  seemed 
to  value  them  far  more  than  a  spike-nail,  although  it 
might  be  twice  as  big.  These  pins,  which  are  round, 
perhaps  have  the  very  shape  of  the  tool  they  wanted 
to  make  of  the  nails.  I  did  not  find  that  a  hatchet 
was  quite  so  valuable  as  a  large  spike.  Small  nails 
were  of  little  or  no  value ;  and  beads,  looking-glasses, 
&c.  they  did  not  admire. 

The  women  of  this  country,  and  likewise  those  of 
Tanna,  are,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  far  more  chaste 
than  those  of  the  more  Eastern  islands.  I  never  heard 
that  one  of  our  people  obtained  the  least  favour  from 
any  one  of  them.  I  have  been  told  that  the  ladies 
here  would  frequently  divert  themselves  by  going  a 
little  aside  with  our  gentlemen,  as  if  they  meant 
to  be  kind  to  them,  and  then  would  run  away 
laughing  at  them.  Whether  this  was  chastity  or  co* 
quetry,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  nor  is  it 
material,  since  the  consequences  were  the  same. 


CHAP.  X. 

Proceedings  on  the  Coast  of  New  Caiedo7iia,  z&ith 
geographical  and  ?iautical  Observations. 

Every  thing  being  in  readiness  to  put  to  sea,  at 
sun-rise,  on  the  13th  of  September,  we  weighed,  and 
with  a  fine  gale  at  E.  by  S.,  stood  out  for  the  same 
channel  we  came  in  by.  At  half  past  seven  we  were 
in  the  middle  of  it.  Observatory  Isle  bore  S.  5"  E., 
distant  four  miles,  and  the  isle  of  Balabea  W.  N.  W, 
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As  Soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  reef,  we  hauled  the 
wind  on  the  starboard  tack,  with  a  view  of  plying  in 
to  the  S.  E. ;  but  as  Mr.  Gilbert  was  of  opinion  that 
he  had  seen  the  end,  or  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  land, 
and  that  it  would  be  easier  to  get  round  by  the  N. 
W,,  I  gare  over  plying,  and  bore  up  along  the  out. 
side  of  the  reef,  steering  N.  N.  W.,  N.  W.,  and  N. 
W.  by  W.,  as  it  trended.  At  noon  the  island  of  Ba- 
labea  bore  S.  by  W.,  distant  thirtetn  miles  ;  and 
what  we  judged  to  be  the  west  end  of  the  great  land, 
bore  S.  W.  |  S.,  and  the  direction  of  the  reef  was 
N.  W.  by  W.,  latitude  observed  19°  53'  20'^  Lon. 
gitude  from  Obsertatory  Isle  14'  W.  We  continued 
to  steer  N.  W.  by  W.  along  the  outside  of  the  reef 
till  three  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  isle  of  Balabea 
bore  S.  by  E.  |  E.  In  this  direction  we  observed  a 
partition  in  the  reef,  which  we  judged  to  be  a  chan- 
nel, by  the  strong  tide  which  set  out  of  it.  From 
this  place  the  reef  inclined  to  the  north  for  three  or 
four  leagues,  and  then  to  the  N.  W.  We  followed 
its  direction,  and  as  we  advanced  to  N.  W.,  raised 
more  land,  which  seemed  to  be  connected  with  what 
we  had  seen  before ;  so  that  Mr.  Gilbert  was  mis- 
taken, and  did  not  see  the  extremity  of  the  coast. 
At  five  o'clock  this  land  bore  W.  by  N.  i  N.^  distant 
twenty  miles ;  but  what  we  could  see  of  the  reef 
trended  in  the  direction  of  N.  W.  by  N. 

Having  hauled  the  wind  on  the  starboard  tack, 
and  spent  the  night  plying,  on  the  14th,  at  sun-rise, 
the  island  of  Balabea  bore  S.  6^  E.,  and  tJie  laiKi  seen 
the  preceding  night  west,  but  the  reef  still  trended  N. 
W.,  along  which  we  steered  with  a  light  breeze  at  E, 
S.  E.  At  noon  we  observed  in  latitude  19^  28',  lon- 
gitude from  Observatory  Isle  27'  W.  We  ha^  now 
no  sight  of  Balabea  ;  and  the  other  land,  that  is,  t)»e 
N.  W.  part  of  it,  bore  W.  byS,  IS.,  but  we  were 
not  sure  if  this  was  one  continued  coast,  or  separate 
islands.  For  though  some  partitions  were  seen,  from 
space  to  space,  which  made  it  look  like  the  lattpr^  a 
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inultitude  of  shoals  rendered  a  nearer  approach  to  it 
«^ceedingly  dangerous,  if  not  impi-acticable.  In  the 
afternoon,  with  a  fine  breeze  at  E.S.  E.,  we  ranged 
the  outside  of  these  shoals,  which  we  found  to  trend 
in  the  direction  of  N.  W.  by  W.,  N.  W.  by  N.,  and 
N.  N.  E.  At  three  o'clock  we  passed  a  low  sandy 
isle,  lying  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef,  in  latitude 
19°  25',  and  in  the  direction  of  N.  E.  from  the  north- 
westernmost  land,  six  or  seven  leagues  distant.  So 
much  as  we  could  see  of  this  space  was  strewed  with 
shoals,  seemingly  detached  from  each  other ;  and  the 
channel  leading  in  amongst  them  appeared  to  be  on 
^he  S.  E.  side  of  the  sandy  isle  ;  at  least,  there  was  a 
space  where  the  sea  did  not  break.  At  sun-set  w« 
^ould  but  just  sett  the  land,  which  bore  S.  W.  by  S., 
about  ten  leagues  distaot.  A  clear  horizon  produced 
the  discovery  of  no  land  to  the  westward  of  this  di- 
rection ;  the  reef  too  trended  away  W,  by  N.  i  N., 
and  seemed  to  terminate  in  a  point  which  was  seen 
from  the  mast-head.  Thus  every  thing  conspired  to 
make  us  befieve  that  we  should  soon  get  round  these 
shoals  ;  and  with  these  flattering  expectations  we 
haul«d  the  wind,  which  was  at  E.  N.  E.,  and  spent 
the  night  making  short  boards. 

Next  morning  at  suii-rise,  seeing  neither  land  nor 
breakers,  we  bore  away  N.  W.  by  W.,  and*  two 
hours  after  saw  the  reef  extending  N.  W.  farther  thaa 
the  eye  could  reach  ;  but  no  land  was  to  be  seen.  It 
was  therefore  probable  that  we  had  passed  its  N.  W. 
extremity;  and,  as  we  had  seen  from  the  hills  of  Ba- 
idde  its  extent  to  the  S.  W.,  it  was  necessary  to  know 
how  far  it  extended  to  the  east  or  south-east,  white  it 
was  in  our  power  to  recover  the  coast.  For,  by  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  shoals,  we  might  have 
been  carried  so  far  to  leeward  as  i¥)t  to  be  able  to 
beat  back  without  considerable  loss  of  tijiie.  We  were 
Hlr<H^dy  tar  out  of  sight  of  Lmd ;  and  there  was  n© 
knowing  how  much  farther  we  niight'  be  carried^  be- 
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fore  we  found  an  end  to  them.  These  considerations, 
together  with  the  risk  we  must  run  in  exploring  a  sea 
strewed  with  shoals,  and  where  no  anchorage,  with- 
out them,  is  to  be  found,  induced  me  to  abandon  the 
design  of  proceeding  round  by  the  N.  W.,  and  to  ply 
up  to  the  S.  E.,  in  which  direction  I  knew  there  was 
a  clear  sea.  With  this  view  we  tacked  and  stood  to 
th«S.  E.,  with  the  wind  at  N.E.  byE.,  a  gentle 
breeze.  At  this  time  we  were  ip  the  latitude  of  19'  7' 
S.,  longitude  163°  57' E. 

In  standing  to  the  S.  E.  we  did  but  just  weather 
the  point  of  the  reef  we  had  passed  the  preceding 
evening.  To  make  our  situation  the  more  dangerous 
the  wind  began  to  fail  us  ;  and  at  three  in  the  after, 
noon  it  fell  calm,  and  left  us  to  the  mercy  of  a  great 
swell,  setting  directly  on  the  reef,  which  was  hardly 
a  league  from  us.  We  sounded,  but  fou»d  no  bottom 
with  a  line  of  two  hundred  fathoms.  I  ordered  the 
pinnace  and  cutter  to  be  hoisted  out  to  tow  the  ship, 
but  they  were  of  little  use  against  so  great  a  swell. 
We,  however,  found  that  the  ship  did  not  draw  near 
the  reef  so  fast  as  might  be  expected  ;  and  at  seven 
o'clock  a  light  air  at  N.  N.  E.  kept  her  head  to  the 
sea,  but  it  lasted  no  longer  than  midnight,  when  it 
wa5  succeeded  by  a  dead  calm. 

At  day- break  on  the  16th  we  had  no  sight  of  th« 
reef ;  and  at  eleven,  a  breeze  springing  up  at  S.  S.W., 
we  hoisted  in  the  boats,  and  made  sail  to  S.  E.  At 
noon  we  observed  in  19'  35'  S.,  which  was  consider- 
ably more  to  the  south  than  we  expected,  and  shewed 
that  a  current  or  tide  had  been  in  our  favour  all 
night,  and  accounted  for  our  getting  so  unexpectedly 
clear  of  the  shoals.  At  two  o'clock  P.  M.  we  had 
again  a  calm  which  lasted  till  nine,  when  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  light  air  from  E.  N.  E.  and  E.,  with 
which  we  advanced  but  slowly. 

On  the  17th  at  noon  we  observed  in  latitude  19"  5^, 
when  the  isle  of  Balabea  bore  S.  68"  W,j  ten  and  a 
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ttaif  leagues  distant.  We  continued  to  ply,  with  va- 
riable light  winds,  between  N.  E.  and  S.  E.,  without 
meeting  with  any  thing  remarkable  till  the  20th  at 
noon,  when  Cape  Colnett  bore  N.  78°  W.,  distant 
six  leagues.  From  this  cape  the  land  extended  round 
by  the  south  to  E.S.  E.  till  it  was  lost  in  the  horizon, 
and  the  country  appeared  with  many  hills  and  val- 
lies.  Latitude  observed  20°  41',  longitude  made  from 
Observatory  Isle  1°  8'  E.  Vv'e  stood  in  shore  with  a 
light  breeze  at  east  till  sun-set,  when  we  were  be- 
tween two  and  three  leaajues  oW.  The  coast  extended 
from  S.  42' i  E.  to  N.  59'  W.  Two  small  islots  lay 
without  this  last  direction,  distant  from  us  four  or 
five  miles ;  some  others  lay  between  us  and  the  shore, 
and  to  the  east,  where  they  seemed  to  be  connected 
by  reefs,  in  which  appeared  some  openings  from 
space  to  space.  The  country  was  mountainous,  and 
had  much  the  same  aspect  as  about  Balade.  On  one 
of  the  western  small  isles  was  an  elevation  like  a 
tower;  and  over  a  low  neck  of  land  within  the  isle 
were  seen  many  other  elevations,  resembling  the 
masts  of  a  fleet  of  ships. 

Next  day  at  sun. rise,  after  having  stood  off  all 
night  with  a  light  breeze  at  S.  E.,  we  found  ourselves 
about  six  leagues  from  the  coast ;  and  in  this  situa- 
tion we  were  kept  by  a  calm  till  ten  in  the  evening, 
when  we  got  a  faint  land-breeze  at  S.  W.,  with  which 
we  steered  S,  E.  all  night. 

On  the  22d  at  sun-rise  the  land  was  clouded,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  the  clouds  went  off,  and  we 
found,  by  our  land  marks,  that  we  had  made  a  good 
Lidvance.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  land-breeze  being  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sea-breeze  at  E.  by  S.,  this  enabled  us  to 
stand  in  for  the  land,  which  at  noon  extended  from  N. 
78«  W.  to  S.  SI"*  I  E.,  round  by  the  S.  In  this  last 
direction  the  coast  seemed  to  trend  more  to  the  south 
in  a  lofty  promontory,  which,  on  account  of  the 
day,  received  the  name  of  Cape  Coronation.  Lati- 
tude 22°  2',  longitwde  167' 7'  I  E>    Some  breakers 
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lay  between  us  and    the  shore,  and  probably  they 
were  connected  with  those  we  had  seen  before. 

During  the  night  we  had  advanced  about  two  leagues 
to  the  S.  E,  ;  and  at  day-break  on  the  23d  an  clc- 
yated  point  appeared  in  sight  beyond  Cape  Corona- 
tion, bearing  S.  23'  E.  it  proved  to  be  the  south- 
i3ast  extremity  ef  the  coast,  and  obtained  the  name  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  Foreland.  Latitude  ^V  16' S., 
longitude  167°  14'  E.  About  noon,  having  got  a 
breeze  from  the  N.  E.,  vve  stciod  to  S.  S.  E.,  and  as 
we  drew  towards  Cape  Coronation,  saw  in  a  valley  to 
the  south  of  it,  a  vast  number  of  those  elevated  ob- 
jects before  mentioned  ;  and  some  low  land  under 
the  foreland  was  wholly  covered  with  them.  We 
could  not  agree  in  our  opiuious  of  what  they  were. 
I  suppose  them  to  be  a  singular  sort  of  trees,  being 
too  numerous  to  resemble  any  thing  else  ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  smoke  kept  rising  all  the  day  from  amongst 
those  near  the  cape.  Some  on  board  were  of  opinion 
that  this  was  the  smoke  of  some  internal  and  perpe- 
tual fire.  My  representing  to  them  that  th^re  was  no 
smoke  here  in  the  morning  would  have  beea  of  no 
avail,  had  rjot  this  eternal  fire  gone  out  before  night,, 
and  no  more  smoke  been  seen  after.  They  were  still 
more  positive  that  the  elevations  were  pillars  of  ba- 
saltes,  like  those  which  compose  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way in  Ireland.  At  sim-set,  the  wind  veering  round 
to  the  south,  we  tacked  and  stood  off,  it  not  being 
safe  to  approach  the  shore  in  the  dark.  At  day- 
break we  stood  in  again,  with  a  faint  land-breeze  be- 
tween E.  S.  E.  and  S.  S.  E.  At  noon  observed,  in 
latitude  21°  59'  SO",  Cape  Coronation  being  west 
southerly,  distant  seven  leagues,  and  the  foreland  S. 
3S°  W.  As  we  adTanced  S.  S.  W.,  the  coast  beyond 
the  foreland  began  to  appear  in  sight ;  and  at  sun-set 
we  discovered  a  low  island  lying  S.  S.  E.,  about,  se- 
ven miles  from  the  foreland.  It  was  one  of  tiiosc 
which  are  generally  swrroundcd  with  shoals  and 
'breakers.     At  the  same  time  a  rouitd  hj)i   was  seei?. 
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bcariag  S.  24°E.,  tv/elve  leagues  distant.  During 
night,  having  had  variable  light  winds,  we  advanced 
but  little  either  way. 

On  the  25th,  about  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  having  got 
a  fair  breeze  at  E.  S.  E.,  we  stood  to  the  S.  S.  W.,  in 
hopes  of  getting  round  the  foreland  ;  but,  as  we  drew 
near^  we  perceived  more  low  isles,  beyond  the  one 
already  mentioned,  which  at  last  appeared  to  be  con- 
nected by  breakers,  extending  towards  the  foreland, 
and  seeming  to  join  the  shore.  We  stood  on  till  half 
past  three  o'clock,  when  we  Isaw,  from  the  deck, 
rocks,  just  peeping  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  on 
the  shoal  above  mentioned.  It  was  now  time  to  alter 
thj  course,  as  the  day  was  too  far  spent  to  look  for  a 
passage  near  the  shore,  and  we  could  find  no  bottom 
to  anchor  in  during  the  night.  We  therefore  stood 
to  the  south  to  look  for  a  passage  without  the  small 
isles.  We  had  a  fine  breeze  at  E.  S.  E.,  but  it  lasted 
no  longer  than  five  o'clock,  when  it  fell  to  a  dead 
calm.  Having  sounded,  a  line  of  170  fathoms  did 
not  reach  the  bottom,  though  we  were  but  a  little 
way  from  the  shoals,  which,  instead  of  following  the 
coast  to  S.  W.,  took  a  S.  E.  direction  towards  the 
hill  we  had  seen  the  preceding  evening,  and  seemed 
to  point  out  to  us  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  round 
that  land.  At  this  time  th'fe  most  advanced  point  on 
the  main  bore  S.  68°  W.,  distant  nine  or  ten  leagues. 
About  seven  o'clock  we  got  a  light  breeze  at  north, 
which  enabled  us  to  steer  out  E.  S.  E.,  and  to  spetfd 
the  night  with  less  anxiety.  On  some  of  the  low  isles 
were  many  of  those  elevations  already  mentioned. 
Every  one  was  now  satisfied  they  were  trees,  except 
our  naturalists,  who  still  maintained  that  they  were 
basal  tes. 

About  day. break  on  the  26th,  the  wind  having 
shifted  to  S.  S.W\,  we  stretched  to  S.  E.  for  the 
hill  before  mentioned.  It  belonged  to  an  islatid 
which  at  noon  extended  from  S.  16='  E.  to  S.  7°W., 
distant  six  leagues.  Latitude  observed  ^^°  16'  S* 
m2 
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In  the  P.  M.  the  wind  freshened,  and  veering  to  S.!^. 
E.,  we  stretched  to  the  east,  till  two  A.  M.,  on  thd 
27th,  when  we  tacked  and  stood  to  S.  W.,  wittl^ 
hopes  of  weathering  the  island;  but  we  fell  about 
two  miles  short  of  our  expectations,  and  had  to  tack 
about  a  mile  from  the  east  side  of  the  island,  the  ex- 
trenu-s  Ijearing  from  N.  W.  by  N.  to  S.  W.,  the  hill 
west,  and  some  low  isles,  lying  off  the  S.  E.  point, 
S.  by  W.  These  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the 
large  island  by  breakers.  We  sounded  when  in  stays, 
but  had  no  ground  with  a  line  of  eighty  fathoms. 
The  skirts  of  this  island  were  covered  with  the  eleva- 
tions more  than  once  mentioned.  They  had  much  the 
appearance  of  tall  pines,  which  occasioned  my  giving 
that  name  to  the  island.  The  round  hill,  which  is  on 
the  S.  W.  side,  is  of  such  a  height  as  to  be  seen  four- 
teen or  sixteen  leagues.  The  island  is  about  a  mile 
in  circuit,  and  situated  in  latitude  22°  38'  S.,  longi- 
tude 167°  40'  E.  Having  made  two  attempts  to 
weather  the  isle  of  Pines  before  sun-set,  with  no  bet- 
ter success  than  before,  this  determined  me  to  stretch 
off  till  midnight.  This  day  at  noon  the  thermometer 
was  at  68°|,  which  is  lower  than  it  had  been  since 
the  ''i7th  of  February. 

Having  tacked  at  midnight,  assisted  by  the  currents 
and  a  fresh  gale  at  E.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.,  next  morning 
at  day-break  we  found  ourselves  several  leagues  to 
windward  of  the  isle  of  Pines,  and  bore  away  large, 
round  the  S.  E.  and  S.  sides.  The  coast  from  the  S. 
E.,  round  by  the  S.  to  the  W.,  was  strewed  with  sand. 
banks,  breakers,  and  small  low  isles,  most  of  which 
were  covered  with  the  same  lofty  trees  that  orna- 
mented the  borders  of  the  greater  one.  We  conti- 
nued to  range  the  outside  of  these  small  isles  and 
breakers,  at  three-fourths  of  a  league  distance,  and  as 
we  passed  one  raised  another,  so  that  they  seemed  to 
form  a  chain  extending  to  the  isles  which  lie  off  the 
foreland.  At  noon  we  observed  in  latitude  22°  44' 
^$''  S.  the  isle  of  Pines  extending  from  N.  by  E.  |  E, 
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to  E.  by  N. ;  and  Cape  Coronation  N.  sr  30'  W,, 
distant  seventeen  leagues.  In  the  afternoon,  with  a 
fine  gale  at  east,  we  steered  N.  W.  by  W.,  along  the 
outside  of  the  shoals,  with  a  view  of  falling  in  with 
the  land  a  little  to  S.  W.  of  the  foreland.  At  two 
o'clock  P.  M.  two  low  islots  were  seen  beating  W. 
by  S.,  and  as  they  were  connected  by  breakers^ 
which  seemed  to  join  those  on  our  starboard,  this 
discovery  made  it  necessary  to  haul  off  S.  W.,  in  or- 
der to  get  clear  of  them  all.  At  three  more  breakers 
appeared,  extending  from  the  low  isles  toward*  the 
S.  E.  We  now  hauled  out  close  to  the  wind,  and,  in 
an  hour  and  an  half,  were  almost  on  board  the 
breakers,  and  obliged  to  tack.  From  the  mast-head 
they  were  seen  to  extend  as  far  as  E.  S.  E.,  and  the 
smoothness  of  the  sea  made  it  probable  that  they  ex- 
tended to  the  north  of  east,  and  that  we  were  in  a 
manner  surrounded  by  them.  At  this  time  the  hill 
on  the  isle  of  Pines  bore  N.  71|  E.,  the  foreland  N, 
I  W.,  and  the  most  advanced  point  of  land  on  the 
S.  W.  coast  bore  N.  W.,  distant  fifteen  or  sixteen 
leagues.  This  direction  of  the  S.  W.  coast,  which 
was  rather  within  the  parallel  of  the  N.  E.,  assured  us 
that  this  land  extended  no  farther  lo  theS.  W.  After 
making  a  short  trip  to  N.  N.  E.,  we  stood  again  to 
the  south,  in  expectation  of  having  a  better  view  of 
the  shoals  before  sun-set.  We  gained  nothing  by  this 
but  the  prospect  of  a  sea  strewed  with  shoals,  which 
we  could  not  clear  but  by  returning  in  the  track  by 
which  we  came.  We  tacked  nearly  in  the  same  place 
where  we  bad  tacked  before,  and  on  sounding  found 
a  bottom  of  fine  sand.  But  anchoring  in  a  strong 
gale,  with  a  chain  of  breakers  to  leeward,  being  the 
last  resource,  I  rather  chose  to  spend  the  night  in 
making  short  boards  over  that  space  we  had,  in  some 
measure,  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  in  (he  days 
And  thus  it  was  spent,  but  under  the  terrible  appre- 
hension, evpry  moment,  of  falling  on  some  of  the 
many  danjDcer5  which  surrounded  US. 
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Day-light  shewed  that  our  fears  were  not  ill-found- 
ed, and  that  wc  had  been  in  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger •  having  had  breakers  continually  under  our  lee, 
and  at  a  very  little  distance  from  us.  We  owed  our 
safety  to  the  iuterposition  of  providence,  a  good  look 
out,  and  the  very  brisk  manner  in  which  the  ship  was 
managed;  for,  as  Ave  were  standing  to  the  north,  th<> 
people  on  the  lee-gangway  and  forecastle  saw  break- 
ers under  the  lee-bow,  which  we  escaped  by  quickly 
tacking  the  ship. 

I  was  now  almost  tired  of  a  coast  which  I  could  no 
longer  explore,  but  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  ship, 
and  ruining  the  whole  voyage.  I  was  however  de- 
termined not  to  leave  it,  till  I  knew  what  trees  those 
were  which  had  be  en  the  subject  of  our  speculation ; 
especially  as  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  sort  useful  to 
shipping,  and  had  not  been  seen  any  where  but  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  land.  With  this  view,  after 
making  a  trip  to  the  south,  to  weather  the  shoals  un- 
der our  lee,  we  stood  to  the  north,  in  hopes  of  finding 
ancliorage  under  some  of  the  islots  on  which  these 
trees  t;rew.  We  were  stopped  by  eight  D'clock  by 
the  shoals  which  lie  extended  between  the  Isle  of 
Pines  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Foreland ;  and  found 
soundings  otJ  them  in  fifty-five,  forty,  and  thirty-six 
fathoms,  a  fine  sandy  bottom.  The  nearer  we  came 
to  these  shoals,  the  more  we  saw  of  them,  and  we 
were  not  able  to  say  if  tliercAvas  any  passage  between 
the  two  lands. 

Being  now  but  a  few  miles  to  windward  of  the  lo^f 
isles  lying  off  the  Foreland,  mentioned  on  the  25tfe 
and  26th,  I  bore  down  to  the  one  next  to  us.  As  we 
drew  near  it,  I  perceived  that  it  was  unconnected  with 
the  neighbouring  shoals,  and  that  it  is  probable  wr 
might  get  to  an  anchor  under  its  lee  or  west  side.  Wr 
therefore  stood  on,  being  conducted  l)y  an  officer  s. 
the  mast-head  ;  and  after  hauling  round  the  point  v' 
the  reef  which  surrounds  the  isle,  we  attempted  to  piy 
to  windward,  in  order  to  get  nearer  the  shore,     Au- 
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Other  reef  to  the  north  confined  us  to  a  narrow  chan, 
nel,  through  which  ran  a  current  against  us,  that  reni 
dered  this  attempt  fruitless  ;  so  that  we  were  obliged 
to  anchor  in  thirty-nine  fathoms  water,  the  bottom 
fine  coral  sand  ;  the  isle  bearing  W.  by  N.  one  mile 
distant.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  we  hoisted  out  a 
boat,  in  which  I  went  on  shore,  accompanied  by  the 
botanists.  We  found  the  tall  trees  to  be  a  kind  of 
spruce  pine,  very  proper  for  spars,  of  which  we  were 
in  want.  After  making  this  discovery,  1  hastened  on 
board  in  order  to  have  more  time  after  dinner,  when  I 
landed  agam  with  two  boats,  accompanied  by  several 
of  the  officers  and  gentlemen,  having  with  us  the  car- 
penter and  some  of  his  crew,  to  cut  down  such  trees 
as  were  wanting.  While  this  was  doing  I  took  the 
bearings  of  several  lands  round.  The  hill  on  the  Isle 
of  Pines  bore  S.  59°  30'  E. ;  the  low  point  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  Foreland  N.  14=  30'  west :  the  high  land 
over  it,  seen  over  two  low  isles  N.  20°  west ;  and  the 
most  advanced  point  of  land  to  the  west,  bore  west, 
half  a  point  soufh,  distant  six  or  seven  leagues.  We 
had,  from  several  bearings,  ascertained  the  true  direc- 
tion of  the  coast  from  the  foreland  to  this  point, 
which  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Prince  of 
Waies^s  Foreland.  It  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of 
22°  29'  S. ;  longitude  166°  57'  E.,  is  of  considerable 
height,  and,  when  it  first  appears  above  the  horizon, 
looks  like  an  island.  From  this  cape,  the  coast 
trended  nearly  N.  W.  This  was  rather  too  northerly 
a  direction  to  join  that  part  which  we  saw  from  the 
hills  of  Balade.  But  as  it  was  very  high  land  which 
opened  off  the  cape  in  that  direction,  it  is  very  prO" 
bable  that  lower  land,  which  we  could  not  see,  open- 
ed sooner ;  or  else  the  coast  more  to  the  N.  W.  takes 
a  more  westerly  direction,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
N.  E.  coast.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  pretty  well 
know  the  extent  of  the  land,  by  having  it  confined  with- 
in certain  limits.  However,  I  still  entertained  hopes 
pi"  S(ping  more  of  it^   but  wa?  disappointed. 
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The  little  isle  upon  which  we  landed,  is  a  mere 
sand-baii'k,  not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
circuit,  and  on  it,  besides  these  pines,  grew  the  Etos 
tree  of  Otaheite,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants.  These  gave  sufficient  employment  to  our 
botanists,  all  the  time  we  stayed  upon  it,  and  occa- 
sioned my  calling  it  Botany  Isle."  On  itjwere  several 
water-snakes,  some  pigeons,  and  doves,  seemingly  dif- 
ferent from  any  we  had  seen.  One  of  the  officers  shot 
a  hawk,  which  proved  to  be  of  the  very  same  sort  as 
our  English  fishing-hawks.  Several  iire-places, 
branches,  and  leaves  very  little  decayed,  remains  of 
turtle,  &c.  shewed  that  people  bad  lately  been  on  the 
isle.  The  hull  of  a  canoe,  precisely  of  the  same  shape 
as  those  we  had  seen  at  Balade,  lay  wrecked  in  the 
sand.  We  were  now  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  know  of 
what  trees  they  make  their  canoes,  as  they  can  be  no 
other  than  these  pines.  On  this  little  isle  were  some 
which  measured  twenty  inches  diameter,  and  between 
sixty  and  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  would  have  done 
very  well  for  a  foremast  to  the  Resolution,  had  one 
been  wanting.  Since  trees  of  this  size  are  to  be  found 
on  so  small  a  spot,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  to  find 
some  much  larger  on  the  main,  and  larger  isles  ;  and, 
if  appearances  did  not  deceive  us,  we  can  assert  it. 

If  I  except  New  Zealand,  I,  at  this  time,  know  of 
no  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  where  a  ship 
could  supply  herself  with  a  mast  or  yard,  were  she 
ever  so  much  distressed  for  want  of  one.  This  far 
the  discovery  is  or  may  be  valuable.  My  carpenter, 
who  was  a  mast-maker  as  well  as  a  shipwright,  t\^ 
trades  he  learnt  in  Deptford-yard,  was  of  opinion  that 
these  trees  would  make  exceedingly  good  masts.  The 
wood  is  white,  close-grained,  tough,  and  light.  Tur- 
pentine had  exuded  out  of  most  of  the  trees,  and  the 
sun  had  inspissated  it  into  a  rosin,  which  was  found 
sticking  to  the  trunks,  and  lying  about  the  roots. 
These  trees  shoot  out  their  branches  like  all  o^er 
pines;  with  this  difierence,  that  the  branches ^f  fhfse 
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are  much  smaller  and  shorter ;  so  that  the  knots  be- 
come nothing  when  the  tree  is  wrought  for  use.  I 
took  notice,  that  the  largest  of  them  had  the  smallest 
and  shortest  branches,  and  were  crowned,  as  it  were, 
at  the  top,  by  a  spreading  branch  like  a  bush.  This^ 
was  what  led  some  on  board  into  the  extravagant  no- 
tion of  their  being  basaltes  :  indeed  no  one  could  think 
of  finding  such  trees  here.  The  seeds  are  produced  in 
cones  ;  but  we  could  find  none  that  had  any  in  them, 
or  that  were  in  a  proper  state  for  vegetation  or  botani- 
cal examination.  Besides  these,  there  was  another 
tree  or  slirub  of  the  spruce  fir  kind  ;  but  it  was  very 
small.  We  also  found  on  the  isle  a  sort  of  scurvy- 
grass,  and  a  plant,  called  by  us  Lamb's  Quarters, 
which,  when  boiled,  eat  like  spinage. 

Having  got  ten  or  twelve  small  spars  to  make  stud- 
ding sail  booms,  boat-masts,  &c.,  and  night  approach- 
ing, we  returned  with  them  on  board. 

The  purpose  for  which  I  anchored  under  this  isle 
being  answered,  I  was  now  to  consider  what  was  next 
to  be  done.  We  had  from  the  top-mast-head  taken 
a  view  of  the  sea  around  us,  and  observed  the  whole, 
to  the  west,  to  be  strewed  with  small  islots,  sand- 
banks, and  breakers,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  ho- 
rizon. They  seemed  indeed  not  to  be  all  connected, 
and  to  be  divided  by  winding  channels.  But  when  I 
considered,  that  the  extent  of  this  S.  W.  coast  was. 
already  pretty  well  determined  ;  the  great  risk  at- 
tending a  more  accurate  survey  ;  and  the  time  it  would 
require  to  accomplish  it,  on  account  of  the  many  dan- 
gers we  should  have  to  encounter  :  I  deterr  ined  not 
to  hazard  the  ship  down  to  leeword,  where  wc*; might 
be  so  hemmed  in  as  to  find  it  difficult  to  return,  and 
by  that  means  lo'^e  the  proper  season  for  getting  to 
the  south.  I  now  wished  to  have  had  the  little  vessel 
set  up,  the  frame  of  which  we  had  on  board.  I  had 
some  thoughts  of  doing  this,  when  we  were  last  at 
Otaheite,  but  found  it  could  not  be  executed,  without 
aeglecting  the  caulking  and  other  necessary  repairs  of 
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the  ship,  or  staying  longer  there  than  the  route  T  had 
in  view  would  admit.  It  was  now  too  late  to  begin 
setting  her  up,  and  then  to  use  her  in  exploring  this 
coast ;  and  in  our  voyage  to  the  south,  she  could  be 
6f  no  service.  These  reasons  induced  me  to  try  to 
get  without  the  shoals ;  that  is,  to  the  southward  of 
them. 

Next  morning  at  day-break,  we  got  under  sail 
with  a  light  breeze  at  E.  by  N.  We  had  to  make 
some  trips  to  weather  the  shoals  to  leeward  of  Botany 
I^le  ;  but  when  this  was  done  the  breeze  began  to  fail ; 
and  at  three  P.  M.  it  fell  calm.  The  swell,  assisted 
by  the  current,  set  us  fast  to  S.  W.  towards  the 
breakers,  which  were  yet  in  sight  in  that  direction. 
Thus  we  continued  till  ten  o'clock,  at  which  time  a 
Irreeze  springing  up  at  N.  N.  W.  we  steered  E.  S.  E  ; 
the  contrary  course  we  had  come  in;  not  daring  to 
steer  farther  south  till  daylight. 

At  three  o'clock  next  morning,  the  wind  veered  to 
S.  W.,  blew  hard,  and  in  squalls,  attended  with  rain^.. 
vrhich  made  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  our  courses 
up  and  top  sails  on  the  cap,  till  day-break,  when  the 
hill  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  bore  north  ;  and  our  distance 
from  the  shore  in  that  direction,  was  about  four 
leagues.  We  had  now  a  very  strong  wind  at  S.  S.  W, 
attended  by  a  great  sea;  so  that  we  had  reason  to  re- 
joice at  having  got  clear  of  the  shoals  before  this  gale 
overtook  us.  Though  e?ery  thing  conspired  to  make 
me  think  this  was  the  westerly  monsoon,  it  can  hardly 
be  comprehended  under  thatname,  forseveral  reasons  ; 
^rst,  because  it  was  near  a  month  too  soon  for  these 
winds  :  secondly,  because  we  know  not  if  they  reach 
this  place  at  all  ;  and  lastly,  because  it  is  very  com,, 
mon  for  westerly  winds  to  blow  within  the  tropics. 
However,  I  never  found  thttm  to  blow  so  hard  before, 
or  so  far  southerly.  Be  these  things  as  they  may,  we 
had  now  no  other  choice  but  to  stretch  to  S.  E.j 
which  we  accordingly  did  with  our  starboard  tacks 
aboard  j  aui  at  noon  were  out  of  sight  of  land; 
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The  gale  continued  with  very  little  alteration  till 
lioon  next  day  ;  at  M'hich  time  we  observed  in  latitude 
23°  18',  longitude  made  from  the  isle  of  Pines  V  54' 
east.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  little  wind  from  the 
south,  and  a  great  swell  from  the  same  direction  :  and 
many  boobies,  tropic,  and  men  of  war  birds  were 
seen.  At  eleven  o'clock  a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up  at 
W.  by  S.  with  which  we  stood  to  the  south.  At  this 
time  we  were  in  the  latitude  of  23°  18',  longitude  169' 
49'  E.,  and  about  forty-two  leagues  south  of  the  He- 
brides. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  third,  the 
wind  veered  to  S.  W.  and  blew  a  strong  gale  by 
squalls,  attended  with  rain.  I  now  gave  over  all 
thought  of  returning  to  the  land  we  had  left.  Indeed, 
when  I  considered  the  vast  ocean  we  had  to  explore 
to  the  south ;  the  state  and  condition  of  the  ship  al- 
ready in  want  of  some  necessary  stores  ;  that  summer 
was  approaching  fast :  and  that  any  considerable  ac- 
cident might  detain  us  in  this  sea  another  year ;  I  did 
Hot  think  it  adviscable  to  attempt  to  regaiii  the  land. 

Thus  I  was  obliged,  as  it  were  by  necessity,  for  the 
&TSt  time,  to  leave  a  coast  I  had  discovered,  before  it 
was  fully  explored. — I  called  it  New  Caledonia; 
and,  if  we  except  New  Zealand,  it  is  perhaps  the  lar- 
gest island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  For  it  extends 
from  the  latitude  of  19*^37',  to  '22'  3t)',  S.,  and  from 
the  longitude  of  163'  37'  to  167°  14'  E.  It  lies  nearly 
N.  W.  i  W.,  and  S.  E.|E.,andis  about  eighty-seven 
leagues  long  in  that  direction  ;  but  its  breadth  is  not 
considerable,  nor  any  where  exceeding  ten  leagues.  It 
is  a  country  full  of  hills  and  valleys,  of  various  ex- 
tent both  for  height  and  depth.  To  judge  of  the 
whole  by  the  parts  we  were  on,  from  these  hills  spring 
vast  numbers  of  little  rivulets,  which  greatly  contri- 
bute to  fertilize  the  plains,  and  to  supply  all  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  summits  of  most  of  the  hills 
seem  to  be  barren;  though  Some  few  are  cloathed 
with  wood :  as  are  all  the  plains  and  valleys.     By 
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reason  of  these  hills,  many  parts  of  the  coast,  when 
at  a  distance  from  it,  appeared  indented,  or  to  have 
§reat  inlets  between  the  hills  ;  but,  when  we  came 
near  the  shore,  we  always  found  such  places  shut  up 
with  low  land,  and  also  observed  low  land  to  lie 
along  the  coast  between  the  sea-shore  and  the  foot  of 
the  hills.  As  this  was  the  case  in  all  such  parts  as 
we  came  near  enough  to  see,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  coast  is  so.  1  am  likewise  of 
opinion,  that  the  whole,  or  greatest  part,  is  surround- 
ed by  reefs  or  shoals,  which  render  the  access  to  it 
yery  dangerous,  but  at  the  same  time  guard  the  cop,st 
from  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  sea;  make  it  abound 
with  fish,  secure  an  easy  and  safe  navigation  along  it, 
for  canoes  &c.  ;  and,  most  likely,  form  some  good 
liarbours  for  shipping.  Most,  if  not  every  part  of  the 
coast,  is  inhabited,  the  Isle  of  Pines  not  excepted  ;  for 
we  saw  either  smoke  by  day,  or  fires  by  night,  where- 
ever  we  came.  In  the  extent  which  I  have  given  to 
this  island,  is  included  the  broken  or  unconnected 
lands  to  the  N.  W.  That  they  may  be  connected,  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  deny  ;  we  were  however  of  opi- 
nion that  they  were  isles,  and  that  New  Caledonia 
terminated  more  to  S.  E. :  though  this  at  most  is  but 
a.  well-founded  conjecture. 

But  whether  these  lands  be  separate  isles,  or  con- 
nected with  New  Caledonia,  it  is  by  no  meaps  cer- 
tain that  we  saw  their  termination  to  the  west.  I 
think  we  did  not ;  as  the  shoals  did  not  end  with  the 
land  we  saw,  but  kept  their  N.  W.  direction  farther 
than  Bougainville's  track  in  the  latitude  of  1 5°  or 
15°|.  Nay,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  a  chain  of 
jsles,  sand-banks,  and  reefs,  may  extend  to  the  west, 
as  far  as  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales.  The  east- 
ern extent  of  the  isles  and  sh.oals  off  that  coast,  be« 
.tween  the  latitude  of  15°  and  23',  were  not  known. 
The  resefliblance  of  the  two  countries ;  Bougainville's 
meeting  with  the  shoal  of  Diana  above  sixty  lea- 
gues  from  the  coast  j  and  the  signs  he  had  of  land  to 
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the  S.  E. ;  all  tend  to  increase  the  probability.  I 
must  confess  that  it  is  carrying  probability  and  con- 
jecture a  little  too  far,  to^say  what  may  lie  in  a  space 
of  two  hundred  leagues ;  but  it  is  in  some  measure 
necessary,  Avere  it  only  to  put  some  future  navigator 
on  his  guard. 

Mr.  Wales  determined  the  longitude  of  that  part  of 
New  Caledonia  we  explored,  by  ninety-six  sets  of 
observations,  which  were  reduced  to  one  another  by 
our  trusty  guide  the  watch.  I  found  the  variation  of 
the  compass  to  be  10°  24'  E.  This  is  the  mean  varia. 
tion  given  by  the  three  azimuth  compasses  we  had  on 
board,  which  %vould  differ  from  each  other  a  degree 
and  a  half,  and  sometimes  more.  I  did  not  observe 
any  differeuce  in  the  variation  between  the  N.  W.  and 
S.  E.  parts  of  tliis  land,  except  when  we  were  at  an- 
chor before  Balade,  where  it  was  less  than  10°;  but 
this  I  did  not  regard,  as  I  found  such  an  uniformity 
out  at  sea ;  and  it  is  there  where  navigators  want  to 
know  the  variation.  While  we  were  on  the  N.  E. 
coast,  I  thought  the  currents  set  to  S.  E.  and  west  or 
N.  W.  on  the  other  side  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
considerable,  and  may,  as  probably,  be  channels  of 
tides,  as  regular  currents.  In  the  narrow  channels 
which  divide  the  shoals,  and  those  which  communicate 
with  the  sea,  the  tides  run  strong;  but  their  rise  and 
fall  are  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  three  feet  and 
an  half.  The  time  of  high  water,  at  the  full  and 
change,  at  Balade,  is  about  six  o'clock  ;  but  at  Bo- 
tany Isle  we  judged  it  would  happea  about  ten  or  cle. 
¥en  o'clock. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Sequel  of  the  Passage  from  New  Caledonia  to  Nets 
Zealand^    zdth  an  Account  of  the   Discovery  of 

i  Norfolk  Island;  and  the  Incidejits  that  hap- 
pened  while  the  Ship  lay  in  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound. 

The  wind  continuing  at  S.  W.,  W.  S.  W.,  and 
west,  blowing  a  fresh  gale,  and  now  and  then  squalls, 
with  showers  of  rain,  we  steered  to  S.  S.  E.,  without 
meeting  with  any  remarkable  occurrence  till  near  noon 
on  the  6th,  when  it  fell  calm.  At  this  time  we  were 
in  the  latitude  of  27"  5o'  S.,  longitude  171°  43'  east. 
The  calm  continued  till  noon  the  next  day.  during 
which  time  we  observed  tjie  variation  to  be  10°  33'f 
east.  I  now  ordered  the  carpenters  to  work  to  caulk 
the  decks.  As  we  had  neither  pitch,  tar,  nor  rosin, 
left  to  pay  the  seams,  this  was  done  with  varnish  of 
pine,  and  afterwards  covered  with  coral  sand,  which 
made  a  cement  far  exceeding  my  expectation.  In  th<^ 
afternoon,  we  had  a  boat  in  the  water,  and  shot  two 
albatrosses,  which  were  geese  to  us.  We  had  seen 
one  of  this  kind  of  birds  the  day  before,  which  w*as 
the  first  we  observed  since  we  had  been  within  the 
h-opic.  On  the  7th,  at  one  P.  M.  a  breeze  sprung 
up  at  South  ;  soon  after  it  veered  to,  and  fixed  at  S. 
E.  by  S.,  ami  blew  a  gentle  gale,  attended  with  plea- 
sant weather. 

We  stretched  to  W.  S.  W.,  and  next  day  at  noon 
were  in  the  latitude  of  28°  25',  longitude  170°  26'  east. 
In  the  evening,  Mr.  Cooper  having  struck  a  porpoise 
with  a  harpoon,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  to,  and  have 
two  boats  out,  before  we  could  kill  it,  and  get  it  on 
board.  It  was  six  feet  long  ;  a  female  of  that  kind, 
which  naturalists  call  dolphin  of  the  antients,  and 
which  differs  from  the  other  kind  of  porpoise  in  the 
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head  and  jaw,  having  them  long  and  pointed.  This 
had  eighty-eight  teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  haslet  and 
lean  flesh  were  to  us  a  feast.  The  latter  was  a  little 
liverish,  but  had  not  the  least  fishy  taste.  It  was 
eaten  roasted,  broiled,  and  fried,  first  soaking  it  in 
warm  water.  Indeed,  little  art  was  wanting  to  make 
any  thing  fresh,  palatable  to  those  who  had  been  li- 
ving So  long  on  salt  meat. 

We  continued  to  stretch  to  W.  S.  W.  till  the  10th, 
when  at  day- break,  we  discovered  land,  bearing  S. 
W.,  which  on  a  nearer  approach  we  found  to  be  au 
island  of  good  height,  and  five  leagues  in  circuit.  1 
named  it  Norfolk  Isle,  in  honour  of  the  noble  family 
of  Howard.  It  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of  29"  2'  30'^ 
S*  and  longitude  168°  16'  east.  The  latter  was  deter^ 
mined  by  lunar  observations  made  on  thi«,  the  pre* 
ceding,  and  following  days;  and  the  former  by  a  good 
observation  at  noon,  when  we  were  about  three  miles 
from  the  isle.  Soon  after  we  discovered  the  isle,  w% 
sounded  in  twenty-two  fathoms  on  a  bank  of  coral 
sand;  after  this  we  continued  to  sound,  and  found 
not  less  than  twenty-two,  or  more  than  twenty-fonr 
fathoms  (except  near  the  shore),  and  the  samebottom 
mixed  with  broken  shells.  After  dinner  a  party  of 
us  embarked  in  two  boats,  and  landed  on  the  island, 
without  any  difficulty,  behind  some  large  rocks,  which 
lined  part  of  the  coast  on  the  N.  E.  side. 

We  found  it  uninhabited,  and  were  undoubtedly 
the  first  that  ever  set  foot  on  it.  We  observed  many 
trees  and  plants  common  at  New  Zealand ;  and,  in 
particular,  the  flax-plant,  which  is  rather  more  luxu* 
riant  here  than  in  any  part  of  that  country  ;  but  the 
chief  produce  is  a  sort  of  spruce  pine,  which  grows  in 
great  abundance,  and  to  a  large  size,  many  of  the 
trees  being  as  thick,  breast  high,  as  two  men  could 
fathom,  and  exceedingly  straight  and  tall.  This  pine 
is  a  sort  between  that  which  grows  in  New  Zealand, 
and  that  in  New  Caledonia;  the  foliage  difl'ering 
something  from  both,  and  the  wood  not  so  h^avy  as 
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the  Former,  nor  so  light  and  close  grained  as  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  Quebec  pine.  For 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  the  ground 
is  covered  so  thick  with  shrubs  and  plants,  as  hardly 
to  be  penetrated  larther  inland.  The  woods  were 
perfectly  clear  and  free  from  underwood,  and  the  soil 
seemed  rich  and  sleep. 

We  found  the  same  kind  of  pigeons,  parrofs,  and 
partoquets  as  in  New  Zealand,  rails,  and  some  small 
birds.  The  sea-fowl  are,  white  boobies,  gulls,  tern, 
&c.  which  breed  undisturbed  on  the  shores,  and  in  the 
cliffs  of  the  rocks. 

On  the  isle  is  fresh  water  ;  and  cabbage-palm, 
wood-sorrel,  sow  thistle,  and  samphire,  abounding  in 
some  places  on  the  shores,  we  brought  on  board  as 
much  of  each  sort  as  the  time  we  had  to  gather  them 
would  admit.  These  cabbage-trees  or  palms  were  not 
thicker  than  a  man's  leg,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
high.  They  are  of  the  same  genius  with  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree  ;  like  it  they  have  large  pinnated  leaves,  and 
are  the  same  as  the  second  sort  found  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  South  Wales.  The  cabbage  is,  proper- 
ly speaking,  the  bud  of  the  tree  ;  each  tree  producing 
but  one  cabbage,  which  is  at  the  crown,  where  the 
leaves  spring  out,  and  is  inclosed  in  the  stem.  The 
cutting  off  the  cabbage  effectually  destroys  the  tree  ; 
so  that  no  more  than  one  can  be  had  from  the  same 
stem.  The  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  some  others  of  the 
palm  kind,  produce  cabbage  as  well  as  these.  This 
vegetable  is  not  only  wholesome,  but  exceedingly 
palatable,  and  proved  the  most  agreeable  repast  we 
had  for  some  time. 

The  coast  does  not  want  fish.  While  we  were  on 
shore,  the  people  in  the  boats  caugiit  some  which  were 
excellent.  I  judged  that  it  was  high  water  at  the 
full  and  change,  about  one  o'clock- ;  and  that  the  tide 
fises  and  falls  upon  a  perpendicular  about  four  or  five 
feet. 

The  approach  of  night  brought  us  all  oh  board, 
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^vhen  "we  hoisted  in  the  boats ;  aud  stretched  to  E.  N. 
E.  (with  the  wind  at  S.  E.)  till  midnight,  we  tacked, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  making  short 
boards. 

Next  morning  at  sun-rise,  we  made  sail,  stretching 
*o  S.  S.  W.,  and  weatPiered  the  island;  on  the  south- 
side  of  which  lie  two  isles,  that  serve  as  roosting  and 
breeding-places  for  birds.  On  this,  as  also  on  the  S. 
E>  side,  is  a  sandy  beach  ;  whereas  most  of  the  other 
shores  arc  bounded  by  rocky  cliffs,  which  have 
twenty  and  eighteen  fathoms  water  close  to  them :  ut 
least  so  we  found  it  on  the  N.  E.  side,  and  with  good 
anchorage.  A  bank  of  coral  sand,  mixed  with  shells, 
on  which  we  found  from  nineteen  to  thirty-fire  or  for- 
ty fathoms  water,  surrounds  the  isle,  and  extends,  es- 
pecially to  the  south,  seven  leagues  off.  The  morn- 
ing we  discovered  the  island,  the  variation  was  found 
to  be  IS*'  9'  E.:  but  I  think  this  observation  gave  too 
much,  as  others  which  we  had  both  before  and  after, 
gave  2°  less. 

After  leaving  Norfolk  Isle,  I  steered  for  New- 
Zealand,  my  intention  being  to  touch  at  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Sound,  to  refresh  my  crew,  and  put  the  ship  in 
a  condition  to  encounter  the  southern  latitudes. 

On  the  17th,  atday-break,  we  saw  Mount  Egniont, 
which  was  covered  with  everlasting  snow,  bearing  S. 
E.  I  E.  Our  distance  from  the  shore  was  about  eight 
leagues,  and,  on  sounding,  we  found  seventy  fathoms 
water,  a  muddy  bottom.  The  wind  soon  fixed  in  the 
western  board,  and  blew  afresh  gale,  with  which  we 
steered  S.  S.  E.,  for  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  with  a 
view  of  falling  in  with  Cape  Stephens.  At  noon  Cape 
Egmont  bore  E.  N.  E.  distant  three  or  four  leagues ; 
and  though  the  mount  was  hid  in  the  clouds,  we 
judged  it  to  be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Cape  ;  la- 
titude observed  39°  24^  The  wind  increased  in  such 
a  manner  a's  to  oblige  us  to  close- reef  our  top-sails, 
and  strike  top-gallant  yards.  At  last  we  could  bear 
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no  more  sail  than  the  two  courses,  and  two  close- 
reefed  top-sails;  and  under  them  we  stretched  for 
Cape  Stephens,  which  we  made  at  elcTen  o'clock  at 
night. 

At  midnight  we  tacked  and  made  a  trip  to  the 
north  till  three  o'clock  next  morning,  when  we  bore 
away  for  the  sound.  At  nine  we  hauled  round  Point 
Jackson  through  a  sea  which  looked  terrible,  occa- 
sioned by  a  rapid  tide,  and  a  high  wind ;  but  as  we 
knew  the  co^t,  it  did  not  alarm  us.  At  eleyeu 
o'clock  We  anchored  before  Ship  Cove;  the  strong 
flurries  from  oil  the  land  not  permitting  us  to  get 
in. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  we  could  not  move  the  ship,  I 
went  into  the  Cove,  with  the  seine,  to  try  to  catch 
some  fish.  The  first  thing  I  did  after  landing,  was  to 
look  for  the  bottle  I  left  hid  when  last  here,  in  which 
was  the  memorandum.  It  was  talii^n  avvay,  but  by 
whom  it  did  not  appear.  Two  hauls  with  the  seine 
producing  only  four  small  fish,  we,  in  some  measure, 
made  up  for  this  deficiency,  by  shooting  several  birds, 
which  the  flowers  in  the  garden  had  drawn  thither,  as 
also  some  old  shags,  and  by  robbing  the  nests  of  some 
young  ones. 

Being  little  wind  next  morning,  we  weighed  and 
warped  the  ship  into  the  Cove,  and  there  moored  with 
the  two  bowers.  We  unbent  the  sails  to  repair  them; 
several  having  been  split,  and  otherwise  damaged  in 
the  late  gale.  The  main  and  fore  courses,  already  worn 
to  the  very  utmost,  were  condemned  as  useless.  I  or- 
dered the  top-masts  to  be  struck  and  unrigged,  in  order 
to  fix  to  them  moveable  chocks  or  knees,  for  want 
of  which  the  trestle-trees  were  continually  breaking; 
the  forge  to  be  set  up,  to  make  bolts  and  repair  our 
iron-work ;  and  tents  to  be  erected  on  shore  for  the 
reception  of  a  guard,  coopers,  sail.makers,  Sec,  I 
likewise  gave  orders  that  vegetables  (of  which  there 
were  plenty)  should  be  boiled  every   morning  with 
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oatmeal  and  portable  broth  for  breakfast,  aud  wit" 
peas  and  broth  every  day  for  dinner  for  the  wl^ol® 
crew,  over  and  above  their  usual  allowance  of  sal'* 
meat. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Wales  was  setting  up  his 
observatory,  he  discovered  that  several  trees,  which 
were  standing  wh.en  we  last  sailed  from  this  place,  had 
been  cut  down  with  saws  and  axes  ;  and  a  few  days 
after,  the  idace  where  an  observatory,  clock,  &;c. 
had  been  set  up,  was  also  found,  in  a  spot  different 
from  that  where  Mr.  Wales  had  placed  his.  It  was 
therefore  now  no  longer  to  be  doubted,  that  the  Ad- 
venture had  been  in  this  Cove  after  we  had  left  it. 

Next  day,  wind  southerly  ;  hazy  clouded  weather. 
Every  body  went  to  work  at  their  respective  employ- 
ments, one  of  which  was  to  caulk  the  ship's  sides,  a 
thing  much  wanted.  The  seams  verc  paid  with  put- 
ty, made  with  cook's  fat  and  chalk  ;  the  gunner  hapi* 
pening  to  .have  a  quantity  of  the  latter  on  board. 

The  twenty-first,  wind  southerly,  with  continual 
rains. 

The  weather  being  fair  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d, 
accomptnied  by  the  botanists,  I  visited  our  gardens 
on  Motuara,  which  we  found  almost  in  a  state  of  na- 
jture,  having  been  wholly  neglected  by  the  inhabitants. 
Nevertheless,  manyarticles  .vcre  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  shewed  how  well  they  liked  the  soil  in 
"which  they  were  planted.  None  of  the  natives  having 
yet  made  their  appearance,  we  made  a  fire  on  the 
point  of  the4sland  ;  in  hopes,  if  they  saw  the  smoke, 
they  might  be  induced  to  come  to  us. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  till  the  24th,  when, 
in  the  morning,  two  canoes  were  seen  coming  dowiv 
the  sound ;  but  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  ship, 
they  retired  behind  a  point  on  the  west  side.  After 
breakfast  I  went  in  a  boat  to  look  for  them  ;  and  as 
we  proceeded  along  the  shore,  we  shot  several  birds. 
The  report  of  the  muskets  gave  notice  of  our  ap- 
proach, aud  the  natives  discovered  themselveis  in  Sha^ 
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CoTe  by  hallooing  to  us;  but  as  we  drew  near  to 
their  habitations,  they  all  fled  to  the  woods,  except 
two  or  threG  men,  who  stood  on  a  rising  ground  near 
the  shore,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands.  The  mo- 
ment we  landed,  they  knew  us.  Joy  then  tools  place 
of  fear ;  and  the  rest  of  the  natives  hurried  out  of  the 
woods,  and  embraced  us  over  and  over  again  ;  leap- 
ing and  skipping  about  like  madmen,  but  I  observed 
that  they  would  not  suffer  some  women,  whom  we 
saw  at  a  distance,  to  come  near  us.  After  we  had 
made  them  presents  of  hatchets,  knives,  and  what  else 
we  had  with  us,  they  gave  us  in  return  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fish,  which  they  had  just  caught.  There  were 
only  a  few  amongst  them  whose  faces  we  could  recog- 
nise, and  on  our  asking  why  they  were  afraid  of  us, 
and  inquiring  for  some  of  our  old  acquaintances  by 
name,  they  talked  much  about  killing,  which  was  so 
variously  understood  by  us,  that  we  could  gather  no- 
thing from  it,  so  that,  after  a  short  stay,  we  took 
leave,  and  went  on  board. 

Next  morning  early,  our  friends,  according  to  a 
promise  they  had  made  us  the  preceding  evening, 
paying  us  a  visit,  brought  with  them  a  quantity  of 
fine  fish,  which  they  exchanged  for  Otaheitean  cloth, 
&;c.  and  then  returned  to  their  habitations. 

On  the  26th,  we  got  into  the  7>fter-hold  four  boat 
load  of  shingle  ballast,  and  struck  down  six  guns, 
keeping  only  six  on  our  deck.  Our  good  friends  the 
natives,  having  brought  us  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish, 
afterwards  went  on  shore  to  the  tents,  and  informed 
our  people  there,  that  a  ship  like  ours  had  been  lately 
lost  in  the  Strait ;  that  some  of  the  people  got  on 
shore  ;  and  that  the  natives  stole  their  cloaths,  &c. 
for  which  several  were  shot ;  and  afterwards,  when 
they  could  fire  no  longer,  the  natives  having  got  the 
better,  killed  them  with  their  Patapatoos,  and  eat 
them,  but  that  they  themselves  had  no  hand  in  the  af- 
fair, which,  they  said,  hapj)ened  at  Vanna'Aroa,  near 
Teerawhitte,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Strait.     One 
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man  said  it  was  two  moons  ago:  bat' another  contra- 
dicted him,  and  counted  on  his  fingers  about  twenty 
or  thirty  days.  They  described  by  actions  how  the 
ship  was  beat  to  pieces  by  going  up  and  down  against 
the  rocks,  till  at  last  it  was  all  scattered  abroad. 

The  next  day  some  others  told  the  same  story,  or 
nearly  to  the  same  purport,  and  pointed  over  the  east 
bay,  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  sound,  as  to  the 
place  where  it  happened.  These  stories  making  me 
very  uneasy  about  the  Adventure,  I  desired  Mr. 
Wales,  and  those  on  shore,  to  let  me  know  if  any  of 
the  natives  should  mention  it  again,  or  to  send  them  to 
xne  ;  for  I  had  not  heard  any  thing  from  them  myself. 
When  Mr.  Wales  came  on  board  to  dinner  he  found 
the  very  people  who  had  told  him  the  story  on  shore, 
and  pointed  them  out  to  me.  I  inquired  about  the 
affair,  and  endeavoured  to  come  at  the  truth  by  every 
method  I  could  think  of.  All  I  could  get  from  them 
was,  "  Caurcy"  (no);  and  they  not  only  denied  every 
syllable  of  what  they  had  said  on  shore,  but  seemed 
"wholly  ignorant  of  the  matter  ;  so  that  I  began  to 
think  our  people  had  misunderstood  them,  and 
that  the  story  referred  to  some  of  their  own  people 
and  boats. 

On  the  28th,  fresh  gales  westerly,  and  fair  wea- 
ther. We  rigged  and  fitted  the  top-masts.  Having 
gone  on  a  shooting-party  to  West  Bay,  we  went  to 
the  place  where  I  left  the  hogs  and  fowls ;  but  saw 
Jio  vestiges  of  them,  nor  of  any  body  having  been 
there  since.  In  our  return,  having  visited  the  na- 
tives, we  got  some  fish  in  exchange  for  trifles  which 
we  gave  them.  Aswewere  coming  away,  Mr.  Forster 
thought  he  heard  the  squeaking  of  a  pig  in  the  woods, 
close  by  their  habitations;  probably  they  may  have 
those  1  left  with  them  when  last  here.  In  the  even- 
ing we  got  on  board,  with  about  a  dozen  and  an  half 
of  wild  fowl,  shags,  and  sea-pies.  The  sportsmen 
who  had  been  out  in  the  woods  near  the  ship  were 
wore  successful  among  the  small  birds. 
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On  the  29th  and  SOth  nothing  rcinarkable  happen- 
ed, except  that  in  the  evening  of  the  latter  all  the  na- 
tives left  us. 

The  31st  being  a  fine  pleasant  day  our  botanists 
went  over  to  "Long  Island,  where  one  of  the  party 
saw  a  large  black  boar.  As  it  was  described  to  me, 
I  thought  it  might  be  one  of  those  which  Captain  Fur- 
neaux  left  behind,  and  had  been  brought  over  to  this 
isle  by  those  who  had  it  in  keeping.  Since  they  did 
not  destroy  those  hogs  when  first  in  their  possession, 
we  cannot  suppose  they  will  do  it  now  ;  so  that  there 
is  little  fear  but  that  this  country  will  in  time  bel 
stocked  with  these  animals,  both  in  a  wild  and  do^ 
mestic  state. 

Next  day  we  were  visited  by  a  number  of  strangers 
who  came  up  from  the  Sound,  and  brought  with  them 
but  li^ttle  fish.  Their  chief  commodity  was  green 
stone  or  talk,  an.  article  which  never  came  to  a  bad 
market;  and  some  of  the  largest  pieces  of  it  I  had 
Ter  seen  were  got  this  day. 

On  the  '2d  I  went  over  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Sound,  and,  without  meeting  any  thing  remarkable, 
returned  on  board  in  the  evening,  when  I  learnt  that 
the  same  people  who  visited  us  the  preceding  day, 
had  been  on  board  most  of  this,  with  their  usual  ar- 
ticle of  trade. 

On  the  3d,  Mr.  Pickersgill  met  with  some  of 
the  natives,  who  related  to  him  the  story  of  a 
ship  being  lost,  and  the  people  being  killed  j,  but 
added,  with  great  earnestness,  it  was  not  done'  by 
them. 

On  the  4th,  fine  pleasant  weather.  Most  of  the 
natives  now  retired  up  the  Sound.  Indeed,-!  had 
taken  every  gentle  method,  to  oblige  them  to  begone/ 
for  since  these  new-comers  had  been  with  us,  our  old 
friends  had  disappeared,  and^  we  had  beei^^^ithout 
fish.  Having  gone  over  to  Long  Island,  to  look  for 
the  hog  which  had  been  seen  there,  I  found  it  to  be 
cue  of  the  sows  lef(  by  Captain  Furneaux ;  the  same 
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ttiat  was  ia  the  possession  of  the  natives  when  we 
were  last  here.  From  a  supposition  of  its  h^ini^  a 
boar,  I  had  carried  over  a  sow  to  leave  with  him; 
but  on  seeing  my  mistake,  brought  her  back,  as  the 
leaving  her  there  would  answer  no  e«d. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  oth^  our  old  friends 
made  us  a  visit,  and  brought  a  seasonable  supply  of 
fish.  At  the  same  time  I  embarked  in  the  pinnace, 
with  Messrs.  Forsters  and  Sparrman,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed up  the  Sound.  I  was  desirous  of  finding  the  ter- 
mination of  it  :  or  rather  of  seeing  if  I  could  find  any 
passage  out  to  sea  by  the  S.  E.,  as  I  suspected  from 
some  discoveries  I  had  made  when  first  here.  In  our 
way  up,  we  met  with  some  fishers,  of  whom  we  made 
the  necessary  inquiry  ;  and  they  all  agreed  that  there 
was  no  passage  to  the  sea  by  the  head  of  the  Sound. 
As  we  proceeded,  we,  some  time  after,  met  a  canoe 
conducted  by  four  men  coming  down  the  Sound. 
These  confirmed  what  the  others  had  said,  in  regard 
to  there  being  no  passage  to  the  sea  the  way  Ave  were 
going;  but  gave  us  to  understand  that  there  was  one 
to  the  east,  in  the  very  place  where  I  expected  to  find 
it.  I  now  laid  aside  the  scheme  of  going  to  the  head 
of  the  Sound,  and  proceeded  to  this  arm,  which  is  on 
the  S.  E.  side,  about  four  or  five  leagues  above  the 
isle  of  Motuara. 

A  little  within  the  entrance  on  the  S.  E.  side,  at  a 
place  called  Kotieghenooee,  we  found  a  large  settle. 
ment  of  the  natives.  The  chief,  whose  name  was  Trin- 
go-boohee,  and  his  people,  whom  we  found  to  be  some 
of  those  who  had  lately  been  on  board  the  ship,  re- 
ceived us  with  great  courtesy.  They  seemed  to  be 
pretty  numerous  both  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Our  stay  with  them  was  short,  as  the  information 
they  gave  us  encouraged  us  to  pursue  the  object  wo 
had  in  view.  Accordingly  we  proceeded  down  the 
arm  E.  N.  E.  and  E.  by  N.,  leaving  several  fine  coves 
on  both  ^ides,  and  at  last  found  it  to  open  into  the 
strait  by  a  channel  about  a  mile  wide,  in  which  ran 
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out  a  strong  tide  ;  having  also  observed  one  setting 
down  the  arm,  all  the  time  we  had  been  in  it.  It  was 
now  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  after,  this  tide  ceased,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  flood,  which  came  in  with  equal 
strength. 

The  outlet  lies  S.  E.  by  E.  and  N.  W.  by  W.  and 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  E.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W. 
from  Cape  Terrawhitte.  We  found  thirteen  fathoms 
water  a  little  within  the  entrance,  clear  ground.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  a  leading  wind  was  necessary  to  go 
in  and  out  of  this  passage,  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  tides.  I,  however,  had  but  little  time  to  make 
observations  of  this  nature,  as  night  was  at  hand,  and 
I  liad  resolved  to  return  onboard.  On  that  account 
I  omitted  visiting  a  large  hippa,  or  strong  hold,  built 
on  an  elevation  on  the  north  side,  and  about  a  mile  or 
two  within  the  entrance.  The  inhabitants  of  it,  by 
signs,  invited  us  to  go  to  them,  but,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  them,  we  proceeded  directly  for  the 
ship,  which  we  reached  by  ten  o'clock,  bringing  with 
us  some  fish  we  had  got  from  the  natives,  and  a  few 
birds  we  had  shot.  Amongst  the  latter  were  some  of 
the  same  kinds  of  ducks  we  found  in  Dusky  Bay,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  all  to  be  met 
with  here.  For  the  natives  knew  them  all  by  the 
drawings,  and  had  a  particular  name  for  each. 

On  the  6th,  wind  at  N.  E.,  gloomy  weather  with 
rain.  Our  old  friends  having  taken  up  their  abode 
near  us,  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Pedero  (a  man 
of  some  note),  made  me  xkpresent  of  a  staff  of  honour, 
such  as  the  chiefs  generally  carry.  In  return,  I 
dressed  him  in  a  suit  of  old  clothes,  of  which  he  was 
not  a  little  proud,  lie  had  a  fine  person,  and  a  good 
presence,  and  nothing  but  his  colour  distinguished 
him  from  an  European.  Having  got  him,  and  an- 
other, into  a  communicative  mood,  we  began  to  in- 
quire of  them  if  the  Adventure  had  been  there  during 
my  absence;  and  they  gave  us  to  understand,  in  a 
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manner  which  admitted  of  no  doubt,  that,  soon  after 
we  were  gone,  she  arrived ;  that  she  staid  between 
ten  and  twenty  days,  and  had  been  gone  ten  months. 
They  likewise  asserted  that  neither  she,  nor  any  other 
ship'y  had  been  stranded  on  the  coast,  as  had  been  re- 
ported. This  assertion,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
related  tha  coming  and  going  of  the  Adventure,  made 
m-  easy  about  her  :  but  did  not  wholly  set  aside  our 
suspicions  ot  a  disaster  having  happened  to  some  other 
strangers.  Besides  what  has  been  already  related,  we 
had  been  told  that  a  ship  had  lately  been  here,  and 
was  gone  to  a  place  called  Terato,  which  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  strait.  Whether  this  story  related 
to  the  former  or  no,  I  cannot  say.  Whenever  I 
questioned  the  natives  about  it,  they  always  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it,  and  for  some  time  past,  had  avoided 
mentioning  it.  It  was  but  a  few  days  before,  that 
one  man  received  a  box  on  the  ear  for  naming  it  to 
some  of  our  people. 

After  breakfast  I  took  a^  number  of  hands  over  to 
Long  Island,  in  order  to  catch  the  sow,  to  put  her  to 
the  boar  and  remove  her  to  some  other  j)lace  ;  but  we 
returned  without  seeing  her.  Some  of  the  natives  had 
been  there  not  long  before  us,  as  their  fires  were  yet 
biirning  ;  and  they  had  undoubtedly  taken  her  away, 
Pedero  dined  with  us,  eat  of  every  thing  at  table,  and 
drank  more  v.ine  than  any  one  of  us,  without  being 
in  the  least  aft'ected  by  it. 

The  7th,  fresh  gales  at  N.  E.  with  continual  rain. 

The  8th,  fore-part  rain,  remainder  fair  weather. 
We  put  two  pigs,  a  boar,  and  a  suw,  on  shore,  in  th«» 
cove  next  without  Cannibal  Cove  ;  so  that  it  is  hard- 
ly possible  all  the  methods  I  have  taken  to  stock  this 
country  with  these  animals  should  fail.  We  had  also 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  cocks  and  hens  which 
I  left  here  still  existed,  although  we  had  not  seen  any 
them  ;  for  an  hen's  eg§  was,  some  days  before,  found 
in  the  woods  almost  new  laid. 

-On  the  9thy  wind  westerly  or  N,  W.,  squallf  with 
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rain.  In  tlie  morning  we  unmoored,  and  shifted  our 
birth  farther  out  of  the  cove,  for  the  more  ready  get- 
ting to  sea  the  next  morning  ;  for  at  present  the  caulk- 
ers  had  not  finished  the  sides,  and  till  this  work  was 
done  we  could  not  sail.  Our  friends  having  brought  us 
a  very  large  and  seasonable  supply  of  fish,  I  bestowed 
on  Pedero  a  present  of  an  empty  oil-jar,  which  made 
him  as  happy  as  a  prince.  Soon  after,  he  and  his 
party  left  the  cove,  and  retired  to  their  proper  place 
of  abode,  with  all  the  treasure  they  had  received  from 
us.  I  believe  that  they  gave  away  many  of  the  things 
they,  at  different  times,  got  from  us,  to  their  friends 
and  neighbours,  or  else  parted  with  them  to  purchase 
peace  of  their  more  powerful  enemies;  for  we  never 
saw  any  of  our  presents  after  they  were  once  in  their 
possession  :  and  every  time  we  visited  them  they 
were  as  much  in  want  of  hatchets,  nails,  &c.  to  all 
appearance,  as  if  they  never  had  had  any  among 
them. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  in  this  Sound,  who 
are,  upon  the  whole,  pretty  numerous,  are  under  no 
regular  form  of  government,  or  so  united  as  to  form 
one  body  politic.  The  head  of  each  tribe,  or  family, 
seems  to  be  respected  ;  and  that  respect  may,  on  some 
occasions,  command  obedience ;  but  I  doubt  if  any 
amongst  them  have  either  a  right  or  power  to  enforce 
it.  The  day  we  were  with  Tringo-boohee,  the  people 
came  from  all  parts  to  see  us,  whieh  he  epdeavoured 
to  prevent.  But  though  he  went  so  far  as  to  throw 
stones  at  some,  I  observed  that  very  few  }>aid  any  re- 
gard either  to  his  words  or  actions;  and  yet  this  man 
was  spoken  of  as  a  chief  of  some  note.  I  have,  before, 
made  some  remarks  on  the  evils  attending  these  people 
for  want  of  union  among  themselves;  and  the  more  1 
was  acquainted  with  them,  the  more  I  found  it  to  be 
so.  Notwithstanding  they  are  cannibals,  they  are 
naturally  of  a  good  disposition,  and  have  not  a  little 
humanity. 

In  the  afternoon  a  party  of  us  went  ashore  into  one 
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of  the  coves,  where  were  two  families  of  the  natiTes 
variously  employed ;    some    sleeping,    some  making 
mats,  others  roasting  fish  and  fir  roots,  and  one  girl, 
I  observed,  was  heating  of  stones.     Curious  to  know 
what  they  wore  for,  I  remained  near  her.     As  soon  as 
the  stones  were  made  hot,  she  took  them  out  of  the  fire, 
and  gave  them  to  an  old  woman,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  hut.     She  placed  them  in  a  heap,  laid  over  them  a 
handful  of  green  celery,  and  over  that  a  coarse  mat 
and  then  squatted  herself  down,  on  her  heels,  on  the 
top  of  all ;  thus  making  a  kind  of  Dutch    warming- 
pan,  on  which  she  sat  as  close  as  a  hare  on  her  seat. 
I  should  hardly  have  mentioned  this   operation    if  I 
had  thought  it  had  no  other  view-   than  to  v^arT^  the 
old  woman's  backside,     I  rather   suppose  it  was  in- 
tended    to  cure  some  disorder   she   might  have    on 
her,    v/hich   the  steams  arising  from  the  green  celery 
in^ht  be   a  specific  for.     I  was  led  to  think  so  by 
there;  Leing  hardly  any  celery  in  the  plac*,  we  having 
gathered  it  long  before  ;  and  grass,  of  which  'hcrv*  was 
great  plenty,  would  have  kept  the  stones  fro  i:  burn- 
ing the  mat  full  as  well,  if  that  had  boen  all  thar  vas 
meant.    Besides,  the  Avoman  looked  to  me  sickly,  and 
not  in  a  good  state  of  health. 

Mr.  Wales,  from  time  to  time,  communicated  to 
me  the  observations  he  had  made  in  this  Sound  for  de- 
termining the  longitude,  the  mean  results  of  which 
give  174"  25'  T'l  east,  for  the  bottom  of  Ship 
Cove,  where  the  observations  were  made ;  and  the  la- 
titude of  it  is  41°  5'  56"4  south.  In  my  chart,  consti- 
tuted in  my  former  voyage,  this  place  is  laid  down  in 
184°  54'  30"  west,  equal  to  175*  b'  30"  east.  The 
error  of  the  chart  is  therefore  0°  40'  0",  aiul  nearly 
equal  to  what  was  found  at  Dusky  Bay ;  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  whole  of  Tavai-poenammoo,  is  laid 
down  40'  too  far  east  in  the  said  chart,  as  well  as  in 
the  journal  of  the  voyage.  But  the  error  in  Eahei- 
xi#-inauwe,  is  not  more  than  half  a  degree,  or  thirty 
o2 
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minutes  J  because  the  distance  between  Queen  Char, 
lotto's  Sound  and  Cape  Palliiier  has  been  found  to  be 
greater  by  10^  of  longitude  than  it  is  laid  down  in  the 
chart.  I  mention  these  errors,  not  from  a  fear  that 
they  will  etfcct  either  navigation  or  geography,  but 
because  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  existence  ;  for^  from 
the  multitude-  of  observations  which  Mr.  Wales  took, 
the  situation  of  few  parts  of  the  w  orid  is  better  ascer- 
tained than  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  Indeed,  I 
might,  with  equal  truth,  say  the  same  of  all  the  other 
places  where  we  made  any  stay  ;  for  Mr.  Wales, 
whose  abilities  are  equal  to  his  assiduity,  lost  no  one 
observation  that  could  possibly  be  obtained.  Even 
the  situation  of  those  islands,  which  we  passed  with» 
out  touching  at  them,  is,  by  means  of  Kendal's  watch, 
determined  with  almost  equal  accuracy.  The  error 
of  the  watch  from  Otaheite  to  this  place  ivas  only 
43'  3J^''i^  in  longitude,  reckoning  at  the  rate  it  was 
found  to  go  at,  at  that  island  and  at  Tanna;  but  by 
reckoning  at  the  rate  it  was  going  when  last  at  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  and  from  the  time  of  our  leaving 
it,  to  our  return  to  it  again,  which  was  near  a  year, 
the  error  was  19'  31",  25  in  time,  or  4°  52'  48"|  in 
longitude.  This  error  cannot  be  thought  great,  if 
we  consider  the  length  of  time,  and  that  we  had 
gone  over  a  space  equal  to  upwards  of  three-fourths 
of  the  equatorial  circumference  of  the  earth,  and 
through  all  the  climates  and  latitudes  from -9°  to  7 P. 
Mr.  Wales  found  its  rate  of  going  here  to  be  that 
of  gaining  12", 576,  on  mean  time,  per  day. 

The  mean  result  of  all  the  observations  he  made 
for  ascertaining  the  variation  of  the  compass  and 
the  dip  of  the  south  end  of  the  needle,  the  three, 
several  times  we  had  been  here,  gave  14°  9'f  east 
for  the  former  ;  and  64°  36"^  for  the  latter.  He 
also  found,  from  very  accurate  observations, 
that  the  time  of  high-water  preceded  the  moon's 
southing,  on  the  full  and  change  days,  by  three 
hours  J  and  that  the  greatest  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
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was  five  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half;  bat  there  were 
evident  tokens  on  the  beach,  of  its  having  risen  two 
feet  higher  than  ever  it  did  in  the  course  of  his  exo 
periments. 
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BOOK  IV. 


From  leaving  New  Zealand  to  our  Return  to  England. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Run  from  New  Zealmid  to  Terra  del  Fuego, 
with  the  Range  from  Cape  Deseada  to  Christmas 
Sound,  and  Description  of  that  Part  of  the  Coast. 

At  day-break  on  the  lOth,  with  a  fine  breeze  at 
W.  N.  W.,  we  weighed  and  stood  out  of  the  Sound; 
and,  after  getting  round  the  Two  Brothers,  steered 
for  Cape  Campbell,  which  is  at  the  S.  W  entrance  of 
the  Strait,  all  sails  set  with  a  fine  breeze  at  noith. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  passed  the  Cape,  at  the 
dis'anre  of  four  or  five  leagues,  and  then  steered  S. 
S.  E.  ^  E.  with  the  wind  at  N.  W.,  a  gentle  gale, 
and  cloudy  weather. 

Next  niorning  the  wind  veered  round  by  the  west 
to  south,  and  forced  us  more  to  the  east  than  I  in- 
tf  nd'^d-     At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  snowy 
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mountains  bore  W.  by  S.,  and  Cape  Palliser  north f 
west,  distant  sixteen  or  seventeen  leagues;  from  which 
cape  I,  for  the  third  time,  took  my  departure.  After 
a  few  hours  calm,  a  breeze  springing  up  at  north,  we 
steered  S.  by  E.  all  sails  set,  with  a  view  of  getting 
into  the  latitude  of  54°  or  53^ ;  my  intention  being  to 
cross  this  vast  ocean  nearly  in  these  parallels,  and 
so  as  to  pass  over  those  parts  which  were  left  unex- 
plored the  preceding  summer. 

In  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  wind  increased  to  a 
fine  c;ale  ;  at  noon  we  observed  in  latitude  43°  13' 
30'' S.,  longitude  176°  41'  east;  an  extraordinary  fish 
of  the  whale  kind  was  seen,  which  some  called  a  sea 
monster.  I  did  not  see  it  myself.  In  the  afternoon, 
our  old  companions  the  pintado  peterels  began  to  ap- 
pear. 

On  the  13th,  in  the  morning,  the  wind  veered  to 
W.  S.  W.  At  seven,  seeing  the  appearance  of  land  to 
the  S.  W.,  we  hauled  up  towards  it,  and  soon  found 
it  to  be  a  fog-bank.  Afterwards  we  steered  S.  E.  by 
S.,  and  soon  after  saw  a  seal.  At  noon,  latitude,  by 
account,  44°  '25',  longitude  177°  31'  east.  Foggy 
weather,  which  continued  all  the  afternoon.  At  six 
in  the  evening,  the  wind  veered  to  N.  E.  by  N.,  and 
increased  to  a  fresh  gale,  attended  with  thick  hazy 
weather  ;  course  steered  S.  E.  |  S. 

On  the  14th,  A.  M.  saw  another  seal.  At  noou, 
latitude  45°  54',  longitude  179°  29'  east. 

On  the  15th,  A.  M.  the  wind  veered  to  the  west- 
ward ;  the  fog  cleared  away,  but  the  weather  con- 
tinued cloudy.  At  noon,  latitude  47°  30',  longitude 
178°  19'  west;  for,  having  passed  the  meridian  of  180° 
east,  I  now  reckon  my  longitude  west  of  the  first 
meridian,  viz.  Greenwich.  In  the  evening  heard 
penguins,  and  the  next  morning  saw  some  sea  or  rock 
weedo  At  noon  a  fresh  gale  from  the  west  and  fine 
weather.  Latitude  observed  49''  33',  longitude  175H 
31' west. 

Next  morning  fresh  gales  and  hazy  weather  ;  saw  a 
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geal  and  several  pieces  of  weed.  At  noon  latitude  51* 
12',  longitude  173°  17'  west.  The  wind  veered  to  the 
north  and  N.  E.  by  N.,  blew  a  strong  gale  by  squalls, 
which  split  an  old  top-gallant  sail,  and  obliged  us  to 
double-reef  the  top-sails  ;  but  in  the  evening  the  wind 
moderated,  and  veered  to  W.  N.  W.,  when  we  loosed 
a  reef  out  of  each  topsail ;  and  found  the  variation  of 
the  compass  to  be  9°  52'  E.,  being  then  in  the  latitude 
51"  47',  longitude  172"  21' W.  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  18th,  in  the  latitude  of  52®  25',  longitude 
170°  45'  west,  it  was  10°  26'  east.  Towards  noon, 
had  moderate  but  cloudy  weather,  and  a  great  swell 
from  the  west :  some  penguins  and  pieces  of  sea-weed 
seen. 

On  the  19th,  steered  E.  S.  E.,  with  a  very  fresh 
gale  at  north,  hazy  dirty  v/eather.  At  noon,  latitude 
53^  43',  longitude  166*  15'  west. 

On  the  20th,  steered  E.  by  S.,  with  a  moderate 
breeze  at  North,  attended  with  thick  hazy  weather. 
At  noon,  latitude  54°  8',  longitude  162°  18'  west. 

On  the  21st,  winds  mostly  from  the  N.  E.,  a  fresh 
gale  attended  with  thick,  hazy,  dirty  weather. 
Course  S.  E.  by  S.  ;  latitude,  at  noon,  55°  31',  lon- 
gitude 160°  29';  abundance  of  blue  peterels  and  some 
penguins  seen. 

Fresh  gales  at  N.  W.  by  N.  and  N.  by  W.,  and 
hazy  till  towards  noon  of  the  22d,  when  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  we  observed  in  latitude 55°  48'  south, 
longitude  156°  56'  west.  In  the  afternoon  had  a  few 
hours  calm  :  after  that,  the  wind  came  at  S.  S.  E.  and 
S.  E.  by  S.  a  light  breeze,  with  which  we  steered  east 
northerly.  In  the  night  the  aurora  australis  was  vi- 
sible, but  very  faint,  and  no  ways  remarkable. 

On  the  23d,  in  the  latitude  of  55°  46'  south,  longi. 
tude  156°  13'  west,  the  variation  was  9°  42'  east.  We 
had  a  calm  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  eve- 
ning, when  a  breeze  sprung  up  at  west  ;  at  first  it 
blew  a  gentle  gale,  but  afterwards  freshened.  Our 
course  was  now  E.  I  N. 
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On  the  24th,  a  fresh  breeze  at  N.  W.  by  W.  and  N. 
by  W.  At  noon,  in  latitude  55°  38'  south,  longitude 
153*  37'  west,  foggy  in  the  night,  but  next  day  had  a 
fine  gale  at  N.  W.,  attended  with  clear  pleasant  wea- 
ther ;  course  steered  E.  by  N.  In  the  evening,  being 
in  the  latitude  of  55**  8'  south,llongitude  148°  10'  west, 
the  variation,  by  thfc  mean  of  two  compasses,  wag  6° 
35'  I  east. 

Having  a  steady  fresh  gale  at  N.  N.  W.  on  ihQ 
26th  and  27th,  we  steered  east;  and  at  noon  on  the 
latter  were  in  latitude  55^  6'  south,  longitude  138* 
56'  west, 

I  now  gave  up  all  hopes  of  finding  any  more  land 
in  this  ocean,  and  came  to  a  resolution  to  steer  directly 
for  the  west  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens, 
with  a  view  of  coasting  the  out,  or  south  side  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  Strait  Le  Maire. 
As  the  world  has  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
this  shore,  I  thought  the  coasting  of  it  would  be  of 
more  advantage,  both  to  navigation  and  to  geography, 
that^  any  thing  I  could  expect  to  find  in  a  higher  lati- 
tude. In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  the  wind  blew 
in  squalls,  and  carried  away  the  main  top-gallant  mast. 

A  very  strong  gale  northerly,  with  hazy  rainy  wea- 
ther, on  the  28th,  obliged  us  to  double-reef  the  fore 
and  maiu-top-sail,  to  hand  the  mizen  top- sail,  and  get 
down  the  fore  top-gallant  yard.  In  the  morning,  the 
bolt  rope  of  the  main  top-sail  broke,  and  occasioned 
the  sail  to  be  split.  I  have  observed  that  the  ropes  to 
all  our  sails,  the  square  sails  especially,  are  not  of  a 
size  and  strength  sufficient  to  wear  out  the  canvass. 
At  noon,  latitude  55=  20'  south,  longitude  134^  16' 
west,  a  great  swell  from  N.  W. ;  albatrosses  and  blue 
peterels  seen. 

Next  day  towards  noon,  the  wind  abating,  we 
loosed  all  the  reefs  out  of  the  top-sails,  rigged  another 
top-gallant  mast,  and  got  the  yards  across.  P.  M. 
little  wind,  and  hazy  weather  ;  at  midnight  calm,  that 
continued   till  noon   the  next  day,   when   a  breeze 
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spruog  up  at  east,  with  which  we  stretched  to  the 
northward.  At  this  time  we  were  in  the  latitude  55° 
ol' south,  longitude  128°  45' west ;  some  albatrosses 
and  peterels  seen.  At  eight  P.  M.  the  wind  veering 
to  N.  E.  we  tacked  and  stood  to  E.  S.  E. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  thick  hazy  weather,  with 
drizzling  rain,  and  a  moderate  breeze  of  wind,  which, 
at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  fell  to  a  calm  ;  at  this  time  in 
latitude  55°  41'  south,  longitude  127°  5'  west.  After 
fours  hours  calm,  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  we  got  a 
wind  at  S.  B.  with  which  we  stood  N.  E. 

Next  day,  a  fresh  breeze  at  S.  E.  and  hazy  foggy 
weather,  except  a  few  hours  in  the  morning,  when  we 
found  the  variation  to  be  1"  28'  east.  Latitude  55' 
17',  longitude  125°  41'  west.  The  variation  after  this 
was  supposed  to  incre  ise ;  for  on  the  4th,  in  the 
morning,  being  in  latitude  53°  21',  longitude  121''  31' 
west,  it  was  3*  16' east;  in  the  evening,  in  latitude 
53°  13',  longitude  119°  46'  west,  it  vas  3°  28'  east; 
and  on  the  5th,  at  six  o'clock  in  t^e  evening,  in 
latitude  53°  8',  longitude  115°  58'  west;  it  was  4°  1' 
east. 

For  more  than  twenty -four  hours,  having  had  a 
fine  gale  at  south  ;  this  enabled  !is  to  steer  east,  with 
very  little  deviation  to  the  north  ;  and  the  wind  now 
altering  to  S.  W.  and  blowing  a  steady  fresh  breeze, 
we  continued  to  steer  east,  inclining  a  little  to 
south. 

On  the  sixth,  had  some  snovv  showers.  In  the 
evening,  being  in  latitude  53°  13',  longitude  111°  12', 
the  variation  was  4°  58'  east ;  and  the  next  morning, 
being  in  latitude  58°  16',  longitude  109°  33',  it  was  5" 
1'  east. 

The  wind  was  now  at  west,  a  fine  pleasant  gale, 
sometimes  with  showers  of  rain.  Nothing  remark- 
able happened,  till  the  9th,  at  noon,  when  being  in 
the  latitude  of  53°  37',  longitude  103°  44'  west,  the 
wind  veered  to  N.  E.,  and  afterwards  came  insensi- 
bly round  to  the  south,  by  the  E,  andS.  E.,  attended 
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with  cloudj^  hazy  weather,  and  some  showers  of 
rain. 

On  the  10th,  a  little  before  noon,  latitude  54%  lon- 
gitude 102"  1'  west,  passed  a  small  bed  of  sea- weed. 
In  the  afternoon  the  wind  veered  to  S.  W.,  blew  a 
fresh  gale,  attended  with  dark  ciouuy  weather.  We 
Kteered  east  half  a  point  north  ;  and  the  next  day,  at 
six  in  the  evening,  being  in  latitude  53°  35',  longitude 
95"  52'  west,  the  variation  was  9'  5«'  east.  Many  and 
various  sorts  of  albatrosses  about  the  ship. 

On  the  12th,  the  Avind  veered  to  the  west,  N.  W., 
and  in  the  evening  to  north  ;  and,  at  last,^  left  us  to  a 
calm  ;  that  continued  till  midnight,  when  we  got  a 
breeze  at  south  ;  which,  soon  after,  veering  to,  and 
fixing  at,  west,  we  steered  east;  and  on  the  14th  in 
the  morning,  found  the  variation  to  be  13°  25'  east, 
latitude  53°  25',  longitude  87°  53'  west ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  being  in  the  same  latitude,  and  the  longi- 
tude of  86°  2'  west,  it  was  15°  3'  east,  and  increased 
in  such  a  manner,  that  on  the  15th,  in  the  latitude  of 
53^  30',  longitude  82° 23'  west,  it  was  17°  east;  and 
the  next  evening,  in  the  latitude  of  53°  25',  longitude 
78*40',  it  was  17°  38'  east.  About  this  time,  we  saw 
a  penguin  and  a  piece  of  weed  ;  and  the  next  morning, 
a  seal  and  some  diving  peterels.  For  the  three  last 
days,  the  wind  had  been  at  west,  a  steady  fresh  gale, 
attended,  now  and  then,  with  showers  of  rain  or  hail. 

At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  being  nearly  in 
the  same  latitude  as  above,  and  in  the  longitude  of  77« 
10'  west,  the  variation  was  18"  33'  east ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  it  was  21°  38',  being  at  that  time  in  latitude  .5  3 
18' S. 5  longitude  75°  9' west.  In  the  morning,  as  well  as 
in  the  afternoon,  I  took  some  observations  to  determine 
|the  longitude  by  the  watch  ;  and  the  results,  reduced  io 
noon,  gave  76''  18'  30"  west.  At  the  same-thne,  the 
longitude,  by  my  reckoning,  was  76°  17'  west.  But 
I  have  reason  to  think,  that  wc  were  about  half  & 
degree  more  to  the  west  than  either  the  one  or  the 
other  ;  our  latitude,  at  the  same  time,   was  53°  21'  S. 
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We  steered  E.  by  N.  and  E.  |  N.  all  this  day,  uii. 
der  all  the  sail  we  could  carry,  with  a  fine  fresh  gale  at 
N.  W.  by  W.  in  expectation  of  seeing  the  land  be- 
fore night  :  but  not  making  it  till  ten  o'clock,  we 
took  in  the  studding-sails,  top-gallant  sails,  and  a 
reef  in  each  toptsail,  and  steered  E.  N.  E.,  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  falling  in  with  Cape  Deseada. 

Two  hours  after,  we  made  the  land,  extending  from 
N.  E.  by  N.  to  E.  by  S.  about  six  leagues  distant. 
On  this  discovery,  we  wore  and  brought  to^  with  the 
ship's  head  to  the  south  ;  and  having  sounded,  found 
seventy-five  fathoms  water,  the  bottom  stone  and 
shells.  The  land  now  before  us  could  be  no  other 
than  the  west  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  near  the 
west  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens. 

As  this  was  the  first  run  that  had  been  made  directly 
across  this  ocean,  in  a  high  southern  latitude,*  I  have 
been  a  little  particular  in  noting  every  circumstance 
that  appeared  in  the  least  materi.il:  and,  after  all,  j 
must  observe  that  I  never  made  a  passage,  any  where 
of  such  length,  or  even  much  shorter,  where  so  few 
interesting  circumstances  occurred.  For,  if  I  except 
the  variation  of  the  compass,  1  know  of  nothing  else 
worth  notice.  The  weather  had  been  neither  un- 
usually stormy  nor  cold.  Before  we  arrived  in  the 
latitude  of  50%  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  fell 
gradually  from  sixty  to  fifty  ;  and  after  we  arrived  in 
the  latitude  of  5.5°,  it  was  generally  between  forty- 
seven  and  forty-five  ;  once  or  twice  it  fell  to  forty* 
three.     These  observations  were  made  at  noon. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  southern  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
and  flatter  myself  that  no  one  will  think  that  I  have 
left  it  unexplored  ;  or  that  more  could  have  been 
done,  in  one  voyage,  towards  obtaining  that  end,  than 
has  been  done  in  this. 


*  It  is  not  to  be  svipposed  that  I  could  know  at  this  time,  that 
the  Adventure  had  made  the  passage  before  me. 
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Soon  after  we  left  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Wales  con- 
trived, and  fixed  up,  an  instrument,  which  very  accu- 
rately measured  the  angle  the  ship  rolled,  when  sail- 
ing large  and  in  a  great  sea  ;  and  that  in  which  she  lay 
down,  when  sailing  upon  a  wind.  The  greatest  an- 
gle he  observed  her  to  roll  was  S8\  This  v/as  on  the 
6th  of  this  month,  when  the  sea  was  not  unusually 
high ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  reckoned  the  greatest  roll 
she  had  made.  The  most  he  observed  her  to  heel  or 
lie  down,  when  sailing  upon  a  wind,  was  18°;  and 
this  was  under  double-reefed  top-sails  and  courses. 

On  the  18th,  at  three  in  the  morning,  we  sounded 
again,  and  found  one  hundred  and  ten  fathoms,  the 
same  bottom  as  before.  We  now  made  sail  with  a 
fresh  gale  at  N.  W.,  and  steered  S.  E.  by  E.  along 
the  coast.  It  extended  from  Cape  Deseada,  which 
bore  north  7°  east,  to  E.  S.  E.  ;  a  pretty  high  ragged 
isle,  which  lies  near  a  league  from  the  main,  and  S., 
18°  E.  six  leagues  E.  from  Cape  Deseada,  bore  N.  49° 
E.  distant  four  leagues;  and  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Landfall.  At  four  o'clock,  we  were  north  and  south  of 
the  high  land  of  Cape  Deseada,  distant  about  nine 
leagues  ;  so  that  we  saw  none  of  the  low  rocks  said 
to  lie  oif  it.  The  latitude  of  this  Cape  is  about  53"  S., 
longitude  74°  40^  west. 

Continuing  to  range  the  coast,  at  about  two  leagues 
distance,  at  eleven  o'clock  we  passed  a  projecting 
point,  which  I  called  Cape  Gloucester.  It  s^ews  a 
round  surface  of  considerable  height,  and  has  much 
the  appearance  of  being  an  island.  It  lies  S.  S.  E.  | 
E.  distant  seventeen  leagues  from  the  isle  of  Landfall, 
The  coast  between  them  forms  two  bays,  strewed  with 
r'ocky  islots,  rocks,  and  breakers.  The  coast  ap- 
peared very  broken  with  many  inlets ;  or  rather  it 
seemed  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  islands.  The 
land  is  very  mountainous,  rocky,  and  barren,  spot- 
ted here  and  there  with  tufts  of  wood,  and  patches  of 
snow.  At  noon  Cape  Gloucester  bore  north,  dis-- 
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tant  eight  miles,  and  the  most  advanced  fH^tnt  of  land 
to  the  S.  E.,  which  we  judged  to  be  Cape  Noir,  bore 
S.  E.  by  S.,  distant  seven  or  eight  leagues.  Latitude 
observed  54°  13'  S.  Longitude,  made  from  Cape  De- 
seada,  64'  E.  From  Cape  Gloucester,  otf  which  lies 
a  small  rocky  island,  the  direction  of  the  coast  is 
nearly  S.  E.  ;  but  to  Cape  Noir,  for  which  we  steer- 
ed, the  course  is  S  S.  E.,  distant  about  ten  leagues. 

At  three  o'clock  we  passed  Cape  Noir,  which  is  a 
steep  rock  of  considerable  height,  and  theS.  W.  point 
of  a  large  island  that  seemed  to  lie  detached,  a  league, or 
a  league  and  a  half,  from  the  main  land.  The  land  of 
the  cape,  when  at  a  distance  from  it,  appeared  to  be 
an  island  disjoined  from  the  other  ;  but,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  we  found  jt  connected  by  a  low  neck  of 
land.  At  the  point  of  the  cape  are  two  rocks  j  the 
the  one  peaked  like  a  sugar-loaf,  the  other  not  so 
high,  and  shewing  a  rounder  surface ;  and  S.  by  E., 
two  leagues  from  the  cape,  are  two  other  rocky  islots. 
This  cape  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of  54°  30'  S.,  lon- 
gitude 73«  33'  W. 

After  passing  the  two  islots  we  steered  E.  S.  E., 
crossing  the  great  bay  of  St.  Barbara.  We  but  just  saw 
the  land  in  the  bottom  of  it,  which  could  not  be  less 
than  seven  or  eight  leagues  from  us.  There  was  a 
space,  lying  in  the  direction  of  E.  N.  E.  from  Cape 
Noir,  where  no  land  was  to  be  seen  :  this  may  be  the 
channel  of  St.  Barbara,  which  opens  into  the  straits 
of  Magalhaens,  as  mentioned  by  Frozicr.  We  found 
the  cape  to  agree  very  well  with  his  description, 
which  shews  that  he  laid  down  the  channel  from 
good  memoirs.  At  ten  o'clock,  dra-vving  near  tlie  S. 
E.  poifit  of  the  bay,  which  lies  nearly  in  the  direction 
of  S.  60°  E.  from  Cape  Noir,  eighteen  leagues  distant, 
we  shortened  sail,  and  spent  the  night  standing  off 
tnd  on. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  having 
made  sail,  we  steered  S.  E.  by  E.  along  the  coast,  and 
soon  passed  the.  S-  E,  point  of  the  bay  of  St.  Barba. 
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ra,  which  I  called  Cape  Desolation,  because  near  it 
commenced  the  most  desolate  and  barren  country  I 
ever  saw.  It  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of  51°  55'  S., 
longitude  72^  1^'  W.  About  four  leagues  to  the  east 
of  this  cape  is  a  deep  inlet,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
lies  a  pretty  large  island,  and  some  others  of  less  note. 
Nearly  in  this  situation  some  charts  place  a  channel 
leading  into  the  straits  of  Magal-iaens,  under  the  name 
of  straits  of  Jelouzel.  At  ten  o'clock,  being  about  a 
league  and  an  half  from  the  land,  we  sounded,  and 
found  sixty  fathoms  water,  a  bottom  of  small  stones 
and  shells. 

The  wind,  which  had  been  fresh  at  N.  by  W.,  be- 
gan to  abate,  and  at  noon  it  fell  calm,  when  we  ob- 
served in  latitude  55°  20' S.,  lougitude  made  from  Cape 
Deseada  3°  24'  E.  In  this  situation  we  were  about 
three  leagues  from  the  nearest  shore,  which  was  that 
of  an  island.  This  I  named  Gilbert  Isle,  after  my 
master.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  height  with  the  rest 
of  the  coast,  and  shews  a  surface  composed  of  sereral 
peaked  rocks  unequally  high.  A  little  to  the  S.  E. 
of  it  are  some  smaller  islands,  and,  without  them, 
breakers. 

I  have  before  observed  that  this  is  the  raost  desolate 
coast  I  ever  saw.  It  seems  entirely  composed  of 
rocky  mountains  without  the  least  appeariince  of  ve- 
getation. These  mountains  terminate  in  horrible  pre- 
cipices, whose  craggy  summits  spire  up  to  a  vast 
height,  so  that  hardly  any  thing  in  nature  can  appear 
with  a  more  barren  and  savage  aspect  than  the  whole 
of  this  country.  The  inland  mountains  were  covered 
with  snow,  but  those  on  the  sea-coast  were  not.  We 
judged  the  former  to  belong  to  the  main  of  Terra  del 
Fucgo,  and  the  latter  to  be  islands,  so  ranged  as  appa- 
rently to  form  a  coast. 

After  three  hours  calm  we  got  a  breeze  at  S.  E.  by 

E.,  and  having  made  a  short  trip  to  south,  stood  in 

for  the  land  ;  the  most  advanced  point  of  which,  that 

we  had  in  sight,  bore  cast,  distant  ten  leagues.    This 

p2 
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is  a  lofty  promontory,  lying  E.  S.  E.,  nineteen  leagues 
from  Gilbert  Isle,  and  situated  in  latitude  55°  26'  S., 
longitude  70°  25^  W.  Viewed  from  the  situation  we 
now  wore  in,  it  terminated  in  two  high  towers;  and, 
within  them,  a  hill  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf.  This 
wild  rock,  therefore,  obtained  the  name  of  York 
Minster.  Two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  this  head 
appeared  a  large  inlet,  the  west  point  of  which  we 
fetched  m  with  by  nine  o'clock,  when  we  tacked  in 
forty-one  fathoms  water,  half  a  league  from  the  shore; 
to  the  westward  of  this  inlet  was  another,  with  se- 
veral islands  lying  in  the  entrance. 

During  the  night  between  the  19th  and  20th  we  had 
little  wind  easterly,  which  in  the  morning  veered  to 
N.  E.  and  N.  N.  E,,  but  it  was  too  faint  to  be  of 
use;  and  at  ten  we  had  a  calm,  when  we  observed  the 
ship  to  drive  from  off  the  shore  out  to  sea.  We  had 
made  the  same  observation  the  day  before.  This  must 
have  been  occasioned  by  a  current ;  and  the  melting 
of  the  snow  increasing,  the  inland  waters  will  cause  a 
stream  to  run  out  of  most  of  these  inlets.  At  noon 
we  observed  in  latitude  dd""  39'  30''  S.,  York  Minster 
then  bearing  N.  15°  E.,  distant  live  leagues;  and 
Round-hill,  just  peeping  above  the  horizon,  which 
we  judged  to  belong  to  the  isles  of  St.  Ildefonso,  E. 
25°  S.,  ten  or  eleven  leagues  distant.  At  ten  o'clock, 
a  breeze  springing  up  at  E.  by  S.,  I  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  in  for  the  land,  being  desirous  of  go- 
ing into  one  of  the  many  ports  which  seemed  open  to 
receive  us,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  country,  and 
to  recruit  our  stock  of  wood  and  water. 

In  standing  in  for  an  opening,  which  appeared  on 
the  east  side  of  York  Minster,  we  had  forty,  thirty- 
seven,  fifty,  and  sixty  fathoms  water,  a  bottom  of 
small  stones  and  shells.  When  we  had  the  last  sound- 
ings we  were  nearly  in  the  middle  between  the  two 
points  that  form  the  entrance  to  the  inlet,  which  we 
observed  to  branch  into  two  arms,  both  of  them  ly- 
ing in  nearly  north,  and  disjoined  by  an  high  rocky 
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point.  We  stood  for  the  eastern  branch  as  being 
dear  of  islots  ;  and  after  passing  a  black  rocky  one, 
lying  without  the  point  just  mentioned,  we  sounded, 
and  found  no  bottom  with  a  line  of  an  hundred  and  se- 
venty fathoms.  This  was  altogether  unexpected,  and 
a  circumstance  that  would  not  have  been  regarded  if 
the  breeze  had  continued  ;  but  at  this  time  it  fell 
calm,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  this  disagreeable  situation.  Two  boats 
were  hoisted  out,  and  sent  ahead  to  tow  ;  but  they 
would  have  availed  little,  had  not  a  breeze  sprung  up 
about  eight  o'clock  at  S.  W.,  which  put  it  in  my 
power  cither  to  stand  out  to  sea,  or  up  the  inlet. 
Prudence  seemed  to  point  out  the  former,  but  the  de- 
sire of  finding  a  good  port,  and  of  learning  something 
of  the  country,  getting  the  better  of  every  other  consi- 
deration, I  resolved  to  stand  in  ;  and,  as  night  was 
approaching,  our  safety  depended  on  getting  to  an 
anchor.  With  this  view  we  continued  to  sound,  but 
always  had  an  unfathomable  depth. 

Hauling  up  under  the  cast  side  of  the  land  which 
divided  the  two  arras,  and  seeing  a  small  cove  ahead, 
I  sent  a  boat  to  sound ;  and  we  kept  as  near  the 
shore  as  the  flurries  from  the  land  would  pcrmij:,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  get  into  this  place,  if  there  should 
be  anchorage.  The  boat  soon  returned,  and  informed 
us  that  there  was  thirty  and  twenty-five  fathoms  wa- 
ter, a  full  cable's  length  from  the  shore  ;  here  we  an- 
chored in  thirty  fathoms,  the  bottom  sand  and  broken 
shells  ;  and  carried  out  akedge  and  hawser  to  steady 
the  ship  for  the  night. 


CHAP.  II. 

Transactions  in  Christmas  Sound,  with  an  Account 
of  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants. 
Thf.  morning  of  the  21st  was  calm  and  pleasant. 
After  breakfast  I  set  out  with  two  boats  to  look  for 
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a  more  secure  station.  We  no  sooner  got  round,  o'*' 
above  the  point,  under  which  the  ship  lay,  than  we 
found  a  cove  in  which  was  anchorage  in  thirty,  twen- 
ty, and  fifteen  fathoms,  the  bottom  stones  and  sand. 
At  the  head  of  the  cove  was  a  stony  beach,  a  valley 
covered  with  wood,  and  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  so 
that  there  was  every  thing  we  could  expect  to  find  in 
such  a  place,  or  rather  more  ;  for  we  shot  three  geese 
out  of  four  that  we  saw,  and  caught  some  young 
ones,  which  we  afterwards  let  go. 

After  discovering  and  sounding  this  cove,  I  sent 
Lieutenant  Clerke,  who  commanded  the  other  boat, 
on  board,  with  orders  to  remove  the  ship  into  this 
place,  while  I  proceeded  farther  up  the  inlet.  I  pre- 
sently saw  that  the  land  we  were  under,  which  dis- 
joined the  two  arms,  as  mentioned  before,  was  an 
island,  at  the  north  end  of  which  the  two  channels 
united.  After  this  I  hastened  on  board,  and  found 
every  thing  in  readiness  to  weigh,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  all  the  boats  sent  ahead  to  tow  the 
sl.ip  round  the  point.  But  at  that  moment  a  light 
breeze  came  in  from  the  sea  too  scant  to  fill  our  sails, 
so  that  we  were  obliged  to  drop  the  anchor  again,  for 
fear  of  falling  upon  ^he  point,  and  to  carry  out  a 
kedge  to  windward.  That  being  done,  we  hove  up 
the  anchor,  warped  up  to,  and  weighed  the  kedge, 
and  proceeding  round  the  point  under  our  stay-sails, 
there  anchored  with  the  bjst  bower  in  twenty  fa- 
thoms ;  and  moored  with  the  other  bower,  which  lay 
to  the  north,  in  thirteen  fathoms.  In  this  position 
yve  were  shut  in  from  the  sea  by  the  point  above  men- 
tioned, which  was  in  one  with  the  extremity  of  the 
inlet  to  the  east.  Some  islots,  off  the  next  point 
above  us,  covered  us  from  the  N.  W.,  from  which 
quarter  the  wind  had  the  greatest  fetch,  and  our  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  was  about  one-third  of  a  mile. 

Thus  situated  we  went  to  work,  to  clear  a  place 
to  fill  water,  to  cut  wood,  and  to  set  up  a  tent  for 
the  reception  of  a  guard,  which  was  thought  neces- 
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sary,  as  we  had  already  discovered  tha.tf  barren  as 
this  country  is,  it  was  not  without  people,  though  we 
had  not  yet  seen  any.  Mr.  Wales  also  got  his  ob- 
servatory and  instruments  on  shore  ;  but  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  find  a  place  of  suffi- 
cient stability,  and  clear  of  the  mountains,  which 
every  where  surrounded  us,  to  set  them  up  in  ;  and 
at  last  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  top 
of  a  rock  not  more  than  nine  feet  over. 

Next  day  I  sent  Lieutenants  Gierke  and  Pickers- 
gill,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  other  officers,  to 
examine  and  draw  a  sketch  of  the  channel  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island;  and  I  went  myself  in  an- 
other boat,  accompanied  by  the  botanists,  to  survey 
the  northern  parts  of  the  sound.  In  my  way  I  landed 
on  the  point  of  a  low  isle  covered  with  herbage,  part 
of  which  had  been  lately  burnt :  we  likewise  saw  a 
hut,  signs  sufficient  that  j>coplc  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. After  I  had  taken  the  necessary  bearings, 
we  proceeded  round  the  east  end  of  Burnt  Island,  and 
orer  to  what  we  judged  to  be  the  main  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  where  we  found  a  very  fine  harbour  encom- 
passed by  steep  rocks  of  vast  height,  down  which  ran 
many  limpid  streams  of  water ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks  some  tufts  of  trees,  fit  for  little  else  but  fuel. 

This  harbour,  which  I  shall  distinguish  by  the 
name  of  the  Devil's  Bason,  is  divided,  as  it  were,  into 
two,  an  inner  and  an  outer  one ;  and  the  communi- 
cation between  them  is  by  a  narrow  channel  five  fa- 
thoms deep.  In  the  outer  bason  I  found  thirteen  and 
seventeen  fathoms  water,  and  in  the  inner  seventeen 
and  twenty-three.  This  last  is  as  secure  a  place  as 
can  be,  but  nothing  can  be  more  gloomy.  The  vast 
height  of  the  savage  rocks  which  encompass  it,  de- 
prived great  part  of  it,  even  on  this  day,  of  the  me- 
ridian sun.  The  outer  harbour  is  not  quite  free  from 
this  inconvenience,  but  far  more  so  than  the  other  • 
it  is  also  rather  more  commodious,  and  equally  safe,  ■ 
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It  lies  in  the  direction  of  north,  a  mile  and  an  half . 
distant  from  tlie  east  end  of  Burnt  Island.  I  likewise 
found  a  good  anchoring-place  a  little  to  the  west  of 
this  harbour,  before  a  stream  of  water  that  comes  out 
of  a  lake  or  laraje  reservoir,  which  is  continually  sup- 
plied by-  a  cascade  falling  into  it. 

Lea  ring  this  place,  we  proceeded  along  the  shore 
to  the  westward,  and  found  other  harbours  which  I 
had  not  time  to  look  into.  In  all  of  them  is  fresh 
water,  and  wood  for  fuel ;  but  except  these  little 
tufts  of  bushes  the  whole  country  is  a  barren  rock, 
doomed  by  nature  to  everlasting  sterility.  The  low 
islands,  and  eveu  some  of  the  higher  which  lie  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  sound,  arc  indeed  mostly  co- 
vered with  shrubs  and  herbage,  the  soil  a  black  rotten 
turf,  evidently  composed,  by  length  of  time,  of  de- 
cayed vegetables. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  verify  what  we  had  ob- 
served at  sea,  that  the  sea-coast  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  large  and  small  islands,  and  that  the  nu- 
merous inlets  are  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
channels  ;  at  least  so  it  is  here.  On  one  of  these 
low  islands  we  found  several  huts,  which  had  lately 
been  iniiabited;  and  near  them  was  a  good  deal  of 
celery,  with  which  we  loaded  our  boat,  and  returned 
on  board  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  this 
expedition  wc  met  wi(h  little  game;  one  duck,  three 
or  four  shags,  and  about  that  number  of  rails  or  sea- 
pies  being  all  we  got.  The  other  boat  returned  on 
board  some  hours  before,  having  found  two  harbours 
on  the  west  side  of  the  other  channel ;  the  one  large, 
and  the  other  small,  but  both  of  them  safe  and  com- 
modious ;  though,  by  the  sketch  Mr.  Pickersgill  had 
taken  of  them,  the  access  to  both  appeared  rather 
intricate. 

I  was  now  told  of  a  melancholy  accident  which 
had  befallen  one  of  our  marines,  lie  had  not  been 
seen  sinte  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  the  preceding 
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night.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  fallen  over-board, 
out  of  the  head,  where  he  had  been  last  seen,  and  wa^ 
drowned. 

Having  fine  pleasant  weather  on  the  23d,  I  sent 
Lieutenant  Pickersgill  in  the  cutter  to  tOcplore  the 
.,  cast  side  of  the  sound,  and  went  myself  in  the  pin- 
nace to  the  west  side,  with  an  intent  to  go  round  the 
island,  under  which  we  were  at  anchor  (and  w  hich  I 
shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Shag  Island),  in  or- 
der to  view  the  passage  leading  to  the  harbours  Mr. 
Pickersgill  had  discovered  the  day  before,  on  which  I 
made  the  following  observations.  In  coming  from 
sea,  leave  all  the  rocks  and  islands,  lying  off  and 
within  York  Minster,  on  your  larboard  side;  and  the 
black  rock,  which  lies  off  the  south  end  of  Shag 
Island,  on  your  starboard  ;  and  when  abreast  of  the 
south  end  of  that  island,  haul  over  for  the  west  shore^ 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  beds  of  weeds  you  will  see 
before  you,  as  they  always  grow  on  rocks ;  some  of 
which  I  have  found  twelve  fathoms  under  water  ;  but 
it  is  always  best  to  keep  clear  of  them.  The  entrance 
to  the  large  harbour,  or  Port  Gierke,  is  just  to  the 
north  of  some  low  rocks  lying  off  a  point  on  Shag 
Island.  This  harbour  lies  in  W»  by  S,,  a  mile  and 
an  half,  and  hath  in  it  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
fathoms  depth,  wood  and  fresh  water.  About  a  mile 
without,  or  to  the  southward  of  Port  Clerke,  is,  or 
seemed  to  be,  another  which  1  did  not  examine.  It 
is  formed  by  a  large  island  which  covers  it  from  the 
south  and  east  winds.  Without  this  island,  that  is, 
between  it  and  York  Minster,  the  sea  seemed  strewed 
with  islots,  rocks,  and  breakers.  In  proceeding 
round  the  south  end  of  Shag  Island,  we  observed  the 
shags  to  breed  in  vast  numbers  in  the  clitls  of  the 
rock.  Some  of  the  old  ones  we  shot,  but  could  not 
come  at  the  young  ones,  which  are,  by  far,  the  best 
eating.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island  we  saw  some 
geese;  and  having  with  diflBculty  landed,  we  killed 
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three,   which,  at  this  time,   was  a  valuable   acqui- 
sition. 

A  bout  seven  in  the  evening  we  got  on  board, M'here  Mr, 
Pickersgill  had  arrived  but  just  before.  He  informed 
me  that  the  land  opposite  to  our  station  was  an  island, 
which  he  had  been  round  ;  that  on  another,  more  to 
the  north,  he  found  many  terns  eggs  ;  and  that  with- 
out the  great  island,  between  it  and  the  east  head,  lay 
a  cove  in  which  were  many  geese  ;  one  only  of  which 
he  got,  beside  some  young  goslings. 

This  information  of  Mr.  Pickersgill's  induced  me 
to  make  up  two  shooting  parties  next  day;  Mr. 
Pickersgill  and  his  associates  going  in  the  cutter,  and 
myself  and  the  botanists  in  the  pinnace.  Mr.  Pick- 
ersgill vfent  by  the  iV.  E.  side  of  the  large  island 
above  mentioned,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Goose 
Island ;  and  I  went  by  the  S.  W.  side.  As  soon  as 
we  got  under  the  island  we  found  plenty  of  shags  in 
the  cliffs,  but,  without  staying  to  spend  our  time  and 
shot  upon  these,  we  proceeded  on,  and  presently 
found  sport  enough.  For  in  the  south  side  of  the 
island  wt*re  abundance  of  geese.  It  happened  to  be 
the  moulting  season  ;  and  most  of  them  were  on  shore 
for  that  purpose,  and  could  not  fly.  There  being  a 
great  surf  we  found  great  difficulty  in  landing,  and 
very  bad  climbing  over  the  rocks  when  we  were 
landed;  so  that  hundreds  of  the  geese  escaped  us, 
some  into  the  sea,  and  others  up  into  the  island.  We, 
however,  by  one  means  or  other,  got  sixty-two,  with 
which  we  returned  on  board  all  heartily  tired;  but 
the  acquisition  we  had  made  overbalanced  every  other 
consideration,  and  we  sat  down  with  a  good  appetite 
to  supper  on  part  of  what  the  preceding  day  had  pro- 
duced. Mr.  Pickersgill  and  his  associates  had  got  on 
board  some  time  before  us  with  fourteen  geese;  so 
that  I  was  able  to  make  distribution  to  the  whole 
crew,  which  v.as  the  more  acceptable  on  account  of 
the  approaching  festival.     For  had  not  Providence 
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thus  singularly  provided  for  us,  our  Christmas  cheer 
must  have  been  salt  beef  and  pork. 

I  now  learnt  that  a  number  of  the  natives,  in  nine 
canoes,  had  been  alongside  the  ship,  and  some  on 
board.  Little  address  was  required  to  persuade  them 
to  either ;  for  they  seemed  to  be  well  enough  ac, 
-  quainted  with  Europeans,  and  had,  amongst  them, 
some  of  their  knives. 

The  next  morning,  the  23th,  they  made  us  another 
visit.     I  found  them  to  be  of  the  same  nation  I  had 
formerly  seen  in  Success  Bay,  and  the  same  which  M. 
de  Bougainville  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  Pecha- 
ras  ;  a  word  which  these  had,  on  every  occasion,  in 
their  mouths.     They  are  a  little,  ugly,  half-starved, 
beardless  race.    I  saw  not  a  tall  person  amongst  them. 
They  were  almost  naked  ;  their  clothing  was  a  seal- 
skin ;  some  had  two  or  three  sewed  together,  so  as  to 
make  a  cloak   which  reached  to  the  knees  ;  but  the 
most  of  them  had  only  one  skin,  hardly  large  enough 
to  cover  their  shoulders,  and  all   their  lower  parts 
were  quite  naked.     The  women,  I  was   told,  cover 
their  nakedness  with  the  flap  of  a  seaUskin,  but  in 
Other  respects  are  clothed  like  the  men.     They,  as 
well  as  the  children,  remained  in  the  canoes.     1  saw 
two  young    children   at  the  breast  entirely  naked  ; 
thus  they  are  inured  from  their  infancy  to  cold  and 
hardships.     They  had  with  them   bows  and  arrows, 
and  dartSj  or  rather  harpoons,  made  of  bone,  and 
fitted  to  a  staff.     I  suppose  they  were  intended  to  kill 
seals  and  fish  ;  they  may  also  kill  whales  with  them, 
as  the  Esquimaux  do.     1  know  not  if  they  resemble 
them  in  their  love  of  train-oil ;  but  they  and  every 
thing  they   had  smelt  most    intolerably    of   it.       I 
ordered   them   some    biscuit,    but    did  not  observe 
them  so  fond  of  it  as  1  had  been  told.     They  were 
much  better  pleased  when  I  gave  them  some  medals, 
knives,  &c. 

The  women  and  children,  as  before  observed,  re- 
Tnaiaed  iu  their  canoes.     These  were  made  of  bark  ; 
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and  in  each  was  a  fire,  over  which  the  poor  ercatures 
huddled  themselves.  I  cannot  suppose  that  they 
carry  a  fire  in  their  canoes  for  this  purpose  only,  but 
rather  that  it  may  be  always  ready  to  remove  ashore 
wherever  they  land  ;  for  let  their  method  of  obtain, 
ing  fire  be  what  it  may,  they  cannot  be  always  sure 
of  finding  dry  fuel  that  will  kindle  from  a  spark.' 
They  likewise  carry  in  their  canoes  large  seal  hides, 
which  I  judged  were  to  shelter  them  when  at  sea,  and 
to  serve  as  covering  to  their  huts  on  shore,  and  occa- 
sionally to  be  used  for  sails. 

They  all  retired  before  dinner,  and  did  not  vrait  to 
partake  of  our  Christmas  cheer.  Indeed  I  believe 
no  one  invited  them,  and  for  good  reasons  ;  for  their 
dirty  persons,  and  the  stench  they  carried  about  them, 
were  enough  to  spoil  the  appetite  of  any  European  ; 
and  that  would  have  been  a  real  disappointment,  as 
we  had  not  experienced  such  fare  for  some  time. 
Roast  and  boiled  geese,  goose-pye,  &c.  was  a  treat 
little  known  to  us  :  and  we  had  jet  some  Madeira 
wine  left,  which  was  the  only  article  of  our  provi- 
sion that  was  mended  by  keeping.  So  that  our  friends 
in  England  did  not,  perhaps,  celebrate  Christmas 
more  cheerfully  than  we  did. 

On  the  261h,  little  wind  next  to  a  calm,  and  fair 
weather,  except  in  the  morning,  when  we  had  some 
showers  of  rain.  In  the  evening,  when  it  was  cold, 
the  natives  made  us  another  visit ;  and  it  being  dis- 
tressing to  see  them  stand  trembling  and  naked  on 
the  deck,  I  could  do  no  less  than  give  them  some  baize 
and  old  canvas  to  cover  themselves. 

Having  already  completed  our  water,  on  the  27th 
I  ordered  the  wood,  tent,  and  observatory  to  be  got 
on  board  ;  and,  as  this  was  work  for  the  day,  a  party 
of  us  went  in  two  boats  to  shoot  geese,  the  weather 
being  fine  and  pleasant.  We  proceeded  round  by  the 
south  side  of  Goose  Island,  and  picked  up  in  all 
thirty-one.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island,  to  the 
north  of  the  east  point,  is  good  anchorage,  in  seven- 
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teen  fathoms  water,  where  it  is  entirely  la"nd-locked. 
This  is  a  good  place  for  ships  to  lie  in  that  are  bound 
to  the  west.  On  the  north  side  of  this  isle  I  observed 
three  fine  coves,  in  which  were  both  wood  and  water  ; 
but  it  being  near  night,  I  had  no  time  to  sound  them, 
though  I  doubt  not  there  is  anchorage.  The  way  to 
come  at  thera  is  by  the  west  end  of  the  island. 

When  I  returned  on  board  I  found  every  tiling 
got  off  the  shore,  and  the  launch  in ;  so  that  we  now 
only  waited  for  a  wind  to  put  to  sea.  The  festival, 
which  we  celebrated  at  this  place,  occasioned  my 
giving  it  the  name  of  Christmas  Sound.  The  entrance, 
Avhich  is  three  leagues  wide,  is  situated  in  the  latitude 
of  55"  27'  S.,  longitude  70°  16'  W.  ;  and  in  the  di- 
rection of  N.  37°  W.  from  St.  lldefonso  Isles,  dis. 
tant  ten  leagues.  These  isles  are  the  best  landmark 
for  finding  the  sound.  York  Minster,  which  is  the 
only  remarkable  land  about  it,  will  hardly  be  known 
by  a  stranger,  from  any  description  that  can  be  given 
of  it,  because  it  alters  its  appearance  according  to 
the  different  situations  it  is  viewed  from.  Besides 
the  black  rock,  which  lies  off  the  end  of  Shag  Island, 
there  is  another  about  midway  between  this  and  the 
east  shore.  A  copious  description  of  this  sound  ifi 
unnecessary,  as  few  would  be  benefited  by  it.  An- 
chorage, tufts  of  wood,  and  fresh  water,  will  be  found 
in  all  the  coves  and  harbours.  I  would  advise  no 
one  to  anchor  very  near  the  shore  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  moderate  depth  of  water,  because  there  I 
generally  found  a  rocky  bottom. 

The  refreshments  to  be  got  here  are  precarious,  as 
they  consist  chiefly  of  wild  fowl,  and  may  probably 
never  be  found  in  such  plenty  as  to  l  pply  the  crew 
of  a  ship ;  and  fish,  so  far  as  Wv.  can  judge,  are 
scarce.  Indeed  the  plenty  of  wild-fowl  made  us  pay 
less  attention  to  fishing.  Here  are,  however,  plenty 
of  muscles,  not  very  large,  but  well  tasted;  and  very 
good  celery  is  to  be  met  with  on  several  of  the  lovv 
islots,  and  where  the  natives  have  their  habitations. 
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The  wild-fowl  are  geese,  ducks,  sea-pies,  shags,  and 
that  kind  of  gull  so  often  mentioned  in  this  journai 
under  the  name  of  Port  Egmont  hen.  Here  is  a  kind 
of  duck,  called  by  our  people  racc^horses,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  swiftness  with  which  they  run  on 
the  water  ;  for  they  cannot  fly,  the  wings  being  too 
short  to  support  the  body  in  the  air.  This  bird  is 
at  the  Falkland  Islands,  as  appears  by  Perntty's 
Journal.*  The  geese  too  are  there,  and  seem  to  be 
very  well  described  under  the  name  of  bustards. 
They  are  much  smaller  than  our  English  tame  geese, 
but  eat  as  well  as  any  I  ever  tasted.  They  have  short 
black  bills  and  yellow  feet.  The  gander  is  all  white  ; 
the  female  is  spotted  black  and  white,  or  grey,  with 
a  large  white  spot  on  each  wing.  Besides  the  bird 
above  mentioned,  here  are  several  other  aquatic,  and 
some  land  om  s ;  but  of  the  latter  not  many. 

From  the  knowledge  which  the  inhabitants  seem  to 
have  of  Europeans,  we  may  suppose  that  they  do  not 
live  here  continually,  but  retire  to  the  north  during 
the  winter.  I  have  often  wondered  that  these  people 
do  not  clothe  themselves  better,  since  Nature  has 
certainly  provided  materials.  They  might  line  their 
seal-skin  cloaks  with  the  skins  and  feathers  of  aqua- 
tic birds  ;  they  might  make  their  cloaks  larger,  and 
employ  the  same  skins  for  other  parts  of  clothing,  for 
I  cannot  suppose  they  are  scarce  with  them.  They 
were  ready  enough  to  part  with  those  they  had  to  our 
people,  which  they  hardly  would  have  done,  had  they 
not  known  where  to  have  got  more.  In  short,  of  all 
the  nations  I  have  seen,  the  Pecheras  are  the  most 
wretched.  They  are  doomed  to  live  in  one  of  the 
most  inhospitable  climates  in  the  v/orld,  without  hav- 
ing sagacity  enough  to  provide  themselves  with  such 
conveniences  as  may  render  life  in  some  measure  more 
comfortable. 

Barren  as  this  country  is,  it  abounds  with  a  variety 

*  See  Pernety's  Journal,  p.  244  and  p.  213r 
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of  unknown  plants,  and  gave  sufficient  employment 
to  Mr.  Forster  and  his  party.  The  tree,  which  pro. 
duceth  the  winter's  bark,  is  found  here  in  the  woods, 
as  is  the  holly-leaved  barberry  ;  And  some  other  sorts, 
which  I  know  not,  but  I  believe  are  common  in  the 
Straits  of  Magalhaens.  We  found  plenty  of  a  btrry, 
which  we  called  the  cranberry,  because  they  are 
nearly  of  the  same  colour,  size,  and  shape.  It  grows 
on  a  bushy  plant,  has  a  bitterish  taste,  rather  insipid  ; 
but  may  be  eaten  either  raw  or  in  tarts,  and  is  used 
as  food  by  the  natives. 


CHAP.  III. 

Range  from  Christmas  Sound,  round  Cape  Horny 
through  Si  rait  Le  Mai  re  ^  and  round  Statcn 
Land;  with  an  Account  of  the  Discoverij  of  a  liar- 
hour  in  that  Island^  and  a  Descrijdion  of  the 
Coasts. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  28th  we 
began  to  unmoor,  and  ate  ght  weighed,  and  stood  out 
to  sea,  with  a  light  breeze  at  N.  W.,  which  after- 
wards freshened,  and  was  attended  with  rain.  At 
noon,  the  east  point  of  the  sound  (Point  Nativity) 
bore  N.  |  W.,  distant  one  and  a  half  leagues,  and  St. 
Ildefonso  Isles  S.  E.  ^  S.,  distant  seven  leagues.  The 
coast  seemed  to  trend  in  the  direction  of  K.  by  S. ; 
but  the  weather  being  very  hazy,  nothing  appeared 
distinct. 

We  continued  to  steer  S.  E.  by  E.  and  E.  S.  E., 
with  a  fresh  breeze  at  W.  N.  W.,  till  four  o'clock 
*P.  M.,  when  we  hauled  to  the  south,  in  order  to  have 
a  nearer  view  of  St.  Ildefonso  Isles.  At  this  time  we 
were  abreast  of  an  inlet,  which  lies  E.  S.  E.,  about 
seven  leagues  from  the  sound  ;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  there  are  some  isles  without  this  distinction.  At 
the  west  point  of  the  inlet  are  two  high  peaked  hills; 
and  below  them,  to  the  east,  two  round  hills,  or  isles, 
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which  lie  in  the  direction  of  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  of  each 
other.  An  island,  or  what  appeared  to  be  an  island, 
lay  in  the  entrance  ;  and  another  but  smaller  inlet  ap« 
peared  to  the  west  of  this :  indeed  the  coast  appeared 
indented  and  broken  as  usual. 

At  half  past  five  o'clock,  the  weather  clearing  upj^ 
gave  us  a  good  sight  of  Udefonso  Isles.     They  are 
a  group  of  islands  and  rocks  above  water,   situated 
about  six  leagues  from  the  main,  and  in  the  latitude 
of  55^*  53'  S.,  longitude  69°  41'  W. 

We  now  resumed  our  course  to  the  east,  and,  at 
sun-set,  the  most  advanced  land  bore  S.  E.  by  E.  |  E.  ; 
and  a  point,  which  I  judged  to  be  the  west  point  of 
Nassau  Bay,  discovered  by  the  Dutch  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Hermite  in  1624,  bore  N.  80° 
E.,  six  leagues  distant.  In  some  charts  this  point  is 
called  False  Cape  Horn,  as  being  the  southern  point 
of  Terra  del  Fuego.  It  is  situated  in  latitude  55°  39' 
S.  From  the  inlet  above  mentioned  to  this  false 
cape,  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  nearly  east,  half  a 
point  south,  distant  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues. 

At  ten  o'clock,  having  shortened  sail,  we  spent  the 
night  in  making  short  boards  under  the  top-sails,  and 
at  three  next  morning  made  sail,  and  steered  S.  E.  by 
S.,  with  a  fresh  breeze  at  W.  S.  W.,  the  weather 
somewhat  hazy.  At  this  time  the  west  entrance  to 
Nassau  Bay  extended  from  N.  by  E.  to  N,  E.  i  E., 
and  the  south  side  of  Hermite's  Isles,  E.  by  S.  At 
four,  Cape  Horn,  for  which  we  now  steered,  bore  E. 
by  S.  It  is  known,  at  a  distance,  by  a  high  round 
hill  over  it.  A  point  to  the  W.  N.  W.  shews  a  sur- 
face not  unlike  this  ;  but  their  situations  alone  will 
always  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

At  half  past  seven  we  passed  this  famous  ca/?e,  and 
entered  the  southern  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  the  very 
same  point  of  land  I  took  for  the  cape,  when  I  passed 
it  in  1769,  which  at  that  time  I  was  doubtful  of.  It 
is  the  most  southern  extremit;^  on  a  group  of  islands 
of  unequal  extent,  lying  before  Nassau  Bay,  known 
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by  the  name  of  Hermite  Islands,  and  is  situated  in 
the   latitude  of  55°  58',   and  in  the  longitude  of  68** 
13'  W.,  according  to  the  observations  made  of  it  in 
1769.     But  the  observations  which  we  had  in  Christ- 
mas Sound,  and  reduced   to  the  cape  by  the  watch, 
and  others  which   we  had  afterwards,  and   reduced 
oack  to  it  by  the  same  means,  place  it  in  67"  19'.     ft 
is  most  probable  that  a  mean  between  the  two,  viz. 
67^  46',  will  be  nearest  the  truth.     On  the  N.  W.  side 
of  the  cape  are  two  peaked  rocks,  like  sugar-loaves. 
They  lie  N.W.  by  N.,  and  S.  E.  byS.,  by  compass,  of 
each  other.    Some  other  straggling  low  rocks  lie  west 
of  the  cape,   and  one  south  of  it ;  but  they  are  all 
near   the    shore.      From   Christmas  Sound   to  Cape 
Horn  the   course  is  E.  S.  E.  ^  E.,  distant  thirty-one 
leagues.     In  the  direction  of  E.  N.  E.,   three  leagues 
from  Cape  Horn,   is  a  rocky   point,   which  I  called 
Mistaken   Cape,   and  is  the   southern   point  of   the 
easternmost  of  Hermite   Isles.     Between   these  two 
capes  there  seemed  to  be  a  passage  directly  into  Nas- 
sau Bay  ;   some  small  isles  were  seen  in  the  passage  ; 
and  the  coast,  on  the  west  side,  had  the  appearance  of 
forming  good  bays  or  harbours.    In  some  charts  Cape 
Horn  is  laid  down   as  belonging  to   a  small  island. 
This  was  neither  confirmed,  nor  can  it  be  contradict- 
ed by  us  ;  for  several  breakers  appeared  in  the  coast, 
both  to  the  east  and   west  of  it ;  and  the  hazy  wea- 
ther rendered  every  object  indistinct.     The  summits 
of  some  of  the  hills  were   rocky,   but  the  sides  and 
vallies  seemed  covered  with  a  green  turf,  and  wooded 
in  tufts. 

From  Cape  Horn  we  steered  E.  by  N.  5  N.,  which 
direction  carried  us  without  the  rocks  that  lie  off  Mis- 
taken Cape.  These  rocks  are  white  with  the  dung  of 
fowls,  and  vast  numbers  were  seen  about  them.  After 
passing  them  we  steered  N.  E.  5  E.,  and  N.  E.,  for 
Strait  Le  Maire,  with  a  view  of  looking  into  Success 
Bay,  to  see  if  there  were  any  traces  of  the  AdYenture 
having  been  there.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  eveqing, 
q3 
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drawing  near  the  strait,  we  shortened  sail,  and  hauled 
the  wind.  At  this  time  the  Sugar-loaf  on  Terra  del 
Fuego  bore  N.  33°  VV. ;  the  point  of  Success  Bay, 
just  open  of  the  cape  of  the  same  name,  bearing  N. 
20°  E.  :  and  Staten  Land,  extending  from  N.  53°  E. 
to  67°  K.  Soon  after  the  wind  died  away,  and  we 
had  light  airs  and  calms  by  turns  till  near  noon  the 
next  day,  during  which  time  we  were  driven  by  the 
current  over  to  Staten  Land. 

The  calm  being  succeeded  by  a  light  breeze  at 
N.  N,  W.,  we  stood  over  for  Success  Bay,  assisted 
by  the  currents,  which  set  to  the  north.  Before  this 
we  had  hoisted  our  colours,  and  tired  two  guns  ;  and 
soon  after  saw  a  smoke  rise  out  of  the  woods,  above 
the  south  point  of  the  bay,  which  I  judged  was  made 
by  the  natives,  as  it  was  at  the  place  where  they  re- 
sided when  I  was  here  in  1769.  As  soon  as  we  got 
off  the  bay,  I  sent  Lieutenant  Pickersirili  lo  sec  if  any 
traces  remained  of  the  Adventure  having  been  there 
lately  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  stood  on  and  off  with 
the  ship.  At  two  o'clock  the  current  turned  and  set 
to  the  south;  and  Mr.  Pickersgill informed  me,  when 
he  returned,  that  it  was  falling  water  on  shore,  which 
was  contrary  to  what  I  had  observed  when  I  was 
here  before,  for  I  thought  then  that  the  flood  came 
from  the  north.  Mr.  Pickersgill  saw  not  the  least  signs 
of  any  ship  having  been  there  lately.  I  had  inscribed 
our  ship's  name  on  a  card,  which  he  nailed  to  a  tree 
at  the  place  where  the  Endeavour  watered.  This  was 
done  v^ith  a  view  of  giving  Captain  Furneaux  some 
information,  in  case  he  should  be  behind  us  and  put 
ia  here. 

On  Mr.  Pickersgill's  landing  he  was  courteously 
received  by  severarx)f  the  natives,  who  were  clothed 
in  guanicoe  and  seal  skins,  and  had  on  their  arms 
bracelets,  made  of  silver  wire,  and  wrought  not  un- 
like the  hilt  of  a  sword,  being  no  doubt  the  manufac- 
ture of  some  Europeans.  They  were  the  same  kind 
of  people  we  bad  seen  in  Christmas  Sound,  and,  like 
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them,  repeated  the  word  pechera  on  every  occasion. 
One  man  spoke  much  to  Mr.  Pickersgill,  pointing 
first  to  the  ship  and  then  to  the  bay,  as  if  he  wanted 
her  to  come  in.  Mr.  Pickcrsgill  said  the  bay  Avas  full 
of  whales  and  seals  ;  and  we  had  observed  the  same 
in  the  strait,  especially  on  the  Terra  del  Fnego  side, 
\^ere  the  whales,  in  particular,  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  was  hoisted  in,  which  was  not 
till  near  six  o'clock,  we  made  sail  to  the  east,  with  a 
fine  breeze  at  north.  For  since  we  had  explored  the 
south  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  I  resolved  to  do  the 
same  by  Staten  Land,  which  I  believed  to  hive  been 
as  little  known  as  the  former.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
wind  freshening,  and  veering  to  N.  W.,  we  tacked, 
and  stood  to  S.  W.,  in  order  to  spend  the  night; 
which  proved  none  of  the  best,  being  stormy  and 
hazy,  with  rain. 

Next  morning,  at  three  o'clock,  we  bore  up  for 
the  east  end  of  Staten  Land,  which,  at  half  past  four, 
bore  S.  eO^"  E.,  the  west  end  S.  2°  E.,  and  the  land 
of  Terra  del  Fuego  S.  40°  W.  Soon  after  I  had 
taken  these  bearings,  the  land  was  again  obscured  in  a 
thick  haze,  and  we  were  obliged  to  make  way,  as  it 
were,  in  the  dark  ;  for  it  was  but  now  and  then  we 
got  a  sight  of  the  coast.  As  we  advanced  to  the  east, 
we  perceived  several  islands,  of  unequal  extent,  ly- 
ing olf  the  land.  There  seemed  to  be  a  clear  passage 
between  the  easternmost,  and  the  one  next  to  it,  to 
the  west.  I  would  gladly  have  gone  through  this 
passage,  and  anchored  under  one  of  the  islands,  to 
have  waited  for  better  weather,  for  on  sounding  we 
found  only  twenty-nine  fathoms  water ;  but  when  I 
considered  that  this  was  running  to  leeward  in  the 
dark,  I  chose  to  keep  without  the  islands,  and  ac- 
cordingly hauled  oiT  to  the  north.  At  eight  o'clock 
we  were  abreast  of  the  most  eastern  isle,  distant  from 
it  about  two  miles,  and  had  the  same  depth  of  water 
as  before.    'I  now  shortened  sail  to  the  three  top- 
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sails,  to  wait  for  clear  -weather  ;  for  the  fog  was  so 
thick  that  we  could  see  no  other  land  than  this  island. 
After  waiting  an  hour,  and  the  weather  not  clearing, 
we  bore  up  and  hauled  round  the  cast  end  of  the 
island,  for  the  sake  of  smooth  water  and  anchorage, 
if  it  should  be  necessary.  In  hauling  round,  we  found 
a  strong  race  of  a  current,  like  unto  broken  water  ; 
but  we  had  no  less  than  nineteen  fathoms.  We  also  saw 
on  the  island  abundance  of  seals  and  birds.  This  was 
a  temptation  too  great  for  people  in  our  situation  to 
withstand,  to  whom  fresh  provisions  of  any  kind  were 
acceptable ;  and  determined  me  to  anchor,  in  order 
that  we  might  taste  of  what  we  now  only  saw  at  a 
distance.  At  length,  after  making  a  few  boards,  fish- 
ing, as  it  were,  for  the  best  ground,  we  anchored  in 
twenty. one  fathoms  water,  a  stony  bottom,  about  a 
mile  from  the  island,  which  extended  from  N.  IS*"  E. 
to  N.  55°  I  W.  ;  and  soon  after,  the  weather  clear- 
ing up,  we  saw  Cape  St.  John,  or  the  east  end  of 
Staten  Land,  bearing  S.  75°  E.,  distant  four  leagues. 
Wc  were  sheltered  from  the  south  wind  by  Staten 
Land,  and  from  the  north  wind  by  the  island  ;  the 
other  isks  lay  to  the  west,  and  secured  us  from  that 
wind  ;  but  beside  being  open  to  the  N.  E.  and  E.,  we 
also  lay  exposed  to  the  N.  N.  W.  winds.  This  might 
have  been  avoided  by  anchoring  more  to  the  west,  but  I 
made  choice  of  my  situation  for  two  reasons;  first, 
to  be  near  the  island  wc  intended  to  land  upon,  and 
secondly,  to  be  able  to  get  to  sea  with  any  wind. 

After  dinner  we  hoisted  out  three  boats,  and  landed 
with  a  large  party  of  men  ;  some  to  kill  seals,  others 
to  catch  or  kill  birds,  fish,  or  what  came  in  our  way. 
To  find  of  the  former  it  mattered  not  where  wc  land> 
ed,  for  the  whole  shore  was  covered  with  them ;  and 
by  the  noise  they  made  one  would  have  thought  the 
island  was  stocked  with  cows  and  calves.  On  land. 
ing  we  found  they  were  a  different  animal  from  seals, 
but  in  shape  and  motion  exactly  resembling  them. 
We  called  them  lions,  on  account  of  the  great  resem- 
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blance  the  male  has  to  that  beast.  Here  were  also 
the  same  kind  of  seals  which  we  found  in  New 
Zealand,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  sea-bears, 
at  least  we  gave  them  that  name.  They  were,  in  ge- 
neral, so  tame,  or  rather  stupid,  as  to  suffer  us  to 
come  near  enough  to  knock  them  down  with  sticks  ; 
but  the  large  ones  we  shot,  not  thinking  it  safe  to 
approach  thera.  We  also  found  on  the  island  abun- 
dance of  penguins  and  shags ;  and  the  latter  had 
young  ones  almost  fledged,  and  just  to  our  taste. 
Here  were  geese  and  ducks,  but  not  many  ;  birds  of 
prey,  and  a  few  small  birds.  In  the  evening  we  re- 
turned on  board,  ©ur  boats  well  laden  with  one  thing 
or  other. 

Next  day,  being  January  the  1st,  1775,  finding 
that  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  good  harbour  to  make 
this  a  tolerable  place  for  ships  to  refresh  a<:,  whom 
chance  or  design  might  bring  hither  ;  I  sent  IVIr.  Gil- 
bert over  to  Staten  Land  in  the  cutter  to  look  for 
one.  Appearances  promised  success  in  a  place  oppo- 
site the  ship.  I  also  sent  two  other  boats  for  the 
iions,  &c.  we  had  killed  the  preceding  day  ;  and  soon 
after  I  went  myself,  and  observed  the  sun's  meridian 
altitude  at  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  island,  which  gave 
the  latitude  54°  40'  5"  S.  After  shooting  a  few  geese, 
some  other  birds,  and  plentifully  supplying  ourselves 
with  young  shags,  we  returned  on  board,  laden  with 
sea-lions,  sea-bears,  &c.  The  old  lions  and  bears 
were  killed  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  blubber,  or 
fat,  to  make  oil  of ;  for,  except  their  haslets,  which 
were  tolerable,  the  flesh  was  too  rank  to  be  eaten 
with  any  degree  of  relish.  But  the  young  cubs  were 
very  palatable,  and  even  the  flesh  of  some  of  the 
old  lionesses  was  not  much  amiss,  but  that  of  the  old 
males  was  abominable.  In  the  afternoon  I  sent  some 
people  on  shore  to  skin  and  cut  ofl"  the  fat  of  those 
which  yet  remained  dead  on  shore,  for  we  had  already 
more  carcases  on  board  than  necessary  ;  and  I  went 
myseJf,  in  another  boat,  to  collect  birds.    About  ten 
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o'clock  Mr.  Gilbert  returned  from  Staten  Land^ 
"where  he  found  a  good  port,  situated  three  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  Cape  St.  John,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  north,  a  little  easterly,  from  the  N.  E.  end  of 
the  eastern  island.  It  may  be  known  by  some  small 
islands  lying  in  the  entrance.  The  channel,  which  is 
on  the  east  side  of  these  islatids,  is  half  a  mile  broad. 
The  course  is  in  S.  W.  by  S.,  turning  gradually  to 
W.  by  S.and  W.  The  harbour  lies  nearly  in  this 
last  direction  ;  is  almost  two  miles  in  length  ;  in  some 
places  near  a  mile  broad  ;  and  hath  in  it  from  fifty  to 
ten  fathoms  water,  a  bottom  of  mud  and  sand.  Its 
shores  are  covered  with  wood  fit  for  fuel ;  and  in  it 
are  several  streams  of  fresh  water.  On  the  islands 
were  sea-lions,  &c.  and  such  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  gulls  as  to  darken  the  air  when  disturbed,  and  al- 
most to  suffocate  our  people  with  their  dung.  This 
they  seemed  to  void  in  a  way  of  defence,  and  it  stunk 
worse  than  assafcetida,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
devil's  dung.  Our  people  saw  Si  veral  geese,  ducks, 
and  race-horses,  which  is  also  a  kind  of  duck.  The 
day  on  which  this  port  was  discovered  occasioned  ray 
calling  it  New  Year's  Harbour.  It  would  be  more 
convenient  for  ships  bound  to  the  west,  or  round 
Cape  Horn,  if  its  situation  would  permit  them  to  put 
to  sea  w'vh  an  easterly  and  northerly  wind.  This  in- 
convenience, however,  is  of  little  consequence,  since 
these  winds  are  never  known  to  be  of  long  duration. 
The  south. >.rly  and  westerly  are  the  prevailing  winds, 
so  that  a  ship  can  never  be  detained  long  in  this 
port. 

As  we  could  not  sail  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  for 
wait  of  wind,  I  sent  a  party  of  men  on  shore  to  the 
island,  on  the  same  duty  as  before.  Towards  noon 
we  got  a  fr.  sh  breeze  at  west ;  but  it  came  too  late, 
and  1  resolved  to  wait  till  the  next  morning,  when,  at 
four  o'clock,  we  weighed,  with  a  fresh  gale  at  N.  W. 
by  W.,  and  stood  for  Cape  St,  John,  which,  at  half 
p;ist  six,  bore  N.  by  E.,  distant  four  or  five  miles. 
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This  cape,  being  the  eastern  point  of  Staten  Land,  a 
description  of  it  is  unnecessary,  it  may,  hovvever, 
not  be  amiss  to  saj,  that  it  is  a  rock  of  a  considerable 
height,  situated  in  the  latitiMJe  of  54^46'S.,  longitude 
64'  1'  W.,  with  a  rocky  islot  lying  close  under  the 
north  part  of  it.  To  th^'  westward  of  the  cape,  about 
five  or  six  miks,  is  an  inlet,  which  seemed  to  divide 
the  land,  that  is,  to  communicate  with  the  sea  to  the 
south  ;  and  between  this  inlet  and  the  cape  is  a  bay, 
but  I  cannot  say  of  what  depth.  In  sailing  round 
the  cape  we  met  with  a  very  strong  current  from  the 
south:  it  made  a  race  which  looked  like  breakers; 
and  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do,  with  a  strong  gale, 
to  make  head  against  it. 

After  getting  round  the  cape,   T  hauled  up  along 
the  south  coast,  and  as  soon  as   we  had  brought  the 
wind  to  blow  off  the  land,   it  came  upon  us  in  such 
heavy  squalls  as  obliged  ns  to  double-reef  our  top- 
sails.    It  afterwards  fell,   by  little  dnd  little,  and  at 
noon  ended  in  a  calm.     At  this  time  Cape  St.  John 
bore    N.  20"  E.,   distant  three  and  a  half   leagues ; 
Cape  St.  Bartholomew,  or  the  S.  W.  point  of  Staten 
Land,  S.  83^  W. ;  two  high    detached  rocks   N.  80'' 
W-  ;  and  the  place  where  the  land  seemed  to  be  di- 
vided, which  had  the  same  appearance  on  this  side, 
bore  N.  15°  W.,  three  leagues  distant.    Latitude  ob- 
served  54''  56'.     In  this  situation  we  sounded,   but 
had   no   bottom  with  a  line   of   120  fathoms.    The 
calm  was  of  very  short  duration,  a  breeze  presently 
springing  up  at  N.  W. ;  but  it  was  too  faint  to  make 
head  against  the  current,  and  we  drove  with  it  back 
to  the  N.  N.  E.     At  four  o'clock  the  wind  veered,  at 
once,  to  S.  by  E.,  and  blew  in  squalls  attended  with 
rain.     Two  hours  after  the  squalls  and  rain  subsided, 
and  the  wind  returning  back  to  the  west,  blew  a  gen- 
tle gale.    All  this  time  the  current  set  us  to  the  north, 
so  that,  at  eight  p'cloek.  Cape  St.  John  bore  W.  N. 
W.,  distant  about  seven  leagues.     I  now  gave  over 
plying,  and  steered  S.  E.,  with  a  resglution  to  leave 
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the  land;  judging  it  to  be  sufficiently  explored  to  an- 
swer the  most  general  purposes  of  navigation  and 
geography. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Observations,^  geographical  and  nautical^  zcith  a?i  Ac* 
count  of  the  Islands  near  Staten  Land^  and  the 
Animals  found  in  them. 

The  chart  will  very  accurately  shew  the  direc- 
tion, extent,  and  position  of  the  coast,  along  which 
I  have  sailed,  either  in  this  or  my  former  voyage.-'^- 
The  latitudes  have  been  determined  by  the  sun's 
meridian  altitude,  which  we  were  s6  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  every  day,  except  the  onfe  we  sailed  from 
Christmas  Sound",  which  was  of  no  consequence,  as 
its  latitude  was  known  before.  The  longitudes  have 
been  settled  by  lunar  observations,  as.  is  lilready  men- 
tioned. I  have  taken  67°  46'  for  the  longitude  of 
Cape  Horn.  From  this  meridian  the  lougitudes  of 
all  the  other  parts  are  deduced  by  the  watch,  by  which 
the  extent  of  the  whole  must  be  determined  to  a  few 
miles ;  and  w  featever  errors  there  may  be  in  longi- 
tude must  be  general.  But  I  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  longitude  is  determined  to  within  a 
quarter  of  a  degree.  Thus  the  exient  of  Terra  del 
Fucgo  from  east  to  west,  and  consequently  that  of 
the  straits  of  Magalhaens  will  be  found  les^  than  most 
navigators  have  made  it. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  and  to  shev  the  situa- 
tions of  the  neighbouring  lands,  and,  by  this  means, 
make  the  chart  of  more  general  use,  I  have  extended 
it  down  to  47°  of  latitude.  But  I  am  only  answerable 
for  the  inaccuracy  ef  such  parts  as  I  have  explored 

•^  See  Captain  Cook's  Char*. 
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myself.  In  laying  down  the  rest  I  had  recourse  to 
the  following  authorities. 

The  longitudt  of  Cape  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  the 
most  essential  point,  as  it  determines  the  U-ii^^th  of  the 
straits  of  Magalhaens,  is  deduced  from  Lord  Anson, 
who  made  ^^  30'  diiierence^  of  longitude  between  it 
and  the  Strait  Le  .Maire.  Now  as  the  latter  lies  in 
65°'2'i',  Cape  Virgin  xMary  must  lie  in  67°  62',  which 
is  the  longitude  T.  have  assigned  to  it,  and  which,  I 
have  reason  to  think,  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 

The  strait  of  Magalhaens,  and  the  east  coast  of  Pa- 
tagonia, are  laid  down  from  the  obseryations  made  by 
the  late  English  and  i^  reuch  navigators. 

The  position  of  the  west  coast  of  America,  from 
Cape  Victory  northward,  I  have  taken  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  Sarmiento^  a  vSpanish  navigator,  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  Mr.  Stuart,  F.  R.  S. 

Falkland  Islands  are  copied  from  a  sketch  taken 
from  Capt.  M'Bride,  who  circumnavigated  them  some 
years  ago  in  his  majesty's  ship  Jason  ;  and  their  dis- 
tance from  the  main  is  agreeable  to  the  run  of  the 
Dolphin,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  By roUy 
from  Cape  Virgin  Mary  to  Port  Egmont,  and  from 
Port  Egmont  to  Port  Desire,  both  of  which  runs 
were  made  in  a  few  days ;  consequently  no  material 
errors  could  happen. 

The  S.  W.  coar,t  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  with  respect 
to  inlets,  islands,  &c.  may  be  compared  to  the  coast  of 
Norway  ;  for  I  doubt  if  there  be  an  extent  of  three 
leagues  w  here  there  is  not  an  inlet  or  harbour  which 
will  receive  and  shelter  the  largest  shipping.  The 
worst  is,  that  till  these  inlets  are  better  known,  one 
has,  as  it  were,  to  fish  for  anchorage.  There  are  se- 
reral  lurking  rocks  on  the  coast,  but  happily  none  of 
them  lie  far  from  land,  the  approach  to  which  may  be 
known  by  sounding,  supposing  the  weather  so  ob-, 
scure  that  you  cannot  see  it.  For  to  judge  of  the 
whole  by  the  parts  we  have  sounded,  it  is  more  thaq. 
probable  that  there  are  soundings  all  along  the  coast? 

VOL,    IV.  R 
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and  for  several  leagues  out  to  sea.  Upon  the  whofe^f 
this  is  hy  no  means  the  dangerous  coast  it  has  been  re- 
presented. 

Staten  Land  lies  near  E.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.,  and 
is  ten  leagues  long  in  that  direction,  and  no  where 
above  three  or  four  leagues  broad.  The  coast  is 
rocky,  much  indented,  and  seemed  to  form  seTcral 
bays  or  inlets.  It  shews  a  surface  of  eraggy  hilifs 
which  spire  up  to  a  vast  height,  especially  near  the 
west  end.  Except  the  craggy  summits  of  the  hillsy 
the  greatest  part  was  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
or  some  sort  of  herbage,  and  there  was  little  or  no 
snow  on  it.  The  currents  between  Cape  Deseada 
and  Cape  Horn  set  from  west  to  east,  that  is,  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  coast ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
considerable.  To  the  east  of  the  cape  their  strength 
is  much  increased,  and  their  direction  is  N.  E.  to- 
wards Staten  Land.  They  are  rapid  in  Strait  Le 
Maire  and  along  the  south  coast  of  Staten  Land,  and 
.set  like  a  torrent  round  Cape  St.  John  ;  where  they 
take  a  N.  W.  direction,  and  continue  to  run  very 
strong  both  within  and  without  New  Year's  Isles. 
While  we  lay  at  anchor  within  this  island,  I  obsertcd 
that  the  current  was  strongest  during  the  flood  ;  and 
that  on  the  ebb  its  strength  was  so  much  impaired, 
that  the  ship  would  sometimes  ride  head  to  the  wind 
when  it  was  at  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  This  is  only  to  be 
understood  of  the  place  where  the  ship  lay  at  anchor, 
for  at  the  very  time  we  had  a  strong  current  setting 
to  the  westward,  Mr.  Gilbert  found  one  of  equal 
strength  near  the  coast  of  Staten  l^and  setting  to  the 
eastward,  though  probably  this  was  an  eddy  cnrrcnt 
or  tide. 

If  the  tides  are  regulated  by  the  moon,  it  is  high- 
water  by  the  shore  at  this  place  on  the  days  of  the 
new  and  full  moon,  about  four  o'clock.  The  perpen- 
dicular rise  and  fall  is  very  inconsiderable,  not  exceed- 
ing four  feet  at  most.  In  Christmas  Sound  it  is  high- 
wntev  at  half  past  two  o'clock  on  the  days  of  the  full 
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and  change,  and  Mr.  Wales  observed  it  to  rise  and 
fall  on  a  perpendicular  three  feet  six  inches  ;  but  this 
was  during  the  neap  tides,  consequently  the  spring 
tides  must  rise  higher.  To  give  such  an  account  of 
the  tides  and  currents  on  these  coasts  as  navigators 
might  depend  on,  would  require  a  multitude  of  ob- 
servations, and  in  different  places,  the  making  of 
which  would  be  a  work  of  time.  I  confess  myself 
unprovided  with  materials  for  such  a  task  ;  and  be- 
lieve that  the  less  I  say  on  this  subject  the  fewer  mis- 
takes I  shall  make.  But  I  think  1  have  been  able  to 
observe,  that  in  Strait  Le  Maire  the  southerly  tide 
or  current,  be  it  flood  or  ebb,  begins  to  act  on  the 
days  of  new  and  full  moon  about  four  o'clock,  which 
remark  may  be  of  use  to  ships  who  pass  the  strait. 

Were  I  bound  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  west,  and 
not  in  want  of  wood  or  water,  or  any  other  thing 
that  might  make  it  necessary  to  put  into  port,  I  would 
not  come  near  the  land  at  all.  For  by  keepin.;  out 
at  sea  you  avoid  the  currents,  which,  I  am  satisfied, 
lose  their  force  at  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  land  ; 
and  at  a  greater  distance  there  is  none. 

During  the  time  we  were  upon  the  coast  we  had 
more  calms  than  storms,  and  the  winds  so  variable, 
that  I  question  if  a  passage  might  not  have  been  made 
from  cast  to  west  in  as  short  a  time  ^s  from  west  to 
east ;  nor  did  we  experience  any  cold  weather.  The 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  at  noon  was  never  be, 
low  46°  ;  and  while  we  lay  in  Christmas  Sound  it  was 
generally  above  temperate.  At  this  place  the  varia- 
tion was  23°  30'  E, ;  a  few  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Strait  L'j  Maire  it  w  as  24° ;  and  at  anchor,  within 
New  Year's  Isles,  it  was  24»  20'  E. 

These  isles  are,  in  general,  so  unlike  Staten  Land, 
especially  the  one  on  which  we  landed,  that  it  de- 
serves a  particular  description.  It  shews  a  surface  of 
equal  height,  and  elevated  about  thirty  or  forty  feet 
above  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  defended  by  a  rocky 
coast.  The  inner  part  of  the  isle  is  covered  with  a 
r2 
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sori;  of  sword-grass,  very  green,  and  of  a  great  IcngtL, 
It  grows  on  little  hillocks  of  two  or  three  (eat  in  dia- 
meter, and  as  many  or  more  in  height,  in  large  tufts, 
which  seemed  to  be  composed  of  the  roots  of  the  plant 
matted  together.  Among  these  hillocks  are  a  vast 
tiumber  of  paths  made  by  sea-bears  and  penguins, 
by  which  they  retire  into  the  centre  of  the  isle.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  exceedingly  bad  travelling ;  for  these 
paths  are  so  dirty  that  one  is  sometimes  up  to  the 
knees  in  mire.  Besides  this  , plant,  there  are  a  few 
other  grasses,  a  kind  of  hea(h,  and  some  celery*  The 
whole  surface  is  moist  and  wet,  and  on  the  coast  are 
several  small  streams  of  waier.  The  sword-grass,  as 
I  call  it,  seems  to  be  the  same  that  grows  in  Falkland 
Isles,  described  by  Bougainville  as  a  kind  o[  gladio- 
lus, or  rather  a  species  of  gramen,^  and  named  by 
Pernety  corn. flags. 

The  animals  found  on  this  little  spot  are  sea-lions^ 
sea-bears,  a  vaiiety  of  oceanic,  and  some  land  bird*. 
The  sea-lion  is  pretty  well  described  by  Pernety, 
though  those  we  saw  here  have  not  such  fore-feot  or 
fins  as  that  he  has  given  a  plate  of,  but  such  fins  as 
that  which  he  calls  the  sea- wolf.  Nor  did  we  see 
any  of  the  size  he  speaks  of;  the  largest  not  being 
more  than  twolve  or  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  per- 
haps eigiit  or  ten  in  circumference*  They  are  not  of 
that  kind  described  uu  er  ih^  same  name  by  Lord 
Anson  ;  but,  for  aught  I  know,  these  would  more 
properly  deserve  that  appellation  :  the  long  hair, 
with  which  the  back  of  the  head,  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, are  covered,  giving  them  greatly  the  air  and 
appearance  of  a  lion.  The  other  part  of  thi^  body  is 
xovered  with  a  short  hair,  litUe  longer  than  that  of  a 
cow  or  a  horse,  and  the  whole  is  a  dark  brown.  The 
female  is  not  half  so  big  as  the  male,  and  is  covered 
with  a  short  hair  of  an  ash  or  light  dun  colour.  They 
live,  as  it  were,  in  herds,  on  the  rocks,  and  near  the 

*  See  English  Translation  of  Bougainville,  p.  51. 
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sea-shore.  As  this  was  the  tirae  for  engendering  as 
well  as  bringing  forth  their  young,  we  have  seen  a 
male  with  twenty  or  thirty  females  about  him,  and 
always  very  attentive  to  keep  them  all  to  himself,  and 
boating  off  every  other  male  who  attempted  to  come 
into  his  flock.  Others  again  had  a  less  number; 
some  no  more  than  one  or  two ;  and  here  and  there 
we  have  seen  one  lying  growling  in  a  retired  place, 
alone,  and  suffering  neither  males  nor  females  to  ap- 
proach him:  we  judged  these  were  old  and  superan- 
nuated. 

The  sea-bears  are  not  so  large  by  far  as  the 
lions,  but  rather  larger  than  a  common  seal.  They 
have  none  of  that  lon^  hair  which  distinguishes  the 
iion.  Theirs  is  all  of  an  equal  length,  and  finer  than 
that  of  the  lion,  something  like  an  otter's,  and  the 
general  colour  is  that  of  an  iron  grey.  This  is  the 
kind  which  the  French  call  sea-wolfs,  and  the  Eng- 
lish seals  :  they  are,  however,  different  from  the  seals 
we  have  in  Europe  and  North  America.  The  lions 
may,  too,  without  any  great  impropriety,  be  called 
over-grown  seals:  for  they  are  all  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. It  was  not  at  all  dangerous  to  go  among  them, 
for  they  either  fled  or  lay  still.  The  only  danger  was 
in  going  between  them  and  the  sea ;  for  if  they  took 
fright  ^t  any  thing,  they  would  come  down  in  such 
numbers,  that,  if  you  could  not  get  out  of  their  way, 
you  would  be  run  over.  Sometimes,  when  we  came 
suddenjy  upon  them,  or  waked  them  out  of  their 
sleep  (for  they  are  a  sluggish  sleepy  animal),  they 
would  raise  up  their  heads,  snort  and  snarl,  and  look 
as  fierce  as  if  they  meant  to  devour  us  ;  but  as  we  ad- 
yanced  upon  them  they  always  run  away,  so  that 
they  are  downright  bullies. 

The  penguin  is  an  amphibious  bird,  so  well  known 
to  most  people,  that  I  shall  only  observe,  they  are 
here  in  prodigious  numbers,  so  that  we  could  knock 
down  as  many  as  we  pleased  with  a  stick.  I  cannot 
say  they  are  ^ood  eating.  I  have  indeed  made  se- 
ll 3 
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Teral  good  meals  of  them,  but  it  was  for  want  of  bet^ 
ter  victuals.  They  either  do  not  breed  here,  or  else* 
this  was  not  the  season  ;  for  wo  saw  neither  eggs  nor 
young  ones. 

Shags  breed  here  in  -vast  numbers  ;  and  we  carried 
«.n  board  not  a  few,  as  they  are  very  good  eating. 
They  take  certain  spots  to  themselves,  and  build  their 
iQests  near  the  edge  of  the  cliifs  on  little  hillocks, 
which  are  either  those  of  the  sword-grass,  or  else  they 
are  made  by  the  shags  building  on  thorn  from  year  to 
year.  There  is  another  sort  rather  smaller  than  these, 
which  breed  in  the  cliffs  of  rocks. 

The  geese  are  of  the  same  sort  we  found  in  Christ* 
mas  Sound  ;  we  saw  but  few,  and  some  had  young 
ones.  Mr.  Forster  hhot  one  which  was  different  from 
these,  being  larger,  with  a  grey  plumage,  and  black 
feet.  The  others  make  a  noise  exactly  like  a  duck. 
Here  were  ducks,  but  not  many  ;  and  seTcral  of  that 
sort  which  we  called  race-horses.  We  shot  some, 
and  found  them  to  weigh  twenty.nine  or  thirty 
pounds;  those  who  eat  of  them  said  they  were  Very 
good. 

The  oceanic  birds  were  gulls,  terns,  Port  Egmont 
hens,  and  a  large  brown  bird,  of  the  size  of  an  alba- 
tross^ which  Pernety  calls  quebrantahuessas.  Wc 
called  them  Mother  Carey's  geese,  and  found  them 
pretty  good  eating.  The  land  birds  were  eagles,  or 
hawks,  bald-headed  vultures,  or  what  our  seamen 
called  turkey  buzzards,  thrushes,  and  a  few  other 
small  birds. 

Our  naturalists  foubd  two  new  species  of  birds. 
The  one  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  the  plumage  as 
white  as  milk.  They  feed  along  shore,  probably  on 
shell -fish  and  carrion,  for  they  have  a  very  disagree- 
able smell.  When  we  first  saw  these  birds  we  thought 
they  were  the  snow  peterel,  but  the  moment  they  were 
in  our  pof^session  the  mistake  was  discovered ;  for 
they  resemble  them  in  nothing  but  size  and  colour. 
Thesi>  are  not  webb-footed.     The  other  sort  is  a  spe- 
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cies  of  curlews  nearly  as  big  as  a  heron.  It  has  a  va- 
riegated plumage,  the  principal  colours  whereof  are 
light  grey,  end  a  long  crooked  bill. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  that  there  are  sea- 
pies,  or  what  we  called,  when  in  New  Zealand,  cur- 
lews ;  but  we  only  saw  a  few  straggling  pairs.  It 
i»ay  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  shags  are  the 
same  bird  which  Bougainville  calls  saw- bills  :  but  he 
is  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  quebrantahnessas  are 
their  enemies  ;  for  this  bird  is  of  the  peterel  tribe, 
feeds  wholly  on  fish,  and  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  high 
southern  latitudes. 

It  is  amazing  to  see  how  the  different  animals  which 
inhabit  this  little  spot  are  mutually  reconciled.  They 
seem  to  have  entered  into  a  league  not  to  disturb  each 
other's  tranquillity.  The  sea-lions  occupy  most  of 
the  sea-coast ;  the  sea-bears  take  up  their  abode  in 
the  isle  ;  the  shags  have  post  in  the  highest  clilfs  ;  the 
penguins  fix  their  quarters  where  there  is  the  most 
easy  communication  to  and  from  the  sea ;  and  the 
other  birds  choose  more  retired  places.  We  have  seen 
all  these  animals  mix  together,  like  domestic  cattle 
and  poultry  in  a  farm-yard,  without  one  attempting 
to  molest  the  others  Nay,  I  have  often  observed  the 
eagles  and  vultures  sitting  on  the  hillocks  among  the 
shags,  without  the  latter,  either  young  or  old,  being 
disturbed  at  their  presence.  It  may  be  asked  how 
these  birds  of  prey  live?  I  suppose  on  the  carcases 
of  seals  and  birds  which  die  fey  various  causes  ;  and[ 
probably  not  a  few,  as  they  are  so  numerous. 

This  very  imperfect  account  is  written  more  with  a 
view  to  assist  my  own  memory  than  to  give  informa- 
tion to  others.  I  am  neither  a  botanist  nor  a  natu- 
ralist; and  have  not  words  to  describe  the  produc- 
tions of  nature,  either  in  the  one  branch  of  know* 
ledge  or  the  other. 
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Proceedings  after  leaving  Stalen  Island,  loUh  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Discovery  of  the  Isle  of  Georgia,  and 
a  Description  of  it. 

Hating  Itft  tlic  land  in  the  evening  of  the  3d,  as 
before  mentioned,  we  saw  it  again  next  morning,  at 
three  o'clock,  bearing  west.  Wind  continued  to  blow 
a  steady  fresh  breeze  till  six  P.  M.,  when  it  shifted  in 
a  heavy  squall  to  S.  W.,  which  came  so  suddenly 
upon  us,  that  we  had  not  time  to  take  in  the  sails, 
and  was  (he  occasion  of  carrying  away  a  top-gal- 
lant mast,  a  studding-sail  boom,  and  a  fore  studding- 
sail.  The  squall  ended  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
but  the  wind  rLinained  at  S.  W.  Our  course  was  S. 
E.,  with  a  view  of  discovering  that  extensive  coast  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Dalrym[)le  in  his  chart,  iti  which  is  the 
gulph  of  St.  Sebastian.  1  designed  to  make  the  west- 
ern poiat  of  that  gulph,  in  order  to  have  all  the  other 
parts  before  me.  Indeed  I  had  some  doubt  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  coast;  and  this  appeared  to  me  the 
best  route  for  clearing  it  up,  and  for  exploring  the 
southern  part  of  this  ocean. 

On  the  5th  fresh  gales,  and  wet  and  cloudy  wea- 
ther. At  noon  observed  in  57°  9',  latitude  made  from 
Cape  St.  John,  5°^'  E.  At  six  o'clock  P.  M.,  being 
in  the  latitude  57°  21',  and  in  longitude  57°45'  W., 
the  variation  was  21°  28'  E. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  6th,  being 
then  in  the  latitude  of  58°  9'  S.,  longitude  53°  14'  W., 
we  close- reefed  our  top-sails,  and  hauled  to  the 
north,  with  a  very  strong  gale  at  west,  attended  with 
a  thick  haze  and  sleet.  The  situation  just  mentioned 
is'  nearly  the  same  that  Mr.  Dalrymple  assigns  for  the 
S.  W.  point  of  the  gul  ph  of  St.  Sebastian.  But  as  we 
saw  neither  iand^  nor  signs  of  land,  I  was  the  more 
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doul)tful  of  its  existence,  and  was  fearful  that,  by- 
keeping  to  the  south,  I  might  miss  the  land  said  to  be 
discovered  by  La  Roche  in  1675,  and  by  the  ship 
Lion  in  1756,  which  Mr.  Dalrymple  places  in  54°  3& 
latitude,  and  45°  of  longitude;  but  on  looking  oyer 
D'Anville's  chart,  I  found  it  laid  down  9^  or  10°  more 
to  the  west :  this  difference  of  situation  being  to  me  a 
sign  of  the  uncertainty  of  both  accounts,  determined 
me  to  get  into  the  parallel  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
was  the  reason  of  my  hauling  to  the  north  at  this 
time. 

Towards  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  gale  abated, 
the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the  wind  vei'red  to  thq 
W.  S.W.,  where  it  continued  till  midnight,  after 
which  it  veered  to  N.  W.  Being  at  this  time  in  the 
latitude  of  56°  4'  S.,  longitude  53°  36'  W.,  we  sound, 
ed,  but  found  no  bottom  with  a  line  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  fathoms.  I  still  kept  the  wind  on  the  lar- 
board-tack, having  a  gentle  breeze  and  pleasant  wea- 
ther. On  the  8th,  at  noon,  a  bed  of  sea.  weed  passed 
the  ship.  In  the  afternoon,  in  the  latitude  of  55°  4', 
longitude  51°  45' W.,  the  variation  was  20°  4'  E. 

On  the  9th,  wind  at  N.  E.,  attended  with  thick 
hazy  weather ;  saw  a  seal,  and  a  piece  of  sea- weed. 
At  noon,  latitude  55°  12'  S.,  longitude  50°  15'  W., 
the  wind  and  weather  continuing  the  same  till  to- 
wards midnight,  when  the  latter  cleared  up,  and  the 
former  veered  to  west,  and  blew  a  gentle  gale.  We 
continued  to  ply  till  two  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
when  we  bore  away  east,  and  at  eight  E.  N.  E. ;  at 
noon,  observed  in  latitude  54°35'S.,  longitude  47° 
56'  W.,  a  great  many  albatrosses  and  blue  pcterels 
about. the  ship.  I  now  steered  east,  and  the  next 
morning,  in  the  latitude  of  54°  38',  longitude  45°  10' 
W.,  the  variation  was  19°  25'  P>.  In  the  afternooa 
saw  several  penguins,  and  some  pieces  of  weed. 

Having  spent  the  night  lying  to,  on  the  I2th,  at 
day-break,  we  bore  away,  and-steeredeast  northerly, 
with  a  fine  fresh  breeze  at  W.  S.  W. ;  at  noon  ob- 
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served  in  latitude  54"  28'  S.,  longitude  in  42°  8'  W. ; 
that  is,  near  3°  E.  of  the  situation  in  which  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple  places  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  gnlph  of  St. 
Sebastian  ;  but  we  had  no  other  signs  of  land  thaH 
seeing  a  seal  and  a  few  penguins  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
had  a  swell  from  E.  S.  E.,  which  would  hardly  have 
been,  if  any  extensive  track  of  land  lay  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  the  evening  the  gale  abated,  and  at  midnight 
it  fell  calm. 

The  calm,  attended  by  a  thick  fog,  continued  till 
»ix  next  morning,  when  we  got  a  wind  at  east,  but 
the  fog  still  prevailed.  We  stood  to  the  south  till 
noon,  when,  being  in  the  latitude  of  55°  7',  we  tack- 
ed and  stretched  to  the  north  with  a  fresh  breeze  at 
E.  by  S.  and  E.  S.  E.,  cloudy  weather;  saw  several 
penguins  and  a  snow  peterel,  which  we  looked  on  to 
he  signs  of  the  vicinity  of  ice.  The  air  too  was  much 
colder  than  we  had  felt  it  since  we  left  New  Zealand. 
In  the  afternoon  the  wind  veered  to  the  S.  E.,  and 
in  the  night  to  S.  S.  E.,  and  blew  fresh,  with  which 
we  stood  to  the  N.  E. 

At  nineo*clock  the  next  morning  we  saw  an  island 
of  ice,  as  we  thin  thought,  but  at  noon  were  doubtful 
whether  it  was  ice  or  land.  At  this  time  it  bore  JR. 
^  S.,  distant  thirteen  leagues ;  our  latitude  was  53** 
56'  i  longitude  39°  24'  W.  ;  several  penguins,,  small 
divers,  a  snow  peterel,  and  a  vast  number  of  blue  pe- 
te rels  about  the  ship.  We  had  but  little  wind  all  the 
morning,  and  at  two  P.  M.  it  fell  calm.  It  was  now 
no  longer  doubted  that  it  was  land,  and  not  ice, 
which  we  had  in  sight.  It  was,  however,  in  a  man- 
ner wholly  covered  with  snow.  We  were  farther 
confirmed  in  our  judgment  of  its  being  land,  by  find- 
ing soundings  at  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  fa- 
thoms, a  muddy  bottom.  The  land  at  this  time  bore 
E.  byS.,  about  twelve  leagues  distant.  At  six  o'clock 
the  calm  was  succeeded  by  a  breeze  at  N.  E.,  Avith 
which  we  stood  to  S.  E.  At  first  it  blew  a  gentle 
g:ale,  but  afterwards  increased  so  as  to  bring  us  under 
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double-reefed  top-sails,  and  was  attended  with  snow 
and  sleet. 

We  continued  to  stand  to  the  S.  E.  till  seven  in  the 
morning  on  the  15th,  when  the  wind  veering  to  the 
S.  E.,  we  tacked  and  stood  to  the  north.  A  little  be- 
fore we  tacked,  we  saw  the  land  bearing  E.  by  N. 
At  noon  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  was  at  35°^. 
The  wind  blew  in  squalls,  attended  with  snow  and 
sleet,  and  we  had  a  great  sei  to  encounter.  At  a  lee. 
lurch  which  the  ship  took,  Mr.  Wales  observed  her 
to  lie  down  42°.  At  half  past  four  P.  M.  we  took  in 
the  top-sails,  got  down  top-gallant  yards,  wore  the 
ship,  and  stood  to  the  S.  W.,  under  two  courses.  At 
miduight  the  storm  abated,  so  that  we  could  carry  the 
top-sails  double-reefed. 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  we  wore  and 
stood  to  the  east,  with  the  wind  at  S.  S.  E.,  a  mode- 
rate breeze,  and  fair;  at  eight  o'clock  saw  the  land 
extending  from  E.  by  N.  to  N.  E.  by  N. ;  loosed  a 
reef  out  of  each  top-sail,  got  top-gallant  yards  across, 
and  set  the  sails.  At  noon  observed  in  latitude  5^" 
25'!:,  longitude  38°  18'  W.  In  this  situation  we  had 
one  hundred  and  ten  fathoms  water  ;  and  the  land 
extended  from  N.  5  W.  to  E.,  eight  leagues  distant. 
The  northern  extreme  was  the  same  that  we  first  dis- 
covered, and  it  proved  to  be  an  island,  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Willis's  Island,  after  the  person 
who  first  saw  it. 

At  this  time  we  had  a  great  swell  from  the  south,  an 
indication  that  no  land  was  near  us  in  that  direction  ; 
nevertheless  the  vast  quantity  of  snow  on  that  in 
ight  induced  us  to  think  it  was  extensive,  and  I  chose 
to  begin  with  exploring  the  northern  coast.  With 
this  view  we  bore  up  for  Willis's  Island,  all  sails  set, 
having  a  fine  gale  at  S.  S.  W.  As  we  advanced  to 
the  north,  we  perceived  another  isle  lying  east  of 
Willis's,  and  between  it  and  the  main.  Seeing  there 
was  a  clear  passage  l>et ween  the  two  isles,  we  steered 
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for  it,  and  at  five  o'clock,  being  in  the  middle  of  it, 
we  found  it  about  two  miles  broad. 

Willis's  Isle  is  an  high  rock  of  no  great  extent, 
near  to  which  are  some  rocky  islot^.  If  is  situated  in 
the  latitude  of  54°  S.,  longitude  38°  23'  W.  The  wther 
isle,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Bird  Isle,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  number  that  were  upon  it,  is  not  so 
high,  but  of  grratcr  extent,  and  is  close  to  the  N.  E. 
point  of  the  main  land,  which  I  called  Cape  North. 

The  S.  E.  coast  of  this  land,  as  far  as  we  saw  it, 
lies  in  the  direction  of  S,  50°  E.,  and  JN.  50°  W.  It 
seemed  to  form  several  bays  or  inlets  ;  and  we  ob- 
served huge  masses  of  snow,  or  ice,  iu  the  bottoms  of 
thero,  especially  in  one  which  lies  ten  miles  to  the 
S.  S.  E.  of  Bird  Isle. 

After  getting  through  the  passage,  we  found  the 
north  coast  trended  E.  by  N.,  for  about  nine  miles  ; 
and  then  east  and  east-southerly  to  Cape  Buller,  vvhieH 
is  eleven  miles  more.  We  ranged  the  coast,  at  one 
league  distance,  till  near  ten  o'clock,  when  we 
brought  to  for  the  night,  and  on  sounding  found  fifty 
fathoms,  a  muddy  bottom. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  we  made 
sail  in  for  the  land,  with  a  fine  breeze  at  S.  W.  ;  at 
four  Willis's  Isle  bore  W.  by  S.,  distant  thirty-two 
miles;  Cape  Buller,  to  the  west  of  Avhich  lie  some 
rocky  islots,  bore  S.  W.  by  W. ;  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced point  of  land  to  the  east,  S.  63°  E.  We  now 
steered  along  shore,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles,  till  seven  o'clock,  when,  seeing  the  appearance 
of  an  inlet,  we  hauled  in  for  it.  As  soon  as  we  drew 
near  the  shore,  having  hoisted  out  a  boat,  I  embarked 
in  it,  accompanied  by  Mr.  FcMster  and  his  party,  with 
a  view  of  reconnoitring  the  bay  before  we  ventured  in* 
with  the  ship.  When  we  put  oif  from  her,  which  was 
about  four  miles  from  the  shore,  we  had  forty  fa- 
thoms water.  I  continued  to  sound  as  I  went  farther 
in,   but  found   no  bottom  with  a  line  of  thirty. four 
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fathoms,  which  was  the  length  of  that  I  had  in  the 
boat,  and  which  also  proved  too  short  to  sound  the  bay, 
ao  far  as  I  went  up  it.  I  observed  it  to  lie  in  S.  W. 
by  S.  about  two  leagues,  about  two  miles  broad,  well 
sheltered  from  all  winds  ;  and  I  judged  there  might 
be  good  anchorage  before  some  sandy  beaches  which 
are  on  each  side,  and  likewise  near  a  low  flat  isle,  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  bay.  As  I  had  come  to  a  reso- 
lution not  to  bring  the  ship  in,  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  my  while  to  go  and  examine  these  places  ;  for 
it  did  not  seem  probable  that  any  one  would  ever  be 
benefited  by  the  discovery.  I  landed  at  three  different 
places,  displayed  our  colours,  and  took  possession  of 
the  country  in  his  majesty's  name,  under  a  discharge 
of  small  arms. 

I  judged  that  the  tide  rises  about  four  or  live  feet, 
and  that  it  is  high  water  on  the  full  and  change  days 
about  eleven  o'clock. 

The  head  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  two  places  on  each 
side,  was  terminated  by  perpendicular  ice-clitls  of 
considerable  height.  Pieces  were  continually  break- 
ing off,  and  floating  out  to  sea ;  and  a  great  fall  hap- 
pened while  we  were  in  the  bay,  which  made  a 
noise  like  cannon. 

The  inner  parts  of  the  country  were  not  less  sa- 
vage and  horrible.  The  wild  rocks  raised  their  lofty 
summits  till  they  were  lost  in  the  clouds,  and  the  val- 
leys lay  covered  with  everlasting  snow.  Not  a  tree 
was  to  be  seen,  nor  a  shrub  even  big  enough  to  make 
a  toothpick.  The  only  vegetation  we  met  with  was 
a  coarse  strong-bladed  grass  growing  in  tufts,  wild 
burnet,  and  a  plant  like  moss,  which  sprung  from  the 
rocks. 

Seal?5  or  sea-bears,  were  pretty  numerous.  They 
were  smaller  than  those  at  Staten  Land  :  perhaps  the 
most  of  those  we  saw  Were  females,  for  the  shores 
swarmed  with  young  cubs.  We  saw  none  of  that  sort 
which  we  call  lions ;  but  there  were  some  of  those 
which  the  writer  of  Lord  Anson's  voyage  describes 
s 
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under  that  name ;  at  least  they  appeared  to  us  to  be 
of  the  same  sort ;  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  Tery  im- 
properly called  lions,  for  1  could  not  see  any  grounds 
for  the  comparison. 

Here  were  several  flocks  of  penguins,  the  largest 
I  ever  saw  ;  some  which  we  brought  on  board  weigh- 
ed from  twenty-nine  to  thirty-eight  pounds.  It  ap- 
pears by  Bougainville's  account  of  the  animals  of 
Falkland  Islands  that  this  penguin  is  there  ;  and  I 
think  it  is  very  well  described  by  him  under  the  name 
of  first  class  of  penguins.*  The  oceanic  birds  wer« 
albatrosses,  common  gulls,  and  that  sort  which  I  call 
Port  Egmont  hens,  terns,  shags,  divers,  the  new 
white  bird,  and  a  small  bird  like  those  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  called  yellow  birds  ;  which,  having  shot 
two,  we  found  most  delicious  food. 

All  the  land  birds  we  saw  consisted  of  a  few  small 
larks,  nor  did  we  meet  with  any  quadrupeds.  Mr. 
Forster  indeed  observed  some  dung,  which  he  judged 
to  come  from  a  fox,  or  some  such  animal.  The  lands, 
or  rather  rocks,  bordering  on  the  sea-coast  were  not 
covered  with  snow  like  the  inland  parts ;  but  all  the 
vegetation  we  could  see  on  the  clear  places  was  the  grass 
above  mentioned.  The  rocks  seemed  to  contain 
iron.  Having  made  the  above  observations  we  set 
out  for  the  ship,  and  got  on  board  a  little  after  twelve 
o'clock,  with  a  quantity  of  seals  and  pengninSj  an 
acceptable  present  to  the  crew. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  we  were 
in  want  of  provisions :  we  had  yet  plenty  of  every 
kind;  and  since  w^e  had  been  on  this  coast,  I  had  or- 
dered, in  addition  to  tlie  common  allowance,  wheat 
to  be  boiled  every  morning  for  breakfast ;  bu»  any 
kind  of  fresh  mvsit  was  ])referred  by  most  on  board 
to  salt.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  heartily  tired  of  salt  meat  of  every  kind  ;  and 
though  the  flesa  of  the  penguins  could  scarcely  vie 

"^  See  Boi'^^^inville,  Eng!i>;h  Translatiou, 
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with  bullock's  liver,  its  being  fresli  was  sufficient  to 
make  it  go  down.  I  called  the  bay  we  had  been  in 
Fossossioii  Bay.  It  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of  54" 
5'  S.,  lonjjitudc  37^  18'  VV.,  and  eleven  leagues  to  the 
«ast  of  Cape  North.  A  few  miles  to  the  west  of 
Possession  Bay,  between  it  and  Cape  Buller,  lies  the 
Bay  of  Isles,  so  named  on  account  of  several  small 
isles  lying  in  and  before  it. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  was  hoisted  in  we  made  sail 
along  the  coast  to  the  east,  with  a  fine  breeze  at  W, 
S.  W.  From  Cape  Buller  the  direction  of  the  coast 
is  S.  72°  30'  E.,  for  the  space  of  eleven  or  twelve 
leagues,  to  a  projecting  point,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  Cape  Saunders.  Beyond  this  cape  is  a  pretty 
large  bay,  which  I  named  Cumberland  Bay.  In  se- 
Teral  parts  in  the  bottom  of  it,  as  also  in  some  others 
of  less  extent,  lying  between  Cape  Saunders  and  Pos- 
session Bay,  were  vast  tracks  of  frozen  snow,  or 
ice,  not  yet  broken  loose.  At  eight  o'clock,  being 
just  past  Cumberland  Bay,  and  falling  little  wind,  we 
hauled  off  the  coast,  from  whicl^  we  were  distant  about 
four  miles,  and  found  one  hundred  and  ten  fathoms 
water. 

We  had  variable  light  airs  and  calms  till  six  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  when  the  wind  fixed  at  north,  and 
blew  a  gentle  breeze  ;  but  it  lasted  no  longer  than  ten 
o'clock,  when  it  fell  almost  to  a  calm.  At  noon  ob- 
served in  latitude  54°  30'  S.,  being  then  about  two 
or  three  leagues  from  the  coast,  which  extended  from 
N.  59°  W.  to  S.  13°  W.  The  land  in  this  last  direc- 
tion was  an  isle,  which  seemed  to  be  the  extremity  of 
the  coast  to  the  east,  llie  nearest  land  to  us  being  a 
projecting  point  which  tt^rainated  in  a  round  hil- 
lock, was,  on  account  of  the  day,  named  Cape  Char- 
lotte. On  the  west  side  of  Cape  Charlotte  lies  a  bay 
which  obtained  the  name  of  Royal  Bay,  and  the  west 
point  of  it  ^as  named  Cape  George.  It  is  the  east 
point  of  CuQibev'land  Bay,  and  lies  in  the  direction  of 
S.  E.  by  E,  from  Cape  Saunders,  distant  seven  leagues*, 
s2 
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Gape  George  and  Cape  Charlotte  lie  in  the  direction 
of  S.  37°  E.  and  N.  37"  W.,  distant  six  leagues  from 
each  other.  The  isle  above  mentioned,  which  was 
called  Cooper's  Isle,  after  my  first  lieutenant,  lies  in 
the  direction  of  S»  by  E.,  distant  eight  leagues  from 
Cape  Charlotte.  The  coast  between  them  forms  a 
large  bay,  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  Sandwich, 
The  wind  being  variable  all  the  afternoon  we  ad- 
vanced but  little  ;  in  the  night  it  fixed  at  S.  and  S.  S. 
W.,  and  blew  a  gentle  ^ale,  attended  with  showers  of 

»QOW. 

The  19th  was  wholly  spent  in  plying,  the  wind 
continuing  at  S.  and  S.  S.  W.,  clear  pleasant  wea- 
ther, but  cold.  At  sun-rise  a  new  land  was  seen^ 
bearing  S.  E.  i  E.  It  first  appeared  in  a  single  hill, 
like  a  sugar-loaf;  some  time  after  other  detached 
pieces  appeared  aboTe  the  horizon  near  the  hill.  At 
noon  observed  in  the  latitude  54"^  42'  SO''  S.,  Cape 
Charlotte  bearing  N.  38°  W.,  distant  four  leagues  ; 
and  Coopejr's  Isle  S.  31°  W.  In  this  situation  a 
lurking  rock,  which  lies  off  Sandwich  Bay,  five  miles 
from  the  land,  bore  W.  f  N.,  distant  one  mile,  and 
near  tins  rock  were  several  breakers.  In  the  after- 
noon we  had  a  prospect  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  be- 
hind Sandwich  Bay,  whose  lofty  and  icy  summits  wer« 
elevated  high  above  the  clouds.  The  wind  continued 
at  S.  S.  W.  till  six  o'clock,  when  it  fell  to  a  calm.  At 
this  time  Cape  Charlotte  bore  N.  31°  W,,and  Coop- 
er's Island  W.  S.  W.  In  this  situation  we  found  the 
variation,  by  the  azimuths-,  (o  be  ll^SS',  and  by  th© 
amplitude  11°  12'  K.  At  ten  o'clock,  a  lifijht  breeze 
springing  up  at  north,  we  steered  to  the  south  till 
twelve,  and  then  brought  to  for  the  night. 

At  two  o'clock  in  themoraing  of  the  20th  we  made 
sail  to  S-  W.  round  Cooper's  Island.  It  is  a  rock  of 
conwderable  height,  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  and 
one  mile  from  the  n^in.  At  this  ible  the  main  coast 
takes  a  S.  W.  direction  for  the  space  of  four  or  fiv© 
leagues  t©  a  poiat,  which  1  called  Cape  Disappoint- 
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ment.  Off  that  are  three  small  isles,  the  southernmost 
of  which  is  green,  low,  and  flat,  and  lies  one  league 
from  the  cape. 

As  we  adva,nced  to  S.  W.  land  opened,  off  this 
point,  in  the  direction  of  N.  60'  W.,  and  nine  leagues 
beyond  if.  It  proved  an  island  quite  detached  from 
the  main,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Pickersgill  Island, 
after  my  third  oflicer.  Soon  after  a  point  of  the  main, 
beyond  this  island,  came  in  sight,  in  the  direction  of 
N.  55°  W.,  which  exacfiy  united  the  coast  at  the  very 
point  we  had  seen,  and  taken  the  bearing  of,  the  day 
we  first  came  in  with  it,  and  proved  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  this  land,  which  we  had  taken  for  part  of 
a  great  continent,  was  no  more  than  an  ishnd  of  se- 
venty leagues  in  circuit. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  an  island  of  no 
greater  extent  than  this,  situated  between  the  latitude 
of  54°  and  55°,  should,  in  the  very  height  of  summer, 
be,  in  a  manner,  wholly  covered,  many  fathoms  deep, 
with  frozen  snow,  but  more  especially  the  S.  W, 
coast  ?  The  very  sides  and  craggy  summits  of  the 
lofty  mountains  were  cased  with  snow  and  ice;  but 
the  quantity  which  lay  in  the  valleys  is  incredible; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bays  the  coast  was  termi- 
nated by  a  wall  of  ice  of  considerable  height.  It 
can  hardiy  be  doubted  that  a  great  deal  of  ice  is  form* 
cd  here  in  the  winter,  which  in  the  spring  is  broken 
off,  and  dispersed  over  the  sea ;  but  this  island  can- 
not produce  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  what  we 
saw;  so  that  either  there  must  be  more  land,  or  the 
ice  is  formed  without  it.  These  reflections  led  me  to 
think  that  the  land  we  had  seen  the  preceding  day 
might  belong  to  an  extensive  track,  and  I  still  had 
hopes  of  discovering  a  continent.  I  must  confess 
the  disappoiatmcnt  I  now  met  with  did  not  affect  me 
mucii  ;  for,  to  judge  of  the  bulk  by  the  sample,  it 
would  not  be  worth  the  discovery. 

I  called  this  land  the  isle  of  Georgia,  in  honour  of 
his  majesty.  It  is  situated  between  the  latitudes  of 
S3 
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5S'57^  and  54^  57'  south;  and  between  38*  13'  and 
35°  34'  west  longitude.  It  extends  S.  E.  by  E.  and 
N.  W.  by  W.,  and  is  thirty-one  leagues  long  in  that 
direction ;  and  it§  greatest  breadth  is  about  ten 
leagues.  It  seem^  to  abound  with  bays  and  harbours, 
the  N.  E.  coast  especially  ;  but  the  vast  quantity  of 
ice  must  render  tliem  inaccessible  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year:  or,  at  least,  it  must  be  dangerous  lying  in 
them,  on  account  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  cliffs. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Me  did  not  9ee  a  river,  or 
stream  of  fresh  water,  on  the  wh(de  coast.  I  think  it 
highly  probable  that  there  are  no  perennial  springs  in 
the  country  ;  and  that  the  interior  parts,  as  being 
much  elevated,  never  enjoy  heat  enough  to  melt  th« 
snow  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  a  river  or  stream 
of  w^ater*,  The  coast  alone  receives  warmth  sufficient 
to  melt  the  snow,  and  this  only  on  the  N.  E.  side; 
for  the  other,  besides  being  exposed  to  the  cold  south 
winds,  is  in  a  great  degree  deprived  of  the  sun's  rays, 
by  the  uncommon  height  of  the  mountains. 

It  was  from  a  persuasion  that  the  sea-coast  of  a 
land  sitiifated  in  the  latitude  of  54%  could  not,  in  the 
very  height  of  summer,  be  wholly  covered  with  snow, 
that  I  supposed  Bouvct's  discovery  to  be  large  islands 
of  ice.  But  after  I  had  seen  this  land,  I  no  longer 
hesitated  about  the  existence  of  Cape  Circumcision  ; 
»or  did  I  doubt  that  I  should  tind  more  land  than  I 
should  have  time  to  explore.  With  these  ideas  I  quit- 
ted this  coast,  and  directed  my  course  to  the  E.  S.  E. 
for  the  land  we  had  seen  the  preceding  day. 

The  wind  was  vt  ry  variable  till  noon,  when  it  fixed 
Jit  N.  N.  E.,  and  blew  a  gentle  gale  ;  but  it  increased 
in  such  a»manner,  that,  before  three  o'clock,  we  were 
reduced  to  our  two  courses,  and  obliged  to  strike  top- 
gallant y;trds.  We  were  yery  fortunate  in  getting 
clear  of  the  land,  before  this  gale  overtook  us  ;  it  be- 
ing hard  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  consequence 
had  it  come  on  while  we  were  on  the  north  coa*t, 
T^is  storm  was  of  short  duration  ;  for,  at  eight  o'clock 
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it  began  to  abate  ;  and  at  midnight  it  was  little  wind. 
We  then  took  the  opi)ortunlty  to  sound,  but  found 
no  bottom  with  a  line  of  an  hundred  and  eighty  fa- 
thorns. 

JSext  day  the  storm  was  succeeded  by  a  thick  fog, 
attended  with  rain  ;  the  Avind  veered  to  N.  W,,  and 
at  five  in  the  morning  it  fell  calm,  which  continued 
till  eight  ;  and  then  we  got  a  breeze  southerly,  with 
which  we  stood  to  the  east  till  three  in  the  afternoon. 
The  weather  then  coming  somewhat  clear,  we  made 
sail,  and  steered  north  in  search  of  the  land  ;  but,  at 
half  ])ast  six,  we  were  again  involved  in  a  thick  mist, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  haul  the  wind,  and  spend 
the  night  in  making  short  boards. 

We  had  variablelight  airsnextto  a  calm,  and  thick 
foggy  weather,  tilt  half  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
of  the  22d,  when  we  got  a  fine  breeze  at  north,  and 
the  weather  was  so  clear  that  we  could  see  two  or 
three  leagues  round  us.  We  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  steered  to  west;  judging  we  were  to  the  east  of 
the  land.  After  running  ten  miles  to  the  ivest ;  the 
weather  became  again  foggy,  and  we  hauletl  the  wind, 
speut  the  night  under  top-sails. 

Next  morning  at  six  o'clock,  the  fog  clearingaway, 
"0  that  we  could  see  three  or  four  miles,  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  steer  again  to  the  west,  with  the  wind 
at  east,  a  fresh  breeze ;  but  two  hours  after,  a  thick 
fog  once  more  obliged  us  ta  haul  the  wind  to  the 
south.  At  eleven  o'clock,  a  short  interval  of  clear 
weather  gave  us  view  of  three  or  four  rocky  islots 
extending  from  S.  E.  to  E.  N.  E.,  two  or  three  miles 
distant ;  but  we  did  not  see  the  Sugar  Loaf  Peak  be- 
fore mentioned.  Indeed^  two  or  three  miles  was  the 
extent  of  our  horizon. 

We  were  well  assured  that  this  was  the  land  we 
>.  id  seen  before,  which  we  had  naw  been  quite  round ; 
and  therefore  it  could  be  no  more  than  a  few  detached 
rocks,  receptacleg  for  birds,   «^f  whicli  we  now  sa*w 
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vast  numbers,  especiiiUy  shags,  who  gave  us  notice  of 
the  vicinity  of  land  before  wf  saw  it.  These  rocks  lie 
in  the  latitude  of  55^  S.,  and  S.  75°  E.,  distant  twelve 
leapjHes  from  Cooper's  Isle. 

The  interval  of  clear  wather  was  of  very  short  du- 
ration, before  we  had  as  thick  a  fog  as  ever,  attended 
with  rain,  on  which  we  tacked  in  sixty  fathoms  wa- 
ter, and  stood  to  the  north.  Thus  we  spent  our  time, 
involved  in  a  continual  thick  mist ;  and,  for  aught  we 
knew,  surrounded  by  dangerous  rocks,  the  shags  and 
soundings  were  our  best  pilots:  for  after  we  had 
stood  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  we  got  out  of  sound- 
ings, and  saw  no  more  shags.  The  succeeding  day  and 
night  we  spent  in  n>aking  short  boards;  and  at  eight 
o'clock  on  the  *24th,  judging  ourselves  not  far  from 
the  rocks  by  some  straggling  shags  which  came  about 
us,  we  sounded  in  sixty  fathoms  water,  the  bottom 
stones  and  broken  shells.  Soon  after,  we  saw  the 
rocks  bearing  S.  S.  W.  ^  W.,  four  uiiles  distant,  but 
still  we  did  not  see  the  peak.  It  was,  no  doubt,  be- 
yond our  horizon,  which  was  linnted  to  a  short  dis- 
tance ;  and,  indeed,  we  had  but  a  transient  sight  of 
the  other  rocks,  before  they  were  again  lost  in  the  fog. 

With  a  light  air  of  wind  at  north,  and  a  great  swell 
from  N.  E.,  we  were  able  to  clear  the  rocks  to  the 
west;  and,  at  four  in  the  P.  M.,  judging  ourselves  to 
be  three  or  four  leagues  east  and  west  of  them,  I 
steered  south,  being  quite  tired  with  cruizing  about 
them  in  a  thick  fog  ;  n-or  was  it  worth  my  while  to 
spend  any  more  time  in  waiting  for  clear  weather, 
only  for  the  sake  of  having  a  good  sight  of  a  few 
straggling  rocks.  At  seven  o'clock,  we  had  at  inter- 
vals  a  clear  sky  to  the  west,  which  gave  us  a  sight  of 
the  mountains  of  the  isle  of  Georgia,  bearing  W.  N. 
W.,  about  eight  leagues  distant.  At  eight  o'clock 
we  steered  S.  K.  by  S.,  and  at  ten  S.  E.  hy  E.,  with  a 
fresh  breeze  at  north,  attended  with  a  very  thick  fozz 
A>Mt  we  wer<e,  in  some  measure,  acquainted  with  tlir 
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aea  over  which  we  were  running.  The  roclcs  above 
mentioned  obtained  the  name  of  Gierke's  Rocks,  aftep 
Hftj  second  officer,  he  being  the  first  who  saw  therr.. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Proceedings  after  leainng  the  hie  of  Georgia^  mtk 
an  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  Sandwich  Lmid; 
with  some  Reasons  for  (here  being  Land  about  the 
i'South  Pole. 

On  the  25th  we  steered  E.  S.  E.,  with  a  fresh  gale 
at  N.  N.  E.  attended  with  foggy  weather,  till  towards 
the  evening,  when  the  sky  beconiing  clear,  w^e  found 
the  variation  to  be  S°  26'  east,  being  at  this  time  in  the 
latitude  of  56°  16'  S.,  longitude 32°  9'  W. 

Having  continued  to  steer  E.  S.  E.,  with  a  fine  gale 
at  N.  N.  W.,  till  day-light  next  morning,  on  seeing 
no  land  to  the  east,  I  gave  orders  to  steer  south,  being 
at  this  time  in  the  latitude  of  56°  33'  S.,  longitude  31" 
10'  W.  The  weather  continued  clear,  and  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  observe  several  distances  of  the  sun 
•nd  moon  for  the  correcting  our  longitude,  which  at 
noon  was  31°  4' W.,  the  latitude  observed  67°  38'  S. 
We  continued  to  steer  to  the  south  till  the  27th,  at 
aoon,  at  which  time  we  were  in  thelatitude  of  59°  46' 
S. ,  and  had  so  thick  a  fog  that  we  could  not  see  a  ship's 
length.  It  being  no  longer  safe  to  sail  before  the  wind, 
as  we  were  to  expect  soon  to  fall  in  with  ice,  I  there- 
fore hauled  to  the  east,  having  a  gentle  breeze  at  N. 
N.  E.  Soon  after  the  fog  clearing  away,  we  resumed 
our  course  to  the  south  till  four  o'clock,  when  it  re- 
turned again  as  thick  as  ever,  and  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  haul  upon  a  wind. 

I  now  reckoned  we  were  in  latitude  60°  S.,  and  far- 
ther I  did  not  intend  to  go,  unless  I   observed  some 
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certain  signs  of  soon  meeting  with  land.  For  it  would 
not  have  been  prudent  in  me  to  have  spent  my  time 
in  penetrating  to  the  south,  when  it  was  at  least  as 
probable  that  a  large  tract  of  land  might  be  found 
near  Cape  Circumcision.  Besides,  I  was  tired  of  these 
high  southern  latitudes,  where  nothing  was  to  be 
found  but  ice  ana  thick  fogs.  We  had  now  a  long 
hollow  swell  from  the  west,  a  strong  indication  that 
there  was  no  land  in  that  direction  ;  so  that  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  assert  that  the  extensive  coast,  laid 
down  in  Mr.  Dalrymple's  chart  of  the  ocean  between 
Africa  and  America,  and  the  Gulph  of  St.  Sebastian, 
do  not  exist. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  fog  receding 
from  us  a  little,  gave  us  a  sight  of  an  ice  island,  several 
penguins  and  some  snow  peterels;  we  sounded,  but 
found  no  ground  at  one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms. 
The  fog  soon  returning,  we  spent  the  night  in  making 
boards  over  that  space  which  we  had,  in  some  degree, 
made  ourselves  acquainted  with  in  the  day. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  we  stood  to 
the  east,  with  a  gentle  gale  at  north  ;  the  weather  be- 
gan to  clear  up ;  and  we  found  the  sea  strewed  with 
large  and  small  ice;  several  penguins,  snow  peterels, 
and  other  birds  were  seen,  and  some  whalos.  Soon 
after  we  had  sun-shine,  but  the  air  was  cold  ;  the  mer- 
cury in  the  thermometer  stood  generally  at  thirty-five, 
but  at  noon  it  was  37'';  the  latitude  by  observation 
was  60"  4'  S.,  longitude  29°  23'  west. 

We  continued  to  stand  to  the  east  till  half  past  two 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  when  we  fell  in,  all  at  once,  with  a 
vast  nurnb.  r  of  large  iee-islands,  and  a  sea  strewed 
with  loose  ice.  The  weather  too  was  become  thick 
andhnzy,  attended  with  drizzling  rain  and  sleet,  whiclt 
made  it  the  more  dangerous  to  stand  in  among  the  ice. 
For  this  reason  we tacke<i  and  stood  back  to  the  west, 
with  the  w  ind  at  north.  The  ice-islands,  which  at  this 
tima  surrounded  us,  were  nearly  all  of  equal  height, 
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and  shewed  a  flat  even  surface;  but  they  were  of  va- 
rious extent,  some  being  two  or  three  miles  in  cir, 
cuit.  The  loose  ice  was  what  had  broken  from  these 
isles. 

Next  morning,  the  wind  falling  and  veering  to  S. 
W.,  we  steered  N.  E.  ;  but  this  course  was  soon  in- 
tercepted by  numerous  ice  islands  ;  and,  having  but 
very  little  wind,  we  were  obliged  to  steer  such 
courses  as  carried  us  the  clearest  of  them  ;  so  that  we 
hardly  made  any  advance,  one  way  or  other,  during 
the  whole  day.  Abundance  of  whales  and  penguins 
were  about  us  all  the  time  ;  and  the  weather  fair,  but 
dark  and  gloomy. 

At  midnight  the  wind  began  to  freshen  at  N.  N. 
E.,  with  which  we  stood  to  N.  W.,  till  six  in  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  whon  the  wind  veering  to  N. 
N.  W.,  we  tacked  and  stood  to  N.  E,,  and  soon 
after  sailed  through  a  good  deal  of  loose  ice,  and  pas- 
sed two  large  islands.  Except  a  short  interval  of 
clear  weather  about  nine  o'clock,  it  was  continually 
foggy,  w  ith  either  sleet  or  snow.  At  noon  we  were, 
by  our  reckoning,  in  the  latitude  of  .59°  30'  S.,  longi- 
tude ^29"  24'  west. 

Continuing  to  stand  to  N.  E.  with  a  fresh  breeze  at 
N.  N.  W.,  at  two  o'clock,  we  passed  one  of  the 
largest  ice-islands  we  had  seen  in  the  voyage,  and 
some  time  after  passed  two  others,  which  were  much 
smaller.  Weather  still  foggy  with  sleet:  and  the  wind 
continued  at  N.  by  W.,  with  which  we  stood  to  N. 
E.,  oyer  a  sea  strewed  with  ice. 

At  half  an  hour  past  six  next  morning,  as  we  were 
standing  N.  N.  E.  with  the  wind  at  west,  the  fog  very 
fortunately  clearing  away  a  little,  we  discovered  land 
a-head,  three  or  four  miles  distant.  On  this  we 
hauled  the  wind  to  the  north  ;  but  finding  we  could 
not  weather  the  land  on  this  tack,  we  soon  after 
tacked  in  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  fathoms 
water,  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  about  half  a 
league  from  some  breakers.  The  weather  then  cicarecj 
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up  a  little  more,  and  gave  us  a  tolerably  j^ood  sight  o€ 
the  land.      That  M'hich  ^?e  had  fallen  in  with  proYed 
three  rocky  islots  of  considerable  height.  The  outer- 
most terminated  in  a  lofty  peak  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  Freezeland  Peak,  after  the  man 
who  first  discovered  it.    Latitude  59°  S.  longitude  27" 
west.     Behind  this  Peak,  that  is  to  the  east  of  it,  ap. 
peared  an  elevated  coast,  Avhose  lofty  snow«clad  sum- 
mits were  seen  above  the  clouds.     It  extended  from 
N.  by  E.  to  E.  S.  E.^  and  I  called  it  Cape  Bristol,  ia 
honour  of  the  noble  family  of  Hervey.     At  the  same 
time  another  elevated  coast  appeared  in  sight,   bear- 
ing S.  W.  by  S.,  and  at  noon  it  extended  from  S.  E. 
to  S.   S.  V/.  from  four  to  eight  leagues  distant ;  at 
this  time  the  observed  latitude   was  59°  13'  30"  S., 
longitude  27°  45'  west.     J  called  this  land  Southern 
Thule,  because  it  is  the   most  southern  land  that  hag 
ever  yet  been  discovered.     It  shews  a  surface  of  vast 
height,    and   is    every  where    covered    with    snow. 
Some  thought  they  saw  land  in  the  space  between 
Thule  and  C:ipa  Bristol.     It  is  more  than  probable 
that  these  two  lands  are  connected,  and  that  this  spac« 
is  a  deep  bay,  which  I  called  Forster's  Bay. 

At  one  o'clock,  finding  that  we  could  not  weather 
Thule,  we  tacked  and  stood  to  the  North,  and  at 
four,  Freezeland  Peak  bore  east,  distant  three  or  four 
leagues.  Soon  after,  it  fell  little  wind,  and  we  wer« 
left  to  the  mercy  of  a  great  westerly  swieli,  which  set 
right  upon  the  shore.  We  sounded,  but  a  line  of  two 
hundred  fathoms  found  no  bottom.  At  eiglit  o'clock, 
the  weather,  which  had  been  very  hazy,  clearing  up, 
we  saw  Cape  Bristol  bearing  E.  S.  E.,  and  terminating 
in  a  point  to  the  north,  beyond  which  we  could  see 
no  land.  This  discovery  relieved  us  from  the  fear  of 
being  carried  by  the  swell  on  the  most  horrible  coast 
in  the  world,  and  we  continued  to  stand  to  the  north 
all  night,  with  a  light  breeze  at  west. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
mornia^,  we  got  sight  of  a  new  coast,  which  ut  sis 
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9' clock  bore  N.  60°  east.  It  proTcd  a  high  promon- 
tory,  which  I  named  Cape  Montagu,  situated  in  iati. 
tude  68*  27'  S.,  longitude  26"  44'  west,  and  seven  or 
eicrht  leagues  to  the  north  of  Cape  Bristol.  We  saw 
taSd  from  space  to  space  between  them,  which  mad<? 
me  conclude  that  the  whole  was  connected.  1  was 
sorry  I  could  not  determine  this  with  greater  certain- 
ty- but  prudence  would  not  permit  me  to  venture 
near  a  coast,  subject  to  thick  fogs,  on  which  there 
was  no  anchorage  ;  where  every  port  was  blocked  or 
filled  up  with  ice;  and  the  whole  country,  from  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains,  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
diffs  which  terminate  the  coast  covered,  many  fathoms 
thick,  with  everlasting  snow.  The  cliffs  alone  was  all 
which  was  to  be  seen  like  land. 

Several  large  ice  islands  lay  up©n  the  coast ;  one  ot 
which  attracted  my  notice.  It  had  a  fiat  surface,  was 
«f  considerable  extent  both  in  height  and  circuit,  and 
had  perpendicular  sides,  on  which  the  waves  of  the 
sea  had  made  no  impression ;  by  which  I  judged  that 
it  had  not  been  long  from  land,  and  that  it  might 
lately  have  come  out  of  some  bay  on  the  coast,  where 
it  had  been  formed. 

At  noon  we  were  east  and  west  of  the  northern 
part  of  Cape  Montagu,  distant  about  five  leagues, 
and  Freezeland  Peak  bore  S.  16^  east,  distant  twelve 
leagues  ;  latitude  observed  58°  25'  S.  In  the  morn- 
in/the  variation  was  10^  11'  east.  At  two  in^the 
afternoon,  as  we  were  standing  to  the  ^^^^h,  with  a 
light  breeze  at  S.  W.,  we  saw  land  bearing  N.  25 
«ast,  distant  fourteen  leagues.  Cape  Montagu  bore 
at  this  time,  S.  Q6^  east ;  at  eight  it  bore  S.  40  east ; 
Cape  Bristol,  S.  by  E.*  the  new  land  extending  from 
N.  40°  to  b-r  east ;  and  we  thought  we  saw  land  still 
more  to  the  cast,  and  beyond  it.  .  ^^      ^    » 

Continuing  to  steer  to  the  north  all  night,  at  six 
o^clock  the  next  morning  anew  land  was  seen  bearing 
N.  12"  east,  about  ten  leagues  distant.  ItiAppearea 
in  two  hummocks  just  peeping  above  the  horizon; 
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but  we  soon  after  lost  sight  of  them ;  and  having  got 
the  wind  at  N.  N.  E.  afresh  breeze,  we  stood  for  the 
northernmost  land  we  had  seen  the  day  before,  which 
at  this  time  bore  E.  S.  E.  We  fetched  in  with  it  by 
ten  o'clock,  but  could  not  weather  it,  and  vyere  obli- 
ged to  tack  three  miles  from  the  coast,  which  ex- 
tended from  E.  by  S.  to  S.  E.,  and  had  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  an  island  of  about  eight  or  ten 
leagues  circuit.  It  shews  a  surface  of  considerable 
height,  whose  summit  was  lost  in  the  clouds,  and  like 
all  the  neighbouring  lands,  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
snow  and  ice,  except  in  a  projecting  point  on  the 
north  side,  and  two  hills  seen  over  this  point,  which 
probably  might  be  two  islands.  These  only  were 
clear  of  snow,  and  seemed  covered  with  a  green  turf. 
Some  large  ice  islands  lay  to  the  N.  E.,  and  some 
others  to  the  south. 

We  stood  off  till  noon,  and  then  tacked  for  the  lanij 
again,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  was  a;i  island  or  no. 
The  weather  was  now  become  very  hazy,  which  soon 
turning  to  a  thick  fog,  put  a  stop  to  discovery,  and 
made  it  unsafe  to  stand  for  the  shore;  so  that  after 
having  run  the  same  distance  in,  as  we  had  run  olf,  we 
tacked  and  stood  to  N.  W.,  for  the  land  we  had  seen 
in  the  morning,  which  was  yet  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Thus  wc  were  obliged  to  leave  the  other, 
under  the  supposition  of  its  being  an  island,  which  I 
named  Saunders,  after  my  honourable  friend  Sir 
Charles,  It  is  sitrated  in  the  latitude  of  57°  49' 
south  longitude  26°  44'  west;  and  north,  distant  thir. 
teen  leagues,  from  Cape  Montagu, 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  wind  shifting  to 
the  west,  we  tacked,  and  stood  to  the  north  ;  and  at 
eight  the  fog  clearing  away,  gave  us  a  sight  of  Saun- 
ders's Isle,  extending  from  S.  E.  by  S.  to  E.  S.  E. 
We  were  still  in  doubt  if  it  were  an  island ;  for,  at  this 
time,  land  was  seen  bearing  E.  by  S.,  which  might  or 
might  not  be  connected  with  it ;  it  might  also  be  the 
§arae  that  wc  had  seen  the  preceding  evening.     But, 
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be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  now  necessary  to  take  a  vieW 
of  the  land  to  the  north,  before  we  proceeded  any  far- 
therto  the  east.  With  this  intention,  we  stood  to  the 
north,  having  a  light  breeze  at  W.byS.,  which  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3d,  was  succeeded  by  a 
calm  that  continued  till  eight,  when  we  got  the  wind  at 
E.  by  S.  attended  by  hazy  weather.  At  this  time  we 
saw  the  land  we  were  looking  for,  and  whioh  proved 
to  be  two  isles.  The  day  on  which  they  wer6  dis- 
covered, was  the  occasion  of  calling  them  Candlemas 
Isles  ;  latitude  57°  1 1'  S.,  longitude  27°  6'  W.  They 
were  of  no  great  extent,  but  of  considerable  height, 
and  were  covered  with  snow.  A  small  rock  was  seen 
between  them,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  more;  for 
the  Aveather  was  so  hazy  that  we  soon  lost  sight  of  the 
islands,  and  did  not  see  them  again  till  noon,  at 
which  time  they  bore  west,  distant  three  or  four 
leagues. 

As  the  wind  kept  veering  to  the  south,  we  were 
obliged  to  stand  to  the  N.  E.,  in  which  route  we  met 
with  several  large  ice  island,  loose  ice,  and  many  pen- 
guins; and,  at  midnight,  came  at  once  into  water  un- 
commonly white,  which  alarmed  the  officer  of  the 
watch  so  milch,  that  he  tacked  the  ship  instantly. 
Some  thought  it  was  a  float  of  ice  ;  others  that  it  was 
shallow  water ;  but,  as  it  proved  neither,  probably  it 
was  a  shoal  of  fish. 

We  stood  to  the  south  till  two  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, when  we  resumed  our  course  to  the  east  with  a 
faint  breeze  atS.  S.  E.,  which  having  ended  in  a  calm, 
at  six,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  putting  a  boat  in  the 
water  to  try  if  there  were  any  current ;  and  the  trial 
proved  there  wjs  none.  Some  whales  were  playing 
about  us,  and  abundance  of  penguins  :  a  few  of  the 
latter  were  shot,  and  they  proved  to  be  of  the  same 
sort  that  we  had  seen  among  the  ice  before,  and  dif- 
ferent both  from  those  on  Staten  Land,  and  from  those 
at  the  isle  of  Georgia.  It  is  remarkable,  that  we  had 
not  seen  a  seal  since  we  left  that  coast.  At  nooa  wt 
T  -2 
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were  in  latitude  of  56°  44'  S.,  longitude  25*  33' IT. 
At  this  time  we  got  a  breeze  at  east,  with  which  we 
stood  to  the  south,  with  a  view  of  gaining  the  coast 
we  had  left :  but  at  eight  o'clock  the  wind  shifted  to 
the  soutli,  and  made  it  necessary  to  tack  and  stand  to 
the  east ;  in  which  coarse  we  met  with  several  ice 
inlands  and  some  loose  ice;  the  weather  continuin|j 
hazy  with  snow  and  rain. 

No  penguins  were  seen  on  the  5th,  which  made  niQ 
conjecture  that  we  were  leaving  the  land  behind  us, 
and  that  we  had  already  seen  its  northern  extremity. 
At  noon  we  were  in  the  latitude  of  57'  8'  S.,  longitude 
23°  34'  west,  which  was  3"  of  longitude  to  the  east  of 
Saunders's  Isle.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  shifted  to 
the  west;  this  enabled  us  to  stretch  to  the  south,  and 
to  get  into  the  latitude  of  the  land,  that,  if  it  took  aa 
cast  direction^  we  might  again  fall  in  with  it. 

We  continued  to  steer  to  the  south  and  S.  E.  till 
next  day  at  noon,  at  which  time  we  were  in  the  lati- 
tude of  58'  15'  S.,  longitude  21°  34'  west,  and  seeing 
neither  land  nor  signs  of  any,  I  concluded  that  what 
we  had  seen,  which  I  named  Sandwich  Land,  was 
either  a  group  of  islands,  or  else  a  point  of  the  conti- 
nent. For  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  track  of 
land  near  the  pole  which  is  the  source  of  most  of  thg 
ice  that  is  spread  over  this  vast  southern  ocean.  I 
also  th'ink  it  probable  that  it  extends  farthest  to  the 
north  opposite  the  southern  Atlantic  and  Indian 
oceans;  because  ice  was  a'lways  found  by  us  farther 
to  the  north  in  these  oceans  than  any  where  else, 
which  I  judge  could  not  be,  if  there  were  not  land  to 
the  south  ;  I  mean  aland  of  considerable  extent.  For 
if  we  suppose  that  no  such  land  exists,  and  that  ice  may 
be  formed  without  it,  it  will  follow  of  course  that  the 
cold  ought  to  be  every  where  nearly  equal  round  the 
pole,  as  far  as  70°  or  60"  of  latitude,  or  so  far  as  to 
be  beyond  the  influence  of  any  of  the  known  conti- 
nents ;  consequently  we  ought  to  see  ice  every  where 
under  the  same  parallel,  or  near  it;  and  yet  the  co«- 
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trary  has  been  found.  Very  few  ships  have  met  with 
ice  going  round  Cape  Horn  :  and  we  saw  but  little 
below  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  in  the  Southcrrt 
Wcific  Oc(  an.  Whereas  in  this  ocean,  between  the 
meridian  of  40*^  west  and  50''  or  60°  east,  we  found 
ice  as  far  north  as  51*.  !Bouvet  met  with  some  in  48" 
and  others  have  seen  it  in  a  miich  lower  latitude.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  south- 
ern continent  (supposing  there  is  one),  must  lie  within 
the  polar  circle,  where  the  sea  is  so  pestered  with  ice, 
that  (he  land  is  thereby  inaccessible.  The  risque  one 
runs  in  exploring  a  coast,  in  these  unknown  and  icy 
seas,  is  so  very  great,  that  I  can  be  bold  enough  to 
say  that  no  man  will  ever  venture  farther  than  [  have 
done  :  and  that  the  lands  which  may  lie  to  the  south 
Avill  never  be  explored.  Thick  fogs,  snow  storms,  in- 
tense cold,  and  every  other  thing  that  can  render  navi- 
gation dangeroils,  must  be  encountered,  and  these  dif- 
ficulties are  greatly  heightened,  by  the  inexpressibly 
liorrid  aspect  of  the  country  ;  a  country  doomed  by 
nature  never  once  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  son's  rays, 
"but  to  lie  buried  in  everlasting  snow  and  ice.  The 
ports  which  may  be  on  the  coast,  are,  in  a  manner, 
wholly  filled  up  with  frozen  sn6w  of  vast  thickness  ; 
but  if  any  should  be  so  far  open  as  to  invite  a  ship 
into  it,  she  would  run  a  risque  of  being  fixed  there 
for  ever,  or  of  coming  out  in  an  ice  island.  The  islands 
and  floats  on  the  coast,  the  great  falls  from  the  ice 
cliffs  in  the  port,  or  a  heavy  stiow  storm  attended 
with  a  sharp  frost,  would  be  equally  fatal. 

After  such  an  explanation  as  this,  the  reader  must 
not  expect  to  find  me  much  farther  to  the  south.  It 
was,  however,  not  for  want  of  inclination,  but  for 
other  reasons.  It  would  have  been  rashness  in  me  to 
liave  risqued  all  that  had  been  done  during  the  voyage, 
in  discovering  and  exploring  a  coast,  which  when  dis- 
covered and  explored,  would  have  answered  no  end 
whatever,  or  have  been  of  the  least  use,  either  to  navi- 
gation or  gOography,  or  indeed  to  any  other  science*. 
t3 
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Bouvet's  discovery  was  yet  before  us,  the  existence  of 

which  was  to  be  cleared  up  ;  and,  besides  all  this,  we 

were  not  now  in  a  condition  to  undertake  great  things  ; 

nor  indeed  was  there  time,  had  we  been  ever  so  vi'ell 

provided. 

These  reasons  induced  ine  to  alter  the  course  to  the 
east,  with  a  very  strong  gale  at  north,  atfendcd  with 
an  exceedingly  heavy  fall  of  snow.  The  quantity 
which  lodged  on  our  sails  was  so  great,  that  we  were 
frequently  obliged  to  throw  the  ship  up  in  the  Avind  to 
shake  it  out  of  them,  otherwise  neither  they  nor  the 
iship  could  have  supported  the  weight.  In  the  evening 
it  ceased  to  snow ;  the  weather  cleared  up,  the  wind 
backed  to  the  west,  and  we  spent  the  night  in  making 
two  short  boards,  under  close-reefed  top-sails  and 
fore- sail. 

At  day-break  on  the  7th,  we  resumed  our  course 
to  the  east,  with  a  very  fresh  gale  at  S.  W.  by  W,  at- 
tended by  a  high  sea  from  the  same  direction.  In  the 
afternoon,  being  in  the  latitude  of  58°  '2  1^S.,  longi- 
tude 16  1.9'  west,  the  variation  was  1°  5'2'east.  Only 
three  ice-islands  seen  this  day.  At  eight  o'clock, 
shortened  sail,  and  hauled  the  wind  to  the  S.  E.  for 
the  night,  in  which  we  had  several  showers  of  sno\r 
and  sleet. 

On  the  8th  af-  day-light,  we  resumed  our  east  course 
with  a  gentle  breeze  and  fair  weather.  After  sun- 
rise, being  then  in  the  latitude  of  58°  30' S.,  longitude 
15°  14'  west:  the  variation,  by  the  mean  results  of 
two  compasses,  was  1°  43' cast.  These  observations 
were  more  to  be  depended  on  than  those  made  the 
night  before,  there  being  much  less  sea  now  than  then. 
In  the  afternoon,  we  passed  three  ice  islands.  This 
night  was  spent  as  the  preceding. 

At  six  next  morning,  being  in  the  latitude  of  58° 
27'  S.,  longitude  13°  4'  W.,  the  variation  was  ^6'  E.; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  being  in  the  same  latitude,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  degree  more  to  the  east,  it  was 
1'  west.     ThcrefDie  this  last  situation  must  be  m  or 
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near  the  line  in  which  the  compass  has  no  variation. 
We  had  a  calm  the  most  part  of  the  day.  The  wea- 
ther fair  and  clear,  excepting  now  and  then  a  snow 
shower.  The  mercury  in  the  therm;ometer  at  noon 
rose  to  40;  whereas.^  for  several  days  before,  it  had 
been  no  hrgher  than  36  or  38.  We  had  several  ice- 
islands  in  si^ht,  but  no, one  thing  that  could  induce 
us  to  think  that  any  land  was  in  our  neighbourhood. 
At  eight  in  the  evening  a  breeze  sprung  up  at  S.  E. 
with  which  we  stood  to  N.  E. 

During  the  night  the  wind  freshened  and  veered 
south,  which  enabled  us  to  steer  east.  The  wind  svas 
attended  with  showers  of  sleet  and  snow^  till  day-light, 
M'hen  the  weather  became  fair,  but  piercing  cold,  so 
that  the  water  on  deck  w^s  frozen,  and  at  noon  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  was  no  higher  than  34f. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  variation  was  23' 
west,  being  then  in  the  latitude  of  58^  15'  S.,  longitude 
11®  41'  W.  ;  and  at  six  in  the  evening,  being  in  the 
same  latitude,  and  in  the  longitude  of  9°  24' W.,  it 
was  1*  5V'  W.  In  the  evening  the  wind  abated ;  and 
during  the  night,  it  was  variable  between  south  and 
west.     Ice-islands  continually   iDsight, 

On  tlie  1  Uh,  wind  v/esterly,  lightairs attended  with 
heavy  showers  of  snow  in  the  morning  :  but  as  the 
day  advanced,  the  v.eather  became  fair,  clear,  and 
serene.  Still  continuing  to  steer  east,  at  noon  we 
observed  in  latitude  58°  11',  longitude  at  the  same 
time  7°  55'  west.  Thermometer  34§.  In  the  after- 
noon we  had  two  hours  calm;  after  which  we  had 
faint  breezes  between  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  being  in 
the  latitude  of  58°23'  S.,  longitude  6°  54'  W.,  the  va- 
riation was  3®  23'  west.  We  had  variable  light  airs 
next  to  a  calm  all  this  day,  and  the  weather  was  fair 
and  clear  till  towards  the  evening,  when  it  became 
cloudy  with  snow  showers,  and  the  air  very  cold. 
Ice-islands  Gonllnuallj/  in  sight;  most  of  them  sniall 
and  breaking,  to  n-.^cs. 
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til  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  the  wind  incriase(i^ 
the  sky  became  clouded,  and  soon  after  we  had  a  Tery 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  continued  till  eight  o^  nin6 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  wind  abating  and 
Veering  to  S.  F..,  the  sky  cleared  tip,  and  we  had  a 
Fair  liight,  attended  with  so  sharp  a  frost,  that  the 
water  in  all  our  vessels  on  deck  was  next  morning 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice.  The  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  was  as  low  as  29°j  which  is  3°  below 
freezing,  or  rather  4 ;  for  we  generally  found  the 
'water  freeze  when  the  mercury  stood  at  23°. 

Towards  nooii  on  the  14th,  the  wind  veering  to  the 
gouth,  increased  to  a  very  strong  gale,  and  blew  iri 
heavy  squalls  attended  with  siiow.  At  intervals,  be- 
tween the  squalls,  the  weather  was  fair  and  clear,  but 
exceedingly  cold.  We  continued  to  steer  east,  in- 
clining a  little  to  the  north,  and  in  the  afternoon 
crossed  the  first  meridian,  or  that  of  Greenwich,  in 
ithe  latitude  of  57°  50'  S.  At  eight  in  the  evening, 
we  ciose-reefed  the  top-sails,  took  in  the  main-sail, 
and  steered  east  with  a  very  hard  gale  at  S.  S.  W., 
and  a  high  sea  from  the  same  direction. 

At  day-break  on  the  15th,  wc  set  the  main.sail, 
loosed  a  reef  out  of  eath  top-i^ail,  and  with  a  very 
$trong  gale  at  S.  W.,  and  fair  weather,  steered  E.  N. 
E.  till  noon,  at  which  time  we  were  in  latitude  of  56* 
37'  S.,  longitude  4°  11'  E.,  when  we  pointed  to  the 
N.  E.,  in  order  to  get  into  the  latitude  of  Cape  Cir- 
cumcision. Some  laige  ice-islands  were  in  sight,  and 
the  air  was  nearly  as  cold  as  on  the  preceding  day. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  shortened  sail,  and 
at  eleven  hauled  the  wind  to  the  N.  W.,  not  daring  to 
stand  oh  in  the  night,  which  was  foggy,  with  snow- 
showets,  ^'nd  a  smart  frost. 

At  day-break  on  the  16th,  we  bore  away  N.  E., 
with  a  light  breeic  at  Vvest,  which,  at  noon,  was  su(^- 
ceeded  by  a  calm  and  fair  weather.  Our  latitude  at 
^his  time  was  55°  26'  S.,  longitude  5"  52'  E.,  in  which 
?!*t4)ntio»i  wo  h  «d  a  great  swell  from  the  southward^ 
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bntHoice  in  sight.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  P.  M.,  a 
breeze  springing  up  at  E.  N.  E.,  we  stood  to  S.  Et 
till  six,  then  tacked,  and  stood  to  the  north,  under 
double  reefed  top-sails  and  courses,  having  a  -very 
fresh  gale  attended  with  snow  and  sleet,  which  fixed  to 
the  masts  and  rigging  as  it  fell,  and  coated  the  whole 
with  ice. 

On  the  17th  the  wind  c-ontinued  veering,  by  little 
and  little,  to  the  south,  till  midnight,  when  it  fixed  at 
S.  W.  Being  at  this  time  in  the  latitude  of  54°  20'  S., 
longitude  Q°  33'  east,  I  steered  east,  having  a  prodi- 
gious high  sea  from  the  south,  which  assured  us  no 
land  was  near  in  that  direction. 

In  the  mornifig  of  the  18th,  it  ceased  to  snow  :  the 
weather  became  fair  and  clear  ;  and  we  found  the  va- 
riation to  be  13'  44^  west.     At  noon  we  were  in  the 
latitude  of  54'  25^  longitude  S°  46'  east.     I  thought 
this  is  a  good  latitude  to  keep  in,  to  look  for  Cape 
Circumcision  ;  because,   if  the  land  had  ever  so  little 
extent  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  we  could 
not  miss  seeing  it,  as  the  northern  point  is  said  to  lie 
in  54°.     We  had  yet  a  great  swell  from  the  south,  so 
that  I  was  now  well  assured  it  could  only  be  an  island, 
and  it  was  of  no   consequence  which  side  we  fell  in 
■with.     In  the  evening  Mr.  Wales  made  several  ob- 
servations of  the  moon,  and  stars  Regulus  and  Spica; 
the  mean  results,  at  four  o'clock  when  the  observa- 
tions were  made,  for  finding  the  time  by  the  watch, 
gave  9"  1 5' 20'  east  longitude.  The  watch  at  the  same 
lime  gave  9''  36'  4b",     Soon  after  the  variation  was 
fouud  to  be  13°   lO'  west.     It  is  nearly  in  this  situa- 
tion that  Mr.   Bouvet  had  1°  east.     I  cannot  suppose 
that  the  variation  has  altered  so  much  since  that  time, 
but  rather  think  he  had  made  some  mistake  in  his  ob- 
servations.    That  there  could  be  none  in  ours  was  cer- 
tain, from  the  uniformity  for  some  time  past.   Besides, 
we  found  12°  8'  west,  variation,  nearly  under  this  me- 
ridian, in  January  1773.     During  the  night  the  wind 
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Veered  rochet  by  the  N.  W.  to  N.  N.  E.,  and  blew  a 

fresh  gale. 

At  eightih  the  morning  of  the  l&th,  we  saw  theap- 
pearance  of  land  in  the  direction  of  E.  by  S.,  or  that 
of  our  course;  but  it  proved  a  mere  fog-bank,  and 
soon  after  dispersed.  W^e  contihued  to  steer  E.  by 
S.  and  S.  E.,  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
l)eing  in  the  latitude  of  54° 42'  S.,  loiigitude  13°  3^  E., 
and  the  wind  having  veered  to  N.  E,,  we  tacked  and 
stood  to  N.  W.  under  close  reefed  top^sails  and 
courses  ;  having  a  very  strong  gale  attended  with 
anow-showers. 

At  four  o'clock  next  morning,  being  in  the  latitude 
bf  54°  30^  S.,  longitude  i'2°  33'  east,  we  tacked  and 
stretched  to  N.  E.  with  a  fresh  gale  atS.  W.,  attend- 
ed with  snow-showers  and  sleet.  At  noon,  being  in. 
the  latitude  of  54°  8'  S.,  longitude  12°  59'  E.,  with  a 
fresh  gale  at  W.  by  N.,  and  tolerably  clear  weather, 
we  stieercd  east  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
"we  brought  too,  lest  we  might  pass  any  land  in  the 
night,  of  which  we  however  had  rtot  the  least  signs. 

At  day-break,  having  made  sail,  we  bore  away  E., 
and  at  noon  obsei*ved  in  latitude  54°  16'  S.,  longitude 
16°  13'  east,  which  is  5^  to  the  east  of  the  longitude  in 
which  Cape  Circumcision  is  said  to  lie;  so  that  we 
began  to  think  there  was  no  such  land  in  existence. 
I  hovrever  continued  to  steej  east,  inclining  a  little 
to  the  south,  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
nejst  day,  when  We  were  in  latitude  54°  24'  S.,  longi- 
tude 19°  18' east; 

We  had  now  ruttdbwU  thirteen  degrees  of  longitude 
irl  the  very  latitude  assigned  for  BoUvet's  Land.  I 
was  therefore  well  assured  that  what  we  had  seen 
could  be  nothing  but  an  island  of  ice;  for,  if  it  had 
beien  land,  it  is  hardly  possible  we  could  have  missed 
It,  though  it  were  ever  so  small.  Besides,  from  the 
time  of  leaving  the  southern  lands,  we  had  not  met 
rf^itk  the  least  signs  of  any  other.     But  even  suppose 
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we  had,  it  would  have  been  no  proof  of  the  e?iistence 
of  Cape  Circii.Ticision  ;  for  I  am  well  assured  that 
neither  seals  nor  penguins,  nor  any  of  the  oceanic 
birds,  are  indubitable  signs  of  the  vicinity  of  land.  I 
will  allow  that  they  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  all 
these  southern  lands  ;  but  are  they  not  also  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  southern  ocean  ?  There  are 
however,  some  oceanic  or  aquatic  birds  which  point 
out  the  vicinity  of  lands  ;  especially  shags,  which 
seldom  go  out  of  sight  of  it ;  and  gannets,  boobies, 
and  men  of  war  birds,  J  bjlieve,  seldom  go  very  far 
out  to  sea. 

As  we  were  now  no  more  than  two  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude from  our  route  to  the  south,  when  we  left  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  proceed 
aoy  farther  to  the  east  under  this  parallel,  kiiowMnt^ 
that  no  laud  could  be  thore.  But  an  opportunitv  now 
offering  of  clearing  up  some  doubts  of  our  having 
seen  land  farther  to  the  south,  I  steered  S.  E.  to  o-et 
into  the  situation  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  lie. 

We  continued  this  course  till  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  and  then  S.  E,  by  E.  and  E.  S.  E.,  till 
eight  in  the  evening,  at  which  time  we  Avere  in  the  la- 
titude of  55'  25'  S.,  longitude  23°  2^'  east,  both  de- 
duced from  observations  made  the  same  day;  fur,  in 
the  morning,  the  sky  was  clear  at  intervals,  and  afr 
forded  ar^  opportunity  to  observe  several  distances  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  which  we  had  not  been  able  to  do 
for  some  time  past,  having  had  a  constant  succession 
pf  bad  weather. 

Having  now  run  over  the  place  where  the  land  was 
supposed  to  lie,  without  seeing  the  least  signs  of  any, 
it  was  no  longer  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  ice-islands 
had  deceived  us  as  well  as  Mr,  Bouvet,  The  wind 
by  this  time  having  veered  to  the  north,  and  increased 
to  a  perfect  storm,  attended  as  usual  with  snow  and 
sleet,  we  handed  the  top-sails  and  hauled  up  E,  N,  E» 
^nder  the  courses.  During  the  night  ^he  wipd  ab5^te4, 
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and  veered  to  N.  W.,  which  enabled  us  to  steer  more 

t@  the  north,  having  no  business  farther  south. 


eHAP.  VII. 

Meads  of  zchat  has  been  done  in  the  Voyage ;  zDith 
some  Conjectures  concerning  the  Formation  of 
Ice -Islands  ^  and  an  Account  of  our  Proceedings 
till  our  Arrival  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

I  HAD  now  made  the  circuit  of  the  southern  ocean 
in  a  high  latitude,  and  traversed  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  not  the  the  least  room  for  the  possibility  of 
there  being  a  continent,  unless  near  the  pole,  and  out 
ofthe  reach  of  navigation.  By  twice  visiting  the  tropical 
sea,  I  had  not  only  settled  the  situation  of  some  old 
discoveries,  but  made  there  many  new  ones,  and  leit^ 
£  conceive,  very  little  more  to  be  done  even  in  tliat 
part.  Thus  I  Hatter  myself,  that  the  intention  of  the 
voyage  has,  in  every  respect,  been  fully  answered ; 
the  southern  hemisphere  sufficiently  explored,  and  a 
linal  end  put  to  the  searching  after  a  southern  conti- 
nent, which  has-,  at  times,  ingrossed  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  maritime  powers,  for  near  two  centuries 
past,  and  been  a  favourite  theory  amongst  the  geogra- 
phers of  all  ages. 

That  there  may  be  a  continent,  or  large  tract  of 
land,  near  the  pole,  I  will  not  deny  ;  on  the  contrary 
I  am  of  opinion  there  is  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  we 
have  seen  apart  of  it.  The  excessive  cold,  the  many 
islands  and  vasts  floats  of  ice,  all  tend  to  prove  that 
there  must  be  land  to  the  south  ;  and  for  my  persua- 
sion that  this  southern  land  must  lie,  or  extend,  far- 
thest to  the  north  opposite  to  the  southern  Atlantic 
and  Indian  oceans,  I  have  already  assigned  some  rea- 
twns ;  to  which  I  may  add  the  greater  degree  of  cold 
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experi(Pnced  by  lis  in  Uiese  stas,  than  in  the  sonthera 
Facitic  ocean  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude. 

In  tills  last  ocean,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
seldom  fell  So  low  4S  the  fieezina;  point,  till  we  were 
in  60°  and  upwards  ;  whereas  in  the  others,  it  fell  as 
low  in  the  latitude  of  5  i^.  This  was  certainly  owing 
to  there  being  a  greater  quantity  of  ice,  and  to^ts  ex- 
tending farther  to  the  north,  in  these  two  seas  than  ia 
the  south  Pacitic  ;  and  if  ice  be  first  formed  at,  or  near 
land,  of  which  1  hav.  no  doubt,  it  will  fellow  that  the 
land  also  extends  farther  north. 

The  formation  or  coagulation  of  ice-islands  has  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  thoroughly  investigated. 
Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  formed  by  the  freez- 
ing of  the  water  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  or  great 
cataracts,  where  they  accumulate  till  they  are  broken 
oit  by  their  own  weight.  My  observations  will  not 
allow  me  to  acquiesce  in  this  opinion  :  because  we 
never  found  any  of  the  ice  which  we  took  up  incorpo- 
rated with  earth,  or  any  of  its  produce,  as  I  think  it 
must  have  been,  had  it  been  coagulated  in  land  wa- 
ters. It  is  a  doubt  with  rae,  whether  there  be  any  ri- 
vers in  these  countries.  It  is. certain,  thatwesaw  not 
3-  river,  or  stream  of  water,  on  ail  the  coast  of  Geor* 
gia,  nor  on  any  of  the  southern  liinds.  Nor  did  we  ever 
see  a  stream  of  water  run  from  any  of  the  ice-islands. 
How  are  we  then  to  suppose  that  there  arc  large  ri- 
vers ?  The  valbys  are  covered,  many  fathoms  deep, 
.with  everlasting  5now  ;  and,  at  the  soa,  they  tormi, 
nate  in  icy  cliffs  of  vast  height.  It  is  here  where  the 
ice-islands  are  formed ;  not  from  streams  of  Water^ 
but  from  consol'dated  snaw  and  sli;et,  which  is  almost 
continually  falling  or  drifting  down  froir;  the  moun- 
tains, especially  in  f^e  winter,  when  the  frost  must  be 
intense.  During  that  season,  the  ice  cliffs  must  so  ac« 
cumulate  as  to  fill  up  all  the  bays,  be  they  ever  so 
large.  This  is  a  fact  which  cailnjt  be  doubted,  as  v/e 
have  seen  it  so  in  summer.  These  clilis  accumulate 
by  continual  falls  of  snow,  and  what  drifts  from  tha 
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mountains,  till  they  are  no  longer  able  to  support 
their  own  weight ;  and  then  large  pieces  break  off, 
which  we  call  ice  islands.  Such  as  have  a  flat  even 
surface,  must  be  of  the  ice  formed  in  the  bajs,  and 
before  the  flat  valiies ;  the  others,  which  have  a  taper, 
ing  unequal  surface,  must  be  formed  on,  or  under,  the 
side  of  a  coast  composed  of  pointed  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, or  some  such  uneven  surface.  For  we  cannot 
suppose  that  snow  alone  as  it  falls,  can  form,  on  a 
plain  surface,  such  as  the  sea,  such  a  variety  of  high 
peaks  and  hills,  as  we  saw  on  many  of  the  ice 
isles.  It  is  certainly  more  reasonable  to  believe  that 
they  are  formed  on  a  coast  whose  surface  is  something 
similar  to  theirs.  1  have  observed  that  all  the  ice 
islands  of  any  extent,  and  before  they  begin  to  break 
to  ])ieces,  are  terminated  by  perpendicular  clilis  of 
clear  ice  or  frozen  snow,  always  on  one  or  more 
sides,  but  most  generally  all  round.  Many,  and  those 
of  the  largest  size,  which  had  a  hilly  and  spiral  surface 
shewed  a  perpendicular  cliff,  or  side,  from  the  summit 
of  the  highest  peak  down  to  its  base.  This  to  me  was 
a  convincing  proof,  that  these,  as  well  as  the  flat  isles, 
must  have  broken  off  from  substances  like  themselves; 
that  is,  from  some  large  tract  of  ice. 

When  I  consider  the  vast  quantity  of  ice  wc  saw, 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  places  to  the  pole  where  it  is 
formed,  and  where  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  very 
small,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  these  ice  cliffs  extend  a 
good  way  into  the  sea,  in  some  parts,  especially  in 
such  as  are  sheltered  from  the  violence  of  the  winds. 
It  may  even  be  doubted  if  ever  the  wind  is  violent  in 
the  very  high  latitudes.  And  that  the  sea  will  freeze 
over,  or  the  snow  that  falls  apon  it,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  we  have  instances  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  Baltic,  the  Gulph  of  St.  Laurence, 
the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  many  other  equally  large 
seas,  are  frequently  frozen  over  in  winter.  Nor  is 
this  at  all  extraordinary  ;  for  we  have  found  the  de- 
cree ©f  cold  at  the  surface  of  the  sea^  e-ven  in  summer 
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to  be  two  degrees  below  the  freezing  point;  conse- 
quently nothing  kept  it  from  freezing  but  the  salt  it 
contains,  and  the  agitation  of  its  surface.  Whenever 
this  last  ceaseth  io  winter,  when  the  frost  is  set  in,  and 
there  comes  a  fall  of  snow,  it  will  freexe  on  the  sur- 
face as  it  falb,  and  in  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  in  one 
night,  form  such  a  sheet  of  ice  as  will  not  be  easily 
broken  up.  Thus  a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  it  to 
accumulate  to  any  thicku«ss  by  falls  of  snow,  without 
its  being  at  all  necessary  for  the  sea  water  to  freeze. 
It  may  be  by  this  means,  these  vast  floats  of  low  ice 
we  find  in  the  spring  of  the  year  are  formed,  and 
which  after  they  break  up,  are  carried  by  the  currents 
to  the  north.  For,  from  all  the  observations  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  the  currents  every  where,  in  the 
high  latitudes,  sttto  the  north,  or  to  the  N.  E.  or  N. 
W.  ;  but  we  have  very  seldom  found  then  consi- 
derable. 

If  this  imperfect  account  of  the  formation  of  these 
extraordinary  floating  islands  of  ice,  which  is  written 
wholly  from  ray  own  observations,  does  not  convey 
some  useful  hints  to  an  abler  pen,  it  will,  however,  " 
convey  some  idea  of  the  lands  where  they  are  formed. 
Lands  doomed  by  Nature  to  perpetual  frigidness : 
never  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays;  whose  hor- 
rible and  savage  aspect  I  have  not  words  to  describe. 
Such  are  the  lands  we  have  discovered;  what  then  may 
we  expect  those  to  be,  which  lie  still  farther  to  the 
south  ?  For  we  may  reasonably  s^  ppose  that  we  have 
seen  the  best-  as  lying  most  to  the  north.  If  any  one 
should  have  resolution  and  perseverance  to  clear  up 
this  point  by  proceeding  farther  than  I  have  done,  I 
shall  not  envy  him  the  honour  of  the  discoveiy  ;  but 
J  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  the  world  will  not  be  bene- 
fitted by  it. 

I  had,  at  this  time,  some  thoughts  of  revisiting  the 

place  where  the  Frenjch  discovery  is  said  to  lie.     But 

when  I  considered  that,  if  they  had  really  made  this 

discovery,  thee^d  would  be  as  fully  answered  as  if  I 

U2 
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had  done  it  myself.  Vv'e  know  it  eati  only  be  aii 
island  ;  and  if  v>v  may  judge  from  the  degree  of  cold 
"we  iouiid  in  that  latitude,  it  cannot  be  a  feitile  one. 
Besides,  cnis  would  have  ktpi  me  two  months  longer 
at  sea,  and  in  a  tempestuous  latitude,  which  we  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  struggle  with.  Our  sails  and 
rigging  were  so  much  worn,  that  something  wa^  giv^ 
ing  way  every  hour  }  imd  we  had  nothing  left  either 
to  repair  or  to  replace  thtm.  Our  provisions  were 
in  a  state  of  decay,  and  consequent]  ■  aiiorded  little 
nourisjiment,  and  we  had  beei>  a  long  lime  without 
jrefreshuients.  My  people,  indeed,  were  yet  healthy ^ 
and  would  have  cheerfully  gone  w  herever  1  had  thought 
proper  to. lead  them  ;  but  I  dreaded  the  scurvy  lay« 
ing  hold  of  them  at  a  time. when  we  had  nothing  left 
to  remove  it*  I  must  say  farther,  that  it  would  have 
been  cruel  in  me  to  have  continued  the  fatigues  and 
hardships  they  were  continuully  exposed  to,  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Their  behaviour,, 
throughout  the  whole  voyage,  merited  every  indul- 
gence which  it  was  in  my  power  to  give  them.  Ani- 
mated by  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  they  shewed 
themselves  capable  of  surmounting  every  difficulty 
and  danger  which  came  in  their  way,  and  never  once 
looked  either  upon  the  one  or  the  other,  as  being  at 
all  heightened,  by  our  separation  from  our  consort 
the  Adventure. 

All  these  considerations  induced  me  to  lay  aside 
looking  for  the  French  discoveries,  and  to  steer  for 
the  Cape  pf  Good  Hope  ;  with  a  resolution,  ho'Nv- 
ever,  of  looking  for  the  isles  of  Denia  and  Masse- 
veen,  which  are  laid  down  in  Dr.  Halley's  variation 
chart  in  the  latitude  of  41°  l  S.,  and  about  4"  of  lon- 
gitude to  the  east  of  the  meridian  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  With  this  view  1  steered  N.  E.,  with 
a  hard  gak-  at  N.  W.  and  thick  weather;  and  on  tiie 
25th,  at  noon,  we  siw  the  last  ice  island,  being  at 
this  time  in  the  latitude  of  52°  52'  S.,  longitude  26* 
31' E, 
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The  \rind  abating  and  veering  to  the  south,  on  the 
first  of  March,  we  steered  west,  in  order  to  get 
farther  from  Mr.  Bouvet's  track,  which  was  but  a 
few  degrees  to  the  east  of  us,  being  at  this  fine  in 
the  latitude  of  46°  44'  S.,  longitude  23°  20'  E.,  in 
which  situation  we  found  the  variation  to  be  33°  36' 
W.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  all  the  time  we 
had  northerly  winds,  which  were  regular  and  con- 
stant for  several  days,  the  weathor  was  always  thick 
and  cloudy ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  came  south  of  west, 
it  cleared  up,  and  was  fine  and  pleasant.  Th-  baro- 
meter began  to  rise  several  days  before  this  change 
happened ;  but  wh  ther  on  accoun*:  of  it,  or  our 
coming  northward,  cannot  be  dettnTiino'. 

The  wind  remained  not  long  at  south  before  it 
veered  round  by  the  N.  E.  to  the  N.  W.,  blowing  fresh 
and  by  squalls,  attended,  as  before,  with  rain  and 
thick  misty  weather.  We  had  some  intervals  o<'  clear 
weather  in  the  afternoon  of  the  od,  when  we  found 
the  variation  to  be  22"  2f''  VV.  ;  latitude  at  this  time 
45"  8'  S.,  longitude  30°  SCX  E.  The  following  night 
was  very  stormy,  the  wind  blew  from  8.  W.  and  in 
excessively  heavy  squalls.  At  short  intervals  between 
the  squalls  the  wind  would  fall  almost  to  a  calm,  and 
then  oome  on  again  with  such  fury,  that  neither  our 
sails  nor  rigging  could  withstand  it,  several  of  the  sails 
being  split,  and  a  middle  stay-sail  being  wholly  lost. 
The  next  morning  the  gale  abated,  and  we  repaired 
the  damage  we  had  sustained  in  the  best  manner  we 
«ould. 

On  the  8th,  being  in  the  latitude  of  41"  -O'  S.,  lon- 
gitude 26"  51'  E.,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  rose 
to  61,  and  we  found  it  necessary  to  put  on  lighter 
clothes.  As  the  wind  continued  invariably  fixed  be- 
tween 1^.  W,  and  west,  we  took  every  advantage  to 
get  to  the  west,  by  tacking  whenever  it  shifted  any 
thing  in  our  favour  ;  but  as  we  had  a  great  swell 
agftinst  UB.  our  tacks  were  rather  disadvantageous, 
u  3 
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We  daily  saw  albatrosses,  peterels,  and  other  oceanic 
birds  ;   but  not  the  least  sign  of  land. 

On  the  nth,  in  the  latitude  of  40"  40'  S.,  longitude 
23"  47'  E.,  the  variation  was  20M8'  W.  About  noon 
the  same  day  the  wind  shifted  suddenly  from  N.  W. 
to  S.  W,,  caused  th-  mercury  in  the  thermometer  io 
fall  as  suddenly  from  62°  to  5^2'^  ;  such  was  the  dif. 
ferent  state  of  the  air,  between  a  northerly  and  south- 
erly wind.  The  next  day,  having  several  hours  calm, 
we  put  a  boat  in  the  water,  ancf^shot  some  albatros- 
ses and  peterels,  which,  at  this  time,  were  highly  ac- 
ceptable. We  were  now  nearly  in  the  situation  where 
the  isles  which  we  were  in  search  of,  are  said  to  lie ; 
however,  we  saw  nothing  that  could  give  us  the  least 
hope  of  finding  them. 

The  calm  continued  till  five  o'clock  of  the  next 
inorning,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  breeze  at  W. 
by  S.,  with  which  we  stood  to  N.   N.  W. ,  and  at 
noon  observed  in  latitude  38°  51'  S.     I'his  was  up- 
wards of  thirty  miles  more  to  the  north  than  our  log 
gave  us  ;  and  the  watch  shewed  that  we  had  been  set 
to  the  east  also.     If  these  differences   did  not  arise 
from  sohfie    strong  current,    I  know  not  hovr  to  ac- 
coiint  for  them.     Very  strong    currents   have    been 
found  on  the  African  coast  between  Madagascar  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  I  never  heard  of  their 
extending  so   far  from  the  land  ;  nor  is  it  probable 
they  do.     I  rather  suppose  that  this  current  has  no 
connection  with  that  on  the  coast ;  and  that  we  hap-  I 
pened  to  fall  into  some  stream  which  is  neither  lasting 
nor  regular.  But  these  are  points  which  require  much 
time  to  investigate,  and  must  therefore  be  left  to  the 
industry  of  future  navigators. 

We  were  now  two  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  pa- 
rallel in  which  the  isles  of  Denia  and  Marseveen  are 
said  to  lie.  We  had  seen  nothing  to  encourage  us  to 
persevere  in  looking  after  them,  and  it  must  have 
taken  up  some  time  longer  to  jSnd  them,  or  to  prove  j 
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their  non-existence.  Every  one  was  impatient  to  get 
into  port,  and  for  good  reasons  :  as  for  a  long  time 
We  had  had  nothing  but  stale  and  salt  provisions,  for 
which  every  one  on  board  had  lost  all  rdish.  These 
reasons  induced  me  to  yield  to  the  general  wish,  and 
to  steer  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  at  fhis 
time  in  the  latitude  of  38°  38'  S.,  longitude  23°  37' 
E. 

The  next  day  the  observed  latitude  at  noon  was 
only  seventeen  miles  to  the  north  of  that  given  by  the 
log ;  so  that  we  had  either  got  out  of  the  strength  of 
the  current,  or  it  had  ceased. 

On  the  15th  the  observed  latitude  at  noon,  to- 
gether with  the  watch,  shewed  that  we  had  had  a 
strong  current  setting  to  the  S.  W.,  the  contrary  di- 
rection to  what  we  had  experienced  on  some  of  the 
preceding  days,  as  hath  been  mentioned. 

At  day-light,  on  the  16th,  we  saw  two  sail  in  the 
N.  W.  quarter  standing  to  the  westward,  and  one  of 
them  shewing  Dutch  colours.  At  ten  o'clock  we 
tacked  and  stood  to  the  west  also,  being  at  this  time  in 
the  latitude  of  39"  9'  S.,  longitude  22°  38'  E. 

I  now,  in  pursuance  of  my  instructions,  demanded 
of  the  officers  and  petty  officers,  the  log  books  and 
journals  they  had  kept ;  which  were  delivered  to  me 
accordingly,  and  sealed  up  for  the  inspection  of  the 
admiralty.  I  also  enjoined  them,  and  the  whole  crew, 
not  to  divulge  where  we  had  been,  till  they  had  their 
lordships  permission  so  to  do.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
wind  veered  to  the  Avest,  and  increased  to  a  hard  gale, 
which  was  of  short  duration  :  for,  the  next  day,  it 
fell,  and  at  noon  veered  to  S.  E.  At  this  time  wc 
-were  in  the  latitude  of  34°  49', S.,  longitude  22°  E.  : 
and,  on  sounding,  found  fifty-six  fathoms  water.  In 
the  evening  we  saw  the  land  in  the  direction  of  E.  N, 
E.  about  six  leagues  distant;  and,  during  the  fore- 
part of  the  night,  there  was  a  great  fire  or  light  upon 
it. 

A.t  day-break  on  the  18th,  we  saw  the  land  again. 
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bearing  N.  N.  W.,  six  or  seven  leagues  distant,  and 
the  depth  of  water  forty-eight  fathoms.  At  nine 
o'clock,  having  little  or  no  wind,  we  hoisted  out  a 
boat,  and  sent  on  board  one  of  the  two  ships  before 
mentioned,  which  were  about  two  leagues  from  us  ; 
but  we  were  too  impatient  after  news  to  regard  the 
distance  Soon  after,  a  breeze  sprung  up  at  west, 
with  which  we  stood  to  the  south  ;  and,  presently, 
three  sail  more  appeared  insight  to  windward,  one  of 
which  shewed  English  colours. 

At  one,  P.  M.,  the  boat  returned  from  on  board 
the  Bownkerke  Polder,  Captain  Cornelius  Bosch,  a 
Dutch  Indiauian  from  Bengiil.  Captain  Bosch,  very 
obligingly,  offered  us  sugar,  arrack,  and  whatever  he 
had  to  spare.  Our  people  were  told  by  some  English 
seamen  on  board  this  ship,  that  the  Adventure  had 
arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  twelve  months  ago, 
and  that  the  crew  of  one  of  her  boats  had  been  mur- 
dered and  eaten  by  the  people  of  New  Zealaiid;  so 
that  the  story  which  we  heard  in  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound  was  now  no  longer  a  mystery. 

We  had  light  airs  next  to  a  calm  till  ten  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  when  a  breeze  sprung  up  at  west,  and 
the  English  siiip,  which  was  to  windward,  bore  down 
to  us.  She  proved  to  be  the  True  Briton,  Captain 
Broadly,  from  China.  As  he  did  not  intend  to  touch 
at  the  Cape,  I  put  a  letter  onboard  him  for  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty. 

The  account  which  we  had  heard  of  the  Adfenture 
was  now  contirmed  to  us  by  this  ship.  We  also  got, 
from  on  board  her,  a  parcel  of  old  newspapers, 
which  were  new  to  us,  and  gave  us  some  amusement ; 
but  these  were  the  least  favours  we  received  from 
Captain  Broadly.  With  a  generosity  peculiar  to  the 
commanders  of  the  India  Company's  ships,  he  sent  us 
fresh  provisions,  tea,  and  other  articles  which  were 
very  acceptable,  and  deserve  from  me  this  public  ac« 
knowledgment.  In  the  afternoon  we  parted  com- 
pany.    The  True  Briton  stood  out  to  sea,  and  we  in 
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for  the  land,  having  a  very  fresh  gal©  at  west,  which 
split  our  fore  top-sail  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  bring  another  to  the  yard.  At  six  o'clock 
we  tacked  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  shore  ;  and, 
as  we  judged,  about  five  or  six  leagues  to  the  east  of 
Cape  Aguilas.  We  stood  off  till  midnight,  whon,  the 
wind  having  veered  round  to  the  south,  we  tacked, 
and  stood  along-shore  to  the  west.  The  wind  kept 
veering  more  and  more  in  our  f;ivour,  and  at  last  fixed 
at  E.  S.  E.  ;  and  blew  for  some  hours  a  perfect  hur- 
ricane. 

As  soon  as  the  storm  began  to  subside,  we  made  sail, 
and  hauled  in  for  the  land.  Next  day  at  noon,  the 
Table  Mountain  over  the  Cape  Town  bore  N.  E.  by 
E..  distant  nine  or  ten  leagues.  By  making  use  of 
this  bearing  and  distance  to  reduce  the  longitude  shewn 
by  the  watch  to  the  Cape  Town,  the  error  was  found 
to  be  no  more  than  18'  in  longitude,  which  was  too  far 
to  the  east.  Indeed  the  differencewe  found  between  it 
and  the  lunar  observations,  since  we  left  New  Zea- 
land, had  seldom  exceeded  half  a  degree,  and  always 
the  same  way. 

The  next  morning,  being  with  us  Wednesday,  the 
22d,  but  with  the  people  here  Tuesday  the  21st,  we 
anchored  in  Table  Bay,  where  we  found  several 
Dutch  ships  ;  some  French  ;  and  the  Ceres,  Captain 
Newte,  an  English  East  India  Company's  ship,  from 
China,  bound  directly  to  England,  by  whom  I  sent  a 
copy  of  the  jjreceding  part  of  this  journal,  some 
charts,  and  other  drawings  to  the  Admiralty. 

Before  we  had  well  got  to  an  anchor,  I  dispatched 
an  officer  to  acquaint  the  governor  with  our  arrival, 
and  to  request  the  necessary  stores  and  refreshments  *  . 
which  ware  readily  granted.  As  soon  as  the  officer 
came  back,  we  saluted  the  garrison  with  thirteen  guns, 
which  compliment  was  immediately  returned  with  an 
equal  number. 

I  now  learnt  that  the  Adventiir€  had  called  here. 
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on  her  return  ;  and  I  found  a  letter  from  Capt.  Fur- 
neaux,  acquainting  me  with  the  loss  of  his  boat,  and  of 
ten  of  his  best  men,  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  The 
captain,  afterwards,  on  my  arrival  in  England,  put 
into  my  hands  a  complete  narrative  of  bis  proceed- 
ings, from  the  time  of  our  second  and  final  separation, 
which  I  now  lay  before  the  public  in  the  following 
chapter. 
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Captain  Furneaux^s  Narrative  of  his  Proceedings, 
in  the  Adventure,  from  the  Time  he  was  separated 
from  the  Resolution,  to  his  Arriiml  in  England; 
including  Lieutenant  Burney''s  Report  concerning 
the  BoaVs  Crew  zcho  were  murdered  by  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Queen  Charlotte'' s  Sound, 

After  a  passage  of  fourteen  days  from  Amster- 
dam, we  made  the  coast  of  New  Zealand  near  the  Ta- 
ble Cape,  and  stood  along-shore  till  we  came  as  far  as 
Cape  Turnagain.  The  wind  then  began  to  blow  strong 
at  west,  with  heavy  squallsand  rain,  which  split  many 
of  our  sails,  and  blew  usoflthe  coast  for  three  days; 
in  which  time  we  parted  company  with  the  Resolution, 
and  never  saw  her  afterwards. 

*  On  the  4th  of  November,  we  again  got  in  shore, 
near  Cape  Palliser,  and  were  visited  by  a  number  of 
the  natives  in  their  canoes;  bringing  a  great  quantity 
of  cray-fish,  which  we  bout;ht  of  them  for  nails  and 
Otaheite  cloth.  The  next  day  it  blew  hard  from  W. 
N.  W,,  which  again  drove  us  oft'  the  coast,  and  ob- 
liged us  to  bring  to  for  two  days  ;  during  which  time 
it  blew  one  continual  gale  of  wind,  with  heavy  falls  of 
sleet.  By  this  time,  our  decks  were  very  leaky  ;  our 
beds  and  bedding  wet ;  and  several  of  our  people  c«m- 
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plaining  of  Colds  ;  so  that  we  began  to  despair  of  ever 
getting  into  Charlotte's  Sound,  or  joining  the  Reso- 
lution. 

On  the  6th,  being  to  the  north  of  the  cape,  the 
wind  atS.  W.,  and  blowing  strong,  we  bore  avvay  for 
some  bay  to  complete  our  water  and  wood,  being  in 
groat  want  of  both,  having  been  at  the  allowance  of 
one  quart  of  water  for  some  days  past:  and  even  that 
pittance  could  not  be  como  at  above    six   or  seven 
days  longer.     We  anchored  inTolaga  Bay  on  the  9th 
in  latitude  38^  21^S.,  longitude  ITS*"  37'east.     It  af- 
fords good  riding  with  the  wind  westerly,  and  regular 
soundings  from   eleven  to   five  fathoms,  stiff  muddy 
ground   across  the   bay  for  about  two  niilcs^.     It  is 
open  from  N.  N.  E.  to  E.  S.  E.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
easterly  winds  seldom  blow  hard  on  this  shore;  but 
when  they  do,  they  throw  in  a  great  sea,  so  that  if  it 
were  not  for  a  great  undertow,  together  with  a  large 
river  that  empties  itself  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  a 
ship  would  not  be  able  to  ride  here.     Wood  and  wa- 
ter are  easily  to  be  had,  except  when  it  blows  hard 
easterly.     The  natives  here  are  the  same  as  thos  3  at 
Charlotte's  Sound,   but  more  numerous,  and  seemed 
settled,  having  regular  plantations  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  other  roots,  which  are  very  good  ;  and  they  have 
plenty  of  cray  and  other  fish,  which  we  bought  of 
them  for  nails,   beads,  and  other  trifles,  at  an  easy 
rate.     In  one  of  their  canoes  we  observed  the  head 
of  a  woman  lying  in  state,  adorned  with  feathers  and 
other  ornaments.     It  had   the  appearance  of  being 
alive;  but,    on  examination,  we  found  it  dry,  being 
preserved  with  every  feature  perfect,  and  kept  as  the 
relic  of  some  deceased  relation. 

Having  got  about  ten  tons  of  water,  and  some 
wood,  wc  sailed  for  Charlotte's  Sound  on  the  12rh. 
We  were  no  sooner  out  than  the  wind  began  to  blow 
hard,  dead  on  the  shore,  so  that  we  could  not  clear 
the  land  on  either  tack.  This  obliged  us  to  bear  away 
ngaia  for  the  bay,  where  we  anchored  the  next  morn* 
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iug^  and  rode  ont  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind  at  E.  by 
S.5  which  threw  in  a  very  great  sea.  We  now  began 
to  fear  we  should  never  join  the  Resolution  ;  having 
reason  to  believe  she  was  in  Charlotte  Sound,  and  by 
this  time  ready  for  sea.  We  soon  found  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  we  could  get  any  water,  owing  to  the 
swell  setting  in  so  strongs  at  last,  however,  we 
were  able  to  go  onshore,  and  got  both  wood  and  wa- 
ter. 

Whilst  we  lay  here  we  were  employed  about  the 
rigging,  Avhich  was  much  damaged  by  the  constant 
gales  of  wind  we  had  met  with  since  we  made  the 
coast.  We  got  the  booms  down  on  the  decks,  and 
having  made  the  ship  as  snug  as  ])ossiblG,  sailed  again 
on  the  16th.  After  this  we  met  with  several  gales  of 
wind  off  the  mouth  of  the  Strait ;  and  continued  beat- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  till  the  30th,  when  we 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  favourable  wind,  which 
we  took  every  advantage  of,  and  at  last  got  safe  into 
our  desired  port.  W^e  saw  nothing  of  the  Resolution, 
and  began  to  doubt  her  safety  ;  but  on  going  ashore, 
we  discerned  the  place  where  she  had  erected  her 
tents  ;  and,  on  an  old  stump  of  a  tree  in  the  garden, 
observed  these  words  cvd  out,  ^'  Look  underneath." 
There  we  dug,  and  soon  found  a  bottle  corked  and 
waxed  down,  with  a  letter  in  it  from  Captain  Cook, 
signifying  their  arrival  on  the  3d  instant,  and  depar- 
ture on  the  24th  ;  and  that  they  intended  spending  a 
few  days  in  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  to  look  for 
US. 

W^e  immediately  set  about  getting  the  ship  ready 
for  sea  as  fast  as  possible ;  erected  our  tents ;  sent 
the  cooper  on  shore  t©  repair  the  casks ;  and  began  to 
unstow  the  hold  ;  to  get  at  thebread  that  was  in  butts, 
but  on  opening  them  found  a  great  quantity  of  it  en- 
tirely spoiled,  and  most  part  so  damaged,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  fix  our  copper  oven  on  shore  to  bake 
it  over  again,  which  undoubtedly  delayed  us  a  consi- 
derable time.     Whilst  we  lay  here,  the  inhabitants 
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•arae  on  board  as  before,  supplying  us  with  fish,  and 
other  things  of  their  own  manufacture,  which  we 
bought  of  them  for  nails,  &c.  and  appeared  very 
friendly,  though  twice  in  the  middle,  of  the  nii;ht  they 
came  to  the  tent,  with  an  intention  to  steal:  but  were 
discovered  before  they  could  get  any  thing  into  their 
possession. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  having  refitted  the  ship, 
completed  our  water  and  wood,  and  got  every  thin^ 
ready  for   sea,  we  sant  our  large  cutter,  with  Mr. 
Rowe,  a  midshipman,  and  the  boat's  crew,  to  gather 
wild  greens  for  the  ship's   company;  with  orders  to 
return   that  evening,  as  I  intended  to  sail  the  next 
morning.     But  on  the  boat's  not  returning  the  same 
evening,  nor  the  next  morning,  being  under  great  un, 
easiness  about  her,  I  hoisted  out  the  launch,    and  sent 
her  with  the  second  lieutenant,  Mr.  Burney,  manned 
with  the  boat's  crew  and  ten  marines,  in  search  of 
her.  ^  My  orders   to  Mr.  Burney  were   first  to  look 
well  into  East  Bay,  and  then  to  proceed  to  Grass 
Cove,  the  place  to  which  Mr.  Rowe  had  been  sent; 
and    if  he   heard  nothing   of  the  boat  there,  to  go 
farther  up  the  sound,  and  come  back  along  the  west 
shore.     As  Mr.  Rowe  had  left  the  ship  an  hour  be- 
fore the  time  proposed,    and  in  a  great  hurry,    I  was 
strongly  persuaded  tkat  his  curiosity  had  carried  him 
iiito  East  Bay,    none    in  our  ship  having  ever  been 
there;  or  else,   that  some  accident  had  happened  to 
the  boat,  either    by  going  a. drift  through  the  boat- 
keeper's  negligence,  or  hy  being   stove    among  the 
rocks.     This  was  almost  every  body's  opinion;  and 
on  thw  supposition,  the  carpenter's  mate  was  sent  in 
the  launch,  with  some  sheets  of  tin.     I  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  that  our  people  had  received  any  in- 
jury from  the  natives,   our  boats  having  frequently 
been  higher  up,  and  worse  provided.     How  much  f 
was  mistaken,  too  soon  appeared  ;  for  Mr.  Burney 
having  returned  about  eleven  o'clock  the  same  night 
made  his  report  of  a  horrible  scette  iadeed,  which  can! 
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not  be  better  described  than  in  his  own  words,  Schick 

now  follow. 

^'  On  the  18th,  we  left  the  ship  ;  and  having  a  ligiit 
breeze  in  our  favour,  we  soon  got  round  Long  Island, 
and  within  Long  Point.     1  examined  every  cove,  on 
the  larboard  hand,  as  we  went  along,  looking  well  all 
around  with  a  sp  v-glass,  which  1  took  for  that  purpose. 
At  half  past  onb,  we  stopped  at  a  beach  on  the  lett. 
hand  side  going  up  East  Bay,   to  boil  some  vi^ua  s 
as  we  brought  nothing  but  raw  meat  with  us.      W  hilst 
we  were  cooking,  I  saw  an   Indian  on  the  opposite 
shore,  running  along  a  beach  to   the  head  of  the  bay. 
Our  meat  being  drist,  we  got  into  the  boat  and  put 
off;  and,  in  a  short  time  arrived  at  the  head  of  this 
reach,  where  we  saw  an  Indian  settlement. 

"  As   we    drew    near,  some  of  the  Indians  came 
down  on  the  rocks,  and  waved  for  us  to  be  gone,  but 
seeing  we  disregarded  them,  they  altered  their  notes. 
Here  we  found  six  large  canoes  hauled   up  on  ttie 
beach,  most  of  them  double   ones,  and  a  great  many 
people  ;  thou-h  not  so  many   as  one  might  expect 
from  the  nuniber   of  houses  and  size   of  the  canoes 
Leaving  the  boat's  crew  to  guard  the  boat,  I  stepped 
a-shore  with  the  marines  (the  corporal  and  five  men}, 
and  searched  a  good  many  of  their  houses,  but  found 
nothing  to  give  me  any  suspicion.  Three  or  four  well- 
beaten  paths  led  farther  into  the  woods,  where  were 
many  more  houses ;  but  the  people  continuing  friend, 
ly    I  thought   it  unnecessary  to  continue  our  search. 
Coming  down  to  the  beach,  one  of   the  Indians   had 
brought  a  bundle  of  Hepatoos  (long  spears),  butsee- 
ins:  I  looked  very  earnestly  at  him,  he  put  them  on  the 
ground,   and  wa  ked  about  with  seeming  unconcern. 
Some  of  the  people  appearing  to  be  frightened,  Igave 
a  looking-glass  to  one,  and  a   large  nail  to  another. 
From  this  place  the  bay  ran,  as  nearly  as  1   could 
guess,  N.  N.  W.  a  good  mile,  where  it  ended  in  a 
lona    sandy   beach.     I  looked   all  around   with  the 
glas^  but  saw  no  boat,  canoe,  or  sign  of  inhabitant. 
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I  tUerefore  Contented  myself  with  firing  some  guns, 
whicli  I  had  done  in  every  cove  as  I  went  along. 

••-  1  now  kept  close  to  the  east  shore,  and  came  to 
another  settlement,  where  the  Indians  invited  us 
ashore.  I  enquirtd  of  them  about  the  boat,  but  they 
pretended  ignorance.  They  appeared  very  friendly 
here,  and  sold  us  some  fish.  Within  an  hour  after  we 
left  this  place,  in  a  small  beach  adjoining  to  Grass 
Cove,  we  saw  a  very  large  double  canoe  just  hauled  up, 
with  two  men  and  a  dog.  The  men,  on  seeing  us,  left 
their  canoe,  and  ran  up  into  the  woods.  This  gave  me 
reason  to  suspect  I  should  here  get  tidings  of  the  cut- 
ter. We  went  ashore,  and  searched  the  canoe,  where 
we  found  one  of  the  rullock-ports  of  the  cutter,  and 
some  shoes,  one  of  which  was  known  to  belong  to  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  one  of  our  midshipmen.  One  of  the  peo- 
ple, at  the  same  tim?,  brought  me  a  piece  of  meat, 
which  he  took  to  be  some  of  the  salt  meat  belonging 
to  the -cutter's  crew.  On  examining  this,  and  smelling 
to  it,  1  found  it  was  fresh.  Mr.  Fannin  (the  master) 
who  was  with  me,  supposed  it  was  dog's  tiesh,  and  I 
was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  for  I  still  doubted  their  be- 
ing cannibals.  But  we  were  soon  convinced  by  most 
horrid  and  undeniable  proof. 

A  great  many  baskets  (about  twenty)  lying  on  the 
beach  tied  up,  we  cut  them  open.  Some  were  full  of 
roasted  flesh,  and  some  of  fern-root,  which  serves 
them  for  bread.  On  farther  search,  we  found  more 
shoes,  and  a  hand,  which  we  immediately  knew  to  have 
belonijed  to  Thomas  Hill,  one  of  our  fore-castle  men, 
it  being  marked  T.  H.  with  an  Otaheite  tattow-in- 
strument.  J  went  with  some  of  the  people  a  little 
way  up  the  woods,  but  saw  nothing  else.  Coming 
down  again,  there  was  a  round  spot  covered  with  fresh 
earth,  about  four  feet  diameter,  where  something  had 
been  buried.  Having  no  spade,  we  began  to  dig  with 
a  cutlass  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  launched  the  canoe 
with  intent  to  destroy  her  ;  but  seeing  a  great  smoke 
ascending  over  the  nearest  hill,  I  got  all  the  people 
x2 
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into  the  boat,  and  made  what  haste  I  could  to  be  witk 
them  before  5iin-set. 

"  On  opening  the  next  bay,  \vhich  was  Grass  Cove, 
we  saw  four  canoes,  one  single  and  three  double  ones, 
and  ii  great  many  people  on  the  beach,  who,  on  our 
approach,  retreated  +o  a  sn^all  hill,  within  a  ship's 
length  of  the  water-side,  where  they  stood  talking  to 
us.  A  Jarge  lire  was  on  the  top  of  the  high  land,  be- 
yond the  woods,  from  whence,  all  the  way  down  the 
hill,  the  place  was  thronged  like  a  fair.  As  we  came 
in,  I  ordereii  a  musquetoon  to  be  fired  at  one  of  the 
canoes,  suspecting  they  might  be  full  of  men  lying 
down  in  the  bottom  ;  for  they  were  all  afloat,  but  no 
body  was  seen  in  them.  The  savages  on  the  little  hill 
still  kept  hallooing,  and  makinii  eigns  for  us  to  land. 
Ilowevei*,  as  soon  as  we  got  close  in,  we  all  fired. 
Theiirst  volky  did  not  seem  to  affect  them  much  ;  but 
on  the  second,  they  began  to  scramble  away  as  fast  as 
they  could,  some  of  them  howling.  We  continued 
firing  as  long  as  we  could  see  the  glimpse  of  any  of 
them  through  the  bushes.  Amongst  the  Indians  were 
two  very  stout  men,  who  never  offered  to  move  till 
they  found  them^elyes  forsaken  by  their  companions; 
and  then  they  marched  away  with  great  composure 
and  deliberation  ;  their  pridv  not  suffering  them  to 
run.  One  of  then),  ho  /ever,  got  a  fall,  and  either  lay 
there,  or  crawled  off  on  all  fours.  The  other  got 
dear,  without  any  apparent  hurt.  I  then  landed 
with  the  marines,  and  Mr.  Fannin  staid  to  guard 
the  boat. 

"  On  the  beach  were  two  bundles  of  celery, 
which  had  been  gathered  for  loading  the  cutter.  A 
broken  oar  was  stuck  upright  in  the  ground,  to  which 
the  natives  had  tied  their  canoes  ;  a  proof  that  the 
attack  bad  been  made  here.  1  then  searched  all  along 
at  the  back  of  the  beach,  to  seeif  the  cutter  was  there. 
We  found  no  boat,  but  instead  of  her,  such  a  shock- 
ing scene  of  carnage  and  barbarity  as  can  never  be 
mentioned  or  thought  of  but  with  horror;  for  th« 
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keads,  hearts,  and  lungs  of  several  of  our  people  were 
seen  lying  on  the  beach,  and,  at  a  little  distance,  the 
dogs  gnawing  their  intrails. 

''Whilst  we  remained  almost stupified  on  the  spot^ 
Mr.  Fannin  called  to  us  that  he  heard  the  savages  ga- 
thering together  in  the  woods ;  on  which  I  returned 
to  the  boat,  and  hauling  along-side  tlie  canoes,  we 
demolished  three  of  them.  Whilst  this  was  transact- 
ing, the  fire  on  the  top  of  the  hill  disappeared ;  and 
we  could  hear  the  Indians  in  the  woods  at  high  words ; 
I  suppose  quarrelling  whether  or  no  they  should  at- 
tack us,  and  try  to  save  their  canoes.  It  now  grew 
dark,  I  therefore  just  stepped  out,  and  looked  once 
more  behind  the  beach  to  see  if  the  cutter  had  been 
hauled  up  in  the  bushes  ;  but  seeing  nothing  of  her 
returned,  and  put  off.  Our  whole  force  would  have 
been  barely  sufficient  to  have  gone  up  the  hill  ;  and  to 
have  ventured  with  half  (for  half  must  have  been  left 
to  guard  the  boat)  would  have  been  fool -hardi- 
ness. 

''  As  we  opened  the  upper  part  of  the  sound,  we 
saw  a  very  large  fire  about  three  or  four  miles  higher 
up,  which  formed  a  complete  oval,  reaching  from  the 
top  of  a  hill  down  almost  to  the  water-side,  the  mid. 
die  space  being  inclosed  all  round  by  the  fire,  like  a 
hedge.     I  consulted  with  Mr.  Fannin,   and  we  wer« 
both  of  opinion  that  we  could  expect  to  reap  no  other 
advantage  than  the  poor  satisfaction  of  killing  some 
more  of  the  savages.     At  leaving  Grass  Cove,  we  had 
fired  a  general  volley  towards  where  we  heard  the  In- 
dians talking  ;  but,  by  going  in  and  out  of  the  boat, 
the  arms  had  got  wet,  and  four  pieces  missed  fire. 
What  was  still  worse,  it  began  to  rain  ;  our  ammuni- 
tion was  more  than  half  expended,  and  we  left  six 
large  canoes  behind  us  in  one  place.     With  so  many 
disadvantages,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  pro- 
ceed, where  nothing  could  be  hoped  for  but  revenge. 
''  Coming  between  two  round  islands,  situated  to 
the  southward  of  East  Bay,  we  imagined  we  heard 
x3 
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somebody  calling ;  we  lay  on  our  oars,  and  listened, 
but  heard  ho  more  of  it ;  we  hallooed  several  times, 
but  to  little  purpose  ;  the  poor  souls  were  far  enough 
out  of  hearing,  and  indeed,  I  think  it  some  comfort 
to  reflect,  that  in  all  probability  every  man  of  them 
must  have  been  killed  on  the  spot." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Burney's  report ;  and  to  complete  the 
account  of  this  tragical  transaction,  it  may  not  be  nn- 
necessary  to  mention,  that  the  people  in  the  cutter 
were  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  Woodhonse,  Francis  Murphy, 
quarter-master ;  William  Facey,  Thomas  Hill,  Mi- 
chael Bell,  and  Edward  Jones,  forecastle  men, 
John  Cavanaugh,  and  Thomas  Milton,  belonging  to 
the  after-guard  ;  and  James  Seviliey,  the  captain's 
man,  being  ten  in  all.  Most  of  these  were  of  our  very 
best  seamen,  the  stoutest  and  most  healthy  people  in  the 
ship.  Mr.  Burniy's  party  brought  on  board  two 
hands,  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Rowe,  known  by  a  hurt 
he  had  received  on  it;  the  other  to  Thomas  Hill,  as 
before  mentioned  ;  and  the  head  of  the  Captain's  ser- 
vant- These,  with  more  of  the  remains,  were  tied  in 
a  hammock,  and  thrown  over-board,  with  ballast  and 
shot  sufficient  to  sink  iL  None  of  their  arms  nor 
cluaths  were  found,  except  part  of  a  pair  of  trowsers, 
a  frock,  and  six  shoes,  no  two  of  them  being  fel- 
lows, 

f  am  not  inclined  to  think  this  was  any  premeditat- 
ed plan  of  these  savages  ;  for,  the  morning  Mr.  Rowe  • 
left  the  ship,  he  met  two  canoes,  which  came  down 
and  staid  all  the  forenoon  in  Ship  Cove.  It  might 
probably  happen  from  some  quarrel  which  was  decided 
on  the  spot,  or  the  fairness  of  the  opportunity  might 
tejnpt  them,  our  people  being  so  incautious,  and 
thinking  themselves  too  secure.  Another  thing  which 
encouraged  the  Nii\^  Zealanders,  was,  they  were  sen- 
sible that  a  gua  was  not  infallible,  that  they  sometimei 
missed,  and  that,  when  discharged,  they  must  b? 
Jloaded  before  they  could  be  used  again,  which  time 
they  knew  how  to  take  advantage  oL     After  their 
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success,  I  imagine  there  was  a  general  meeting  on  the 
east  side  of  the  sound.  The  Indians  of  Sha^  Cove 
were  there  ;  this  we  knew  by  a  cock  which  was  in 
one  of  the  canoes,  and  by  a  long  single  canoe,  which 
some  of  our  people  had  seen  four  days  before  in  Shag 
Cove,  where  they  had  been  with  Mr.  Rowe  in  the  cat. 
ter. 

We  were  detained  in  the  Sound  by  contrary  winds 
four  days  after  this  melancholy  affair  happened,  du- 
ring which  time  we  saw  none  of  the  inhabitants. 
What  is  very  remarkable,  1  had  been  several  times  up 
in  the  same  cove  with  Captain  Cook,  and  never  saw 
the  least  sign  of  an  inhabitant,  except  some  deserted 
towns,  which  appeart^d  as  if  they  had  not  been  occu- 
pied for  several  years  ;  and  yet,  when  Mr.  Burney 
entered  the  Cove,  he  was  of  opinion  there  could  not 
be  less  than  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thausand  people. 
I  doubt  not,  had  they  been  apprized  of  his  coming, 
they  would  have  attacked  him.  From  these  consi- 
derations, I  thought  it  imprudent  to  send  a  boat  up 
again ;  as  we  were  convinced  there  was  not  the  least 
probability  of  any  of  our  people  being  alive. 

On  the  23d,  we  weighed  and  made  sail  out  of  the 
Sound,  and  stood  to  the  eastward  to  get  clear  of  th^ 
straits  ;  which  we  accomplished  the  same  evening,  but 
were  baffled  for  two  or  three  days  with  light  winds, 
before  we  could  clear  the  coast.  We  then  stood  to  the 
S.  S.  E.  till  we  got  into  the  latitude  of  56"*  south, 
%vithout  any  thing  remarkable  happening,  having 
a  great  swell  from  the  soutliward.  At  this  time  the 
winds  began  to  blow  strong  from  the  S.  W.,  and  the 
weather  to  be  very  cold  ;  and  as  the  shtip  was  low  and 
deep  laden,  the  sea  made  a  continual  breech  over  her, 
which  kept  us  always  wet  ;  and  by  her  straining, 
very  few  of  the  people  were  dry  in  bed  or  on  deck, 
having  no  shelter  to  keep  the  sea  from  them. 

The  birds  were  the  only  companions  we  had  in  this 
Tast  ocean ,  except,  now  and  then,  we  saw  a  whale  or 
porpoise  ;  anjd  sometimes  a  seal  or  two,  and  a  few 
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ptingnins.  In  the  latitude  of  58*  S.,  longitude  ^iS^^ 
east,  we  fell  in  with  some  ice  ;  and,  every  day,  saw 
more  or  less,  we  then  standing  to  the  east.  We  found 
a  very  strong  current  setting  to  the  eastward  ;  for  by 
the  time  wc  were  abreast  of  Cape  Horn,  being  in  the 
latitude  of  61*  S.,  the  ship  was  a-head  of  our  account 
eight  degrees.  We  were  very  little  more  than  a 
month  from  Cape  Palliser  in  New  Zealand  to  Cape 
Horn,  which  is  an  hundred  and  twenty-one  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  had  continual  westerly  winds  from 
S.  W.  to  N.  W.,  with  a  great  sea  following. 

On  opening  some  casks  of  pease  and  flour,  that  had 
been  stowed  on  the  coals,  we  found  them  very  muck 
damaged,  and  not  eatable  ;  so  thought  it  most  pru- 
dent to  make  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  first  to 
stand  into  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Cape  Circum- 
cision. After  being  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Horn, 
we  found  the  winds  did  not  blow  so  strong  from  the 
westward  as  usual,  butcamenyore  from  the  north, which 
brought  on  thick  f^ggy  weather  ;  so  that  for  several 
days  together  we  could  not  be  able  to  get  an  observa- 
tion, or  see  the  least  «ign  of  the  sun.  This  weather 
lasted  above  a  month,  being  then  among  a  great  many 
islands  of  ice,  which  kept  us  constaritly  on  the  look, 
out,  for  fear  of  running  foul  of  them,  and,  being  a 
single  ship,  made  us  more  attentive.  By  this  time  our 
people  began  to  complain  of  colds  and  pains  in  their 
limbs,  which  obliged  me  to  haul  to  the  northward  to 
the  latitude  of  54°  S.  ;  but  we  still  continued  to  have 
the  same  sort  of  weather^  though  we  had  oftener  an 
^opportunity  of  obtaining  observations  for  the  lati- 
tude. 

After  getting  into  the  latitude  above  mentioned,  1 
steered  to  the  e  ist,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  the 
land  laid  down  by  Bouvet.  As  we  advanced  to  the 
eastj  the  islands   of  ice  became  more  numerous  and 


*  About  147  west  lungitude,  as  1  irckon. 
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dangerous ;  they  being  much  smaller  than  they  used 
to  be ;  and  the  nights  began  to  be  dark. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  being  then  in  the  latitude  of 
54°  4' S.  longitude  13°  E.,  which  is  the  latitude  of  Bou- 
Tct's  discovery,  and  half  a  degree  to  the  eastward  of 
it,  and  not  seeing  the  least  sign  of  land,  either  now  or 
since  we  have  been  in  this  parallel,  I  gave  over  look- 
ing for  it,  and  hauled  away  to  the  northward.  As 
our  last  track  to  the  southward  was  within  a  few  de- 
grees of  Bouvet's  discovery  in  the  longitude  assigned 
to  it,  and  about  three  or  four  degrees  to  the  south- 
"ward,  should  there  be  any  laiid  thereabout,  it  must  be 
a  very  inconsiderable  island.  But  I  believe  it  was 
nothing  but  ice  :  as  we,  in  our  first  setting  out, 
thought  we  had  seen  land  several  times,  but  it  proved 
to  be  high  islands  of  ice  at  the  back  of  the  large 
£elds;  and  as  it  was  thick  foggy  weather  when  Mr. 
Bouvet  fell  in  with  it,  he  might  very  easily  nastake 
them  for  land. 

On  the  seventh,  being  in  the  latitude  of  48"  30'  S.^ 
longitude  14"  26'  E.,  saw  two  large  islands  of 
ice. 

On  the  17th,  made  the  land  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hop€,  and  on  the  19th  anchored  in  Table  Bay,  where 
wc  found  Commodore  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  with  his 
Majesty's  ships  Salisbury  and  Sea-horse.  I  saluted 
the  Commodore  with  thirteen  guns  ;  and,  soon  after, 
the  garrison  with  the  same  number  ;  the  former  re- 
turned the  salute,  as  usual,  with  two  guns  less,  and 
tlie  latter  with  an  equal  number. 

On  the  24th,  Sir  Edward  Hughes  sailed  with  the 
Salisbury  and  Sea-horse  for  the  East  Indies ;  but  i 
remained  refitting  the  ship  and  refreshing  the  people 
till  the  16th  of  April,  when  I  sailed  for  England,  and 
on  the  14th  of  July  anchored  at  Spithead. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Transactions  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  /  with  an  Ac' 
count  of  some  Discoveries  made  hy  the  FreHch ; 
and  the  Arrival  of  the  Ship  at  St,  Helena, 

I  NOW  resume  my  own  Journal,  which  Captain 
Furneaux's  interesting  narrative,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  had  obliged  me  to  suspend. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Iw  ent  on  shore,  and  waited  on  the  Governor, 
Baron  Plettenberg,  and  other  principal  officers,  who 
received,  and  treated  us,  with  the  greatest  politeness, 
contributing  all  in  their  power  to  make  it  agreeable. 
And',  as  there  are  few  people  more  obliging  to 
strangers  than  the  Dutch  in  general ;  at  this  place, 
and  refreshments  of  all  kinds  are  no  where  to  be  got 
in  such  abundance,  we  enjoyed  some  real  repose,  after 
the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage. 

The  good  treatment  which  strangers  meet  with  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  necessity  of  breathing  a 
little  fresh  air,  has  introduced  a  custom,  not  common 
any  where  else  (at  least  I  have  no  where  seen  it  so 
strictly  observed),  which  is,  for  all  the  officers,  who 
can  be  spared  out  of  the  ship,  to  reside  on  shore.  We 
followed  this  custom.  Myself,  the  two  Mr.  Forsters, 
and  Mr.  Sparrman,  took  up  our  abode  with  Mr. 
Brandt,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  English,  by 
his  obliging  readiness  to  serve  them.  My  first  care, 
after  my  arrival,  was  to  procure  fresh-baked  bread, 
fresh  meat,  greens,  and  wine,  for  those  who  remained 
on  board  ;  and  being  provided,  every  day  during  our 
stay,  with  thes?  articles,  they  were  soon  restored  to 
their  usual  strength.  We  had  only  three  men  on 
board  whom  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  on 
shore  for  the  recovery  of  their  health  ;  and  for  these 
I  procured  quarters,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  stivers,  or 
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half  a  crown,  per  day,  for  which  they  were  provided 
with  victuals,  drink,  and  lodging. 

We  now  went  to  work  to  supply  all  oar  defects. 
For  this  purpose,  by  permission,  we  erected  a  tent  on 
shore,  to  which  we  sent  our  casks  and  sails  to  be  re- 
paired. We  also  struck  the  yards  and  topmasts,  in 
order  to  overhaul  the  rigging,  which  we  found  in  so 
bad  a  condition,  that  almost  every  thing,  except  the 
standing  rigging,  was  obliged  to  be  replaced  with  new, 
and  that  was  purchased  at  a  most  exorbitant  price. 
In  the  article  of  naval  stores,  the  Dutch  here,  as  well 
as  at  Batavia,  take  a  shameful  advantage  of  the  dis- 
tress of  foreigners. 

That  our  rigging,  sails,  &c.  should  be  worn  out, 
will  not  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  known,  that  dur- 
ing this  circumnavigation  of  tlie  globe,  that  is,  from 
our  leaving  this  place  to  our  return  to  it  again,  we 
had  sailed  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  leagues;  an 
extent  of  voyage  nearly  e^ial  to  three  times  the  equa- 
torial circumference  of  the  earth,  and  which,  Iappre« 
head,  was  never  sailed  by  any  ship  in  the  same  space 
of  time  before.  And  yet,  in  all  this  great  run,  which 
had  been  made  in  all  latitudes  between  9°  and  71,  we 
sprung  neither  low-masts,  top-mast,  lower,  nor  top- 
sail yard,  nor  so  much  as  broke  a  lower  or  top-mast 
shroud;  which,  with  the  great  care  and  abilities  of  my 
officers,  must  be  owing  to  the  good  properties  of  our 
ship. 

One  of  the  French  ships  which  were  at  anchor  in 
the  bay,  was  the  Ajax  Indiaman,  bound  to  Pondi- 
cherry,  commanded  by  Captain  Crozet.  He  had  been 
second  in  command  with  Captain  Morion,  who  sailed 
from  this  place  with  two  ships,  in  March  1772,  as 
hath  been  already  mentioned.  Instead  of  going  from 
hence  to  America,  as  was  said,  he  stood  away  for  New 
Zealand ;  where,  in  the  Bay  of  Isles,  he  and  some  of 
his  people  were  killed  by  the  inhabitants.  Captain, 
Crozet,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  returned  by 
t!ie  way  of  the  Phillipine  Isles,  with  the  two  ships,  ta 
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the  island  of  Mauritius.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  spirit  of  discovery,  and  to  have 
abilities.  In  a  very  obliging  manner  he  communi- 
cated to  me  a  chart  wherein  were  delineated  not  only 
his  own  discoTcries,  but  also  that  of  Captain  Kergue- 
len,  which  I  found  laid  down  in  the  very  situation 
where  we  searched  for  it ;  so  that  I  can  by  no  means 
conceive  how  both  we  and  the  Adventure  missed  it. 

Besides  this  land,  which  Captain  Crozet  told  us  'vvas 
a  long  but  very  narrow  island,  extending  east  and  west, 
Captain  Morion,  in  about  the  latitude  of  48°  south, 
and  from  16°  to  30°  of  longitude  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  discovered  six  islands  which  were  high 
and  barren.  These,  together  with  some  islands  lyin^ 
between  the  line  and  the  southern  tropic  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  were  the  principal  discoveries  made-  in  this 
voyage,  the  account  of  which,  we  were  told,  was 
ready  for  publication. 

By  Captain  Crozet's  chart  it  appeared,  that  a  voy- 
age had  been  made  by  the  French  across  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean  in  1769,  under  the  command  of  one 
Captain  Surville ;  who,  on  condition  of  his  attempt- 
ing discoveries^  had  obtained  leave  to  make  a  trading 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Peru.  He  fitted  out,  and  took 
in  a  cargo,  in  some  part  of  the  East  Indies  ;  proceed- 
ed by  way  of  the  Philiipine  Isles;  passed  near  New 
Britain  ;  and  discovered  some  land  in  the  latitude  of 
10°  S.,  longitude  158°  east,  to  which  he  gave  his  own 
name.  From  hence  he  steered  to  the  south  ;  passed, 
but  a  few  degrees,  to  the  west  of  New  Caledonia ;  fell 
in  with  New  Zealand  at  its  northern  extremity,  and 
put  into  Doubtful  Bay,  where,  it  seems,  he  was,  when 
I  paf?sed  it,  on  my  former  voyage  in  the  Endeavour. 
From  New  Zealand  Captain  Surville  steered  to  the 
east,  between  the  latitude  of  35'^  and  41°  south,  until 
he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  America  ;  where,  in  the  port 
of  Callao,  in  attempting  to  land,  he  was  drowned. 

These  voyages  of  the  French,  though'  undertakea 
by  private  a  J  venturers,  have  contributed  •jomethinjf 
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idwards  exploring  the  Southern  Ocean*  That  of 
Captain  Surville  clears  up  a  mistake  which  I  VFas  led 
into,  in  iraajiining  the  shoals  ott"  the  west  end  of  New 
Caledonia,  to  extend  to  the  west  as  far  as  New  Hol- 
land, it  proves  that  there  is  an  open  sea  in  that  space, 
'  and  that  wo  saw  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  that  coun- 
try. 

From  the  same  gentlemen  we  learnt,  that  the  ship 
which  had  been  at  Otaheite  before  oar  first  arrival 
there  this  voyage,  was  from  Nevv  Spain  ;  and  that,  in 
her  return,  she  had  discovered  some  islands  in  the  lat- 
itude of  32°  S.,  and  under  the  meridian  of  1jO°  W, 
Some  other  islands,  said  to  be  discovered  by  the  Spa- 
niards, appeared  on  this  chart;  but  Captain  Crozet 
seemed  to  think  they  were  inserted  from  no  good  au- 
thorities. 

We  were  likewise  informed  of  a  later  voyage  un- 
dertaken by  the  French,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Kerguelen,  which  had  ended  much  to  the  disgrace 
of  that  commander. 

While  we  lay  in  Table  Bay,  several  foreign  ships 
put  in  and  out^  bound  to  and  from  India,  viz.  Eng- 
lish, French,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  three  Spanish  fri- 
gates, two  of  them  going  to,  and  one  coming  from 
Manilla.  It  is  but  very  lately  that  the  Spanish  ships 
have  touched  here;  and  these  were  the  first  that  were 
allowed  the  same  privileges  as  other  European  friendly 
nations. 

On  examining  our  rudder,  the  pintles  were  found 
to  be  loose,  and  we  were  obliged  to  unhang  it,  and 
take  it  on  shore  to  repair.  We  were  also  delayed  for 
want  of  caulkers  to  caulk  the  ship,  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  be  done  before  we  put  to  sea.  At 
length  I  obtained  two  workmen  from  one  of  the  Dutch 
ships  ;  and  the  Button  English  East  Indiaman  coming 
in  from  Bengal,  Captain  Rice  obliged  me  with  two 
more ;  so  that  by  the  26th  of  April  this  work  was 
finished :  and  having  get  on  board  all  necessary 
stores,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  provisiout  «,nd  waterj 
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we  took  leave  of  the  governor  and  other  principal  of- 
ficers and  the  next  morning  repaired  on  board.  Soon 
after  the  wind  coming  fair,  we  weighed  and  put  to  sea; 
as  did  also  the  Spanish  frigate  Juno,  from  Manilla,  a 
Danish  Indiaman,  and  the  Dutton. 

As  soon  as  we  were  under  sail,  we  saluted  the  gar- 
rison with  thirteen  guns  ;  which  compliment  was  im, 
mediately  returned  with  the  same  number.  The  Spa- 
nish frigate  and  Danish  Indiaman  both  saluted  us  as 
we  passed  them,  and  I  returned  each  salute  with  an 
equal  number  of  guns.  When  we  were  clear  of  tke 
bay  the  Danish  ship  steered  for  the  East  Indies,  the 
Spanish  frigate  for  Europe,  and  we  and  the  Dutton 
for  St.  Helena. 

Depending  on  the  goodness  of  Mr.  KendalPs 
watch,  I  resolved  to  try  to  make  the  island  by  a  di- 
rect course.  For  the  first  six  days,  that  is,  till  we  got 
into  the  latitude  of  27°  S.,  longitude  11°  |  west  of  the 
cape,  the  winds  were  southerly  and  S.  E.  After  this 
we  had  variable  lifijht  airs  for  two  days  ;  they  were 
succeeded  by  a  wind  at  S.  E.  which  continued  to  the 
island,  except  a  part  of  one  day,  when  it  wasatN.  E. 
In  general  the  wind  blew  faint  all  the  passage,  which 
made  it  longer  than  common. 

At  day-break  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May, 
we  saw  the  island  of  St.  Helena  at  the  distance  of 
fourteen  leagues  ;  and  at  midnight  anchored  in  the 
road  before  the  town,  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  island. 
At  sun-rise  the  next  morning,  the  castle,  and  also  the 
Dutton,  saluted  us,  each  with  thirteen  guns;  on  ray 
landing,  soon  after,  I  was  saluted  by  the  castle  with 
the  same  number,  and  each  of  the  salutes  was  returned 
by  the  ship. 

Governor  Skettowe,  and  the  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  island,  received  and  treated  me,  during  my  stay, 
with  the  greatest  politeness ;  by  shewing  me  every 
kind  of  civility  in  their  power. 

Whoever  views  St.  Helena  in  its  present  state,  and 
can  but  conceive  what  it  must  have  been  originally. 
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will  not  hastily  charge  the  inhabitants  with  wltit  of  in- 
dustry.* Though,  perhaps,  they  might  apply  it  to 
more  advantage,  were  more  land  appropriated  to 
planting  of  corn,  vegetables,  roots,  &c.  instead  of  be- 
ing laid  out  in  pasture,  which  is  the  present  mode* 
But  this  is  not  likely  to  happen,  so  long  as  the 
greatest  part  of  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  company 
and  their  servants.  Without  industrious  planters* 
this  island  can  never  flourish,  and  be  in  a  condition  to 
supply  the  shipping  with  the  necessary  refresh- 
ments. 

Within  these  three  years  a  new  church  has  been 
built ;  some  other  new  buildings  were  in  hand  ;  a  com- 
inodious  landing-place  for  boats  has  been  made  ;  and 
several  other  improvements,  which  add  both  strength 
and  beauty  to  the  place. 

During  our  stay  here,  we  finished  some  necessary 
repairs  of  the  ship,  which  we  had  not  time  to  do  at 
the  Cape.  We  also  filled  all  our  empty  water-casks  ; 
and  the  crew  were  served  with  fresh  beef,  purchased 
at  five-pence  per  pound.  Their  beef  is  exceedingly 
good,  and  is  the  only  refreshment  to  be  had  worth 
mentioning. 

By  a  series  of  observations  made  at  the  Cape  Town  ; 
and  at  James  Fort  in  St.  Helena,  at  the  former  by 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon,  and  at  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Maskelyne,  the  present  astronomer  royal,  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  between  these  two  places  is  24" 
12'  15",  only  two  miles  more  than  Mr.  Kendall's 
watch  made.  The  lunar  observations  made  by  Mr, 
Wales,  before  we  arrived  at  the  island,  and  after  we 
left  it,  and  reduced  to  it  by  the  watch,  gave  5°  51'  for 
the  longitude  of  James  Fort ;  which  is  only  five 
miles  more  west  than  it  is  placed  by  Mr.  Maskelyne. 


*  In  the  account  given  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  narrative  of  my 
former  voyage,  1  find  some  mistakes.     Its  inhabitants  are  far  from 
exercising  a  wanton  cruelty  over  their  slaves  ;  and  they  have  had 
wheel  carriages  and  porters'  knots  for  many  years. 
Y  2 
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In  like  manner  the  longitude  of  the  Cape  Town  was 
found  within  5'  of  the  truth.  I  mention  this  to  shew 
ho\7  near  the  longitude  of  places  maj/  be  found  by  the 
lunar  method,  even  at  sea,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
ffood  watch. 


CHAP.  X. 


Passage  frvm  St.  Helena  to  the  Wester^  Islands, 
mth  a  Description  of  the  Island  of  Ascension  and 
J^ernaftdo  Noronha. 

On  the  21st  in  the  evening,  I  took  leave  of  the 
governor,  and  repaired  on  board.  Upon  my  leaving 
the  shore,  I  was  saluted  with  thirteen  guns  ;  and  upon 
iny  getting  under  sail,  with  the  Dutton  in  company, 
1  was  saluted  with  thirteen  more  ;  both  of  which  I  re- 
turned. 

After  leaving  St.  Helena,  the  Dutton  was  ordered 
to  steer  N.  W.  hy  W.  or  N.  W.  by  compass,  in  or. 
der  to  avoid  falling  in  with  Ascension;  at  which 
island.  It  was  said,  an  illicit  trade  was  carried  on  be- 
t^veen  th  officers  of  the  India  Company's  ships,  and 
some  vessels  from  North  America,  who,  of  late  years, 
had  frequented  the  island  on  pretence  of  fishing 
whalf-s  or  cafcaing  turtle,  when  their  real  design  was 
to  wait  the  co.ning  of  the  India  ships.  In  order  to 
prevent  their  homeward-bound  ships  from  falling  in 
with  these  smuggh-rs,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  this  illicit 
trade,  the  Dutfon  nas  ordered  to  steer  thf  course 
above  mentioned,  till  to  the  northward  of  Ascension. 
1  kept  company  with  this  ship  till  the  24th,  wh.n, 
after  putting  a  packet  on  board  her  for  the  Admiral. 
ty^  we  parted  ;  she  continuing  her  course  to  the  N. 
W.,  and  I  steering  for  Ascension. 

In  the  morning  of  the  28th  I  made  the  island  ;  and 
the  same  evening  anchored  in  Cross  Hay  on  the  N. 
W.  side,  in  ten  fathoms  water,  the  bottom  a  fine  saad. 
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and  half  a  mile  from  the  ?hore.     The  Cross  Hill,  so 
called  on  account  of  across,  or  flag.staff  erected  upon 
it,  bore  by  compass  S.  38°  East;  and  the   two  ex- 
treme points  of   the  bay  extended   from    N.  E.   to 
S.  W.    We  remained  here  till  the  evening  of  the  31st, 
and  notwithstanding  we  had  several  parties  out  every 
ni^ht,  we  got  but  twenty-four  turtle,  it  being  rather 
too  late  in  the  season ;  however,  as  they  weighed  be- 
tween four  or   five  hundred  pounds  each,  we  thought 
ourselves  not  ill  off.     We  might  have  had  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fish  in  general ;  especially  of  that  sort  caU 
led  Old  Wives,  I  have  no  where  seen  such  abundance. 
There  were  also  cavalies,   congor  eels,   and  various 
other  sorts  ;  but  the  catching  of  any  of  these  was  not 
attended   to,    the    object   being    turtle.      1  here  are 
abundance  of  goats,  and  aquatic  birds,  such  as  men 
of  war  and  tropic  birds,  boobies,  &c. 

The  island  of  Ascension  isaboutten  miles  in  length, 
in  the  direction  of  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  about  five  or 
six  in  breadth.     It  shews  a  surface  composed  of  bar- 
ren  hills  and  vallies,  on  the  most  of  which  not  ashruo 
or  plant  is  to  be  seen  for  several  miles,  and  where  we 
found  nothing  but  stones  and  sand,   or  rather  flags 
and  ashes;  an  indubitable  sign  that  the  isle,  at  some 
remote  time,  has  been  destroyed  by  a  volcano,  which 
has  thrown  up  vast  heaps  of  stones,  and  even  hills. 
Between  these  heaps  of  stones  we  found  a  smooth  even 
surface,  composed  of  ashes  and  sand,   and  very  good 
travelling  upon  it ;  but  one  may  as  easily  walk  over 
broken  glass  bottles  as  over  the  stones.     If  the  foot 
deceives  vou,  you  are  sure  to  be  cut  or  lamed,  which 
happened  to  some  of  our  people.   A  high  mountain  at 
the  S.  E.  end  of  the  isle  seems  to  be  left  in  its  original 
state,  and  to  have  escaped  the  general  destruction.  Its 
soil  is  a  kind  of  white  marl,  which  yet  retains  its  ve- 
getative  qualities,   and  produceth  a  kind  of  purslain, 
spurg,  and  one  or  two  grasses.     On  these  the  goats 
Eubsist,  and  it  is  at  this  part  of  the  isle  where  they  are 
y3 
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to  ho  found,  as  also  land-crabs,  which  are  said  to  bf& 
Very  good. 

1  was  told,  that  about  this  part  of  the  isle  is  some 
very  good  land  on  which  rnic^bt  be  raised  many  ne- 
cessary articles;  and  some  have  bern  at  the  trouble 
of  sowing  turnips  and  other  useful  vegetables  I 
was  also  told  there  is  a  fine  spring  in  a  valley  which 
disjoins  tvvo  hills  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  abov« 
mentioned  ;  besides  great  quantities  of  fresh  water  in 
holes  in  the  rocks,  which  the  person  who  gave  me 
this  information,  believed  was  collected  from  rains. 
But  these  supplies  of  water  can  only  bi'  of  use  to  the 
traveller;  ©r  to  those  who  m?,y  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  shipwrecked  on  the  island  ;  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  fate  of  some  not  long  ago,  as  appeared  hy 
the  remains  of  a  wreck  we  found  on  the  N,  E.  side. 
By  wha-t  we  could  judge,  she  seemed  to  have  been 
a  vessel  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  bur- 
then. 

AVhile  we  lay  in  the  road,  a  sloop  of  a»bont  seventy 
tons  burthen  came  to  an  anchor  by  us.  Sht^  belonged 
to  New  York,  which  place  she  1<  ft  in  February,  and 
having  been  to  the  Coast  of  Guinea  with  a  cargo  of 
goods,  was  come  here  to  take  in  turtle  to  carry  to 
Barbadoes.  This  was  the  story  which  the  Master, 
whose  name  was  Greves,  was  pleased  to  tell,  and 
which  may,  in  part,  be  true.  But  I  believe  the 
chief  view  of  his  coming  here,  was  the  expectation  of 
meeting  with  some  of  the  India  ships.  He  had  been 
in  the  island  near  a  week,  and  had  got  on  board 
twenty  turtle.  A  sloop,  belonging  to  Bermuda,  had 
sailed  but  a  few  days  before  with  one  hundred  and 
five  on  board,  which  was  as  many  as  she  could  take 
in ;  but  having  turned  several  more  on  the  different 
sandy  beaches,  they  had  ripped  open  their  bellies, 
taken  out  the  eggs,  and  left  their  carcasses  to  putrify  ; 
an  act  as  inhuman  as  injurious  to  those  who  came  after 
them.  Part  of  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  inte« 
rior    parts   of  this    islaud  I    received    from  Captain 
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Greves,  who  seemed  to  be  a  sensible  intelligent  man, 
and  had  been  all  over  it.  He  sailed  in  the  morning  of 
the  same  day  we  did. 

Turtle,  I  am  told,  are  to  be  found  at  this  isle  from 
January   to    June.       The  method  of  catching  them 
is    to   hive    people  upon  the  several  sandy  bays,  to 
watch    their    coming    on    shore    to  lay    their   eggs, 
which  is  alvvays  in  the   night,  and  then  to  turn  them 
on  their  backs,  till  there  be  an  opportunity  to  take 
them  otf  the  next  day.     It  was  recommended  to  us  to 
send  a  good  many  men  to  each  beach,  where   they 
were  to  lie  quiet  till  the  turtle  were  ashore,  and  then 
rise  and  turn  them  at  once.     This  method  may  be  the 
best  when  the  turtle  are  numerous ;  but  when  there 
are  but  few,  three  or  four  men   are  sufficient  for  the 
largest  beach  ;  and  if  they  keep  patroling  it,  close  to 
the   wash   of  the  surf,  during  the  night,   by  this  me- 
thod they  will  see  all  that  come  ashore,  and   cause 
less  noise  than  if  there  were  more  of  them.     It  was 
by  this  method  we  caught  the  most  we  got ;  and  this 
is  the  method  by  which  the  Americans   take  them. 
Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  all  the  turtle  which 
are  found  about  this  island,  come  here  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  laying  their  eggs  ;  for  we  meet  vvith  none 
but  females ;    and  of  all  those  which  we  caught,   not 
one  had  anv  food  worth  mentioning  in  its  stomach; 
a  sure  sign,  in  my  opinion,  that  they  must  have  been 
a  longtime  without  any  ;  and  this  may  h    th»^  reason 
why  the  flesh  of  them  is  not  so  good  as  ^cmeN^^ave 
eat  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,   wh  ch  w?ire 
caught  on  the  spot  where  they  fed. 

The  watch  made  8**  45'  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween St.  Helena  and  Ascension  ;  which,  add  d  to 
5°  49',  the  longitude  of  James  Fort  in  St.  Helena, 
gives  14°  34'  for  the  longitude  of  the  Road  of  Ascen- 
sion, or  14°  30'  for  the  middle  of  the  island,  the  latitude 
of  which  is  8^  S.  The  lunar  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Wales,  and  reduced  to  the  same  point  of  the 
island  by  the  watch,  gave  14"  28'  30"  west  longitude. 
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On  the  3 1st  of  May,   we  left  Ascension,  and  steer* 
ed  to  the  northward  with  a  fine  gale  at  S.  E.  by  E» 
I  had  a  great  desire  to  visit  the  island  of  St.  Matthew, 
to  settle  its  situation  ;  but  as  I  found  the  wind  would 
not  let  me  fetch  it,  I  steered  for  the  island  of  Fer- 
nando dc  Noronha  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  order 
to  determine  its  longitude,  as  I  could  not  find  this 
had  yet  been  done.   Perhaps  I  should  have  performed 
a  more  acceptable  service  to  navigation,  if  I  had  gone 
in  search  of  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  those  shoals 
which  are  said  to  lie  near  the  equator,  and  about  the 
meridian  of  20°  west;  as  neither  their  situation  nor 
existence  are  well  known.     The  truth  is,   I  was  un- 
willing to  prolong  the  passage  in  searching  for  what 
I  was  not  sure  to  find  ;  nor  was  I  willing  to  give  up 
every  object,  which  might  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  navigation  or  geography,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
home  a  week  or  a  fortnight  sooner.     It  is  but  seldom 
that  opportunities  of  this  kind  offer  ;  and  when  they 
do,  they  are  too  often  neglected. 

In  our  passage  to  Fernando  de  Noronha,  we>  had 
steady  fresh  gales  between  the  S.  E.  and  E.  S.  E,,  at* 
tended  with  fair  and  clear  weather;  and  as  we  had 
the  advantage  of  the  moon,  a  day  or  night  did  not 
pass  without  making  lunar  observations  for  determi- 
ning our  longitude.  In  this  run,  the  variation  of  the 
compass  gradually  decreased  from  lowest,  which  it 
was  at  Ascension,  t»  1°  west,  which  we  found  oft' 
Fernando  de  Noronha.  This  was  the  mean  result  of 
two  com. passes,  one  of  which  gave  I''  37',  and  the 
«ther  23'  west. 

On  the  9th  of  June  at  noon  we  made  the  island  of 
Fernando  de  Noronha  bearing  S.  W.  by  W.  I  W. 
distant  six  or  seven  leagues,  as  we  afterwards  found 
by  the  log.  It  appeared  in  detached  and  peaked 
hills,  the  largest  of  which  looked  like  a  church  tower 
or  steeple.  As  we  drew  near  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
isle,  we  perceived  several  unconnected  sunken  rocks 
iving  riip.r  a  league  from  the  shore,  on  which  the  sea. 
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broke  in  a  great  surf.  After  standing  Tcrynear  these 
roeks,  we  hoisted  our  colours,  and  then  bore  up 
roiuid  the  north  end  of  the  isle,  or  rather  round  a 
group  of  )ittle  islots;  for  we  could  see  that  the  land 
was  divided  by  narrow  channels.  There  is  a  strong 
fort  on  the  one  next  the  main  island,  where  there  are 
several  others;  all  of  which  seemed  to  hare  every  ad- 
vantage that  nature  can  give  ihem,  and  they  are  so 
disposed,  as  wholly  to  command  all  the  anchoring  and 
landing-places  about  the  island.  We  continued  to 
steer  round  the  northern  point,  till  the  sandy  beaches 
(before  which  is  the  road  for  shipping)  began  to  ap- 
pear, and  the  forts  and  the  peaked  hills  were  open  to 
the  westward  of  the  said  point.  At  this  tioie,  on  a  gun 
being  fired  from  one  of  the  forts,  the  Portuguese  co- 
lours were  displayed,  and  the  example  was  followed 
ty  all  the  other  forts.  As  the  purpose  for  which  I 
made  the  island  was  now  answered,  I  had  no  inten- 
tion to  anchor ;  and  therefore,  after  firing  a  gun  to 
leeward,  we  made  sail  and  stood  away  to  the  north- 
ward with  a  fine  fresh  gale  at  E.  S.  E.  The  peaked 
Tilll  or  church  tower  bore  south,  27^  W.,  distant 
about  four  or  five  miles ;  and  from  this  point  of  view 
it  leans,  or  over-hangs,  to  the  east.  This  hill  is  near- 
ly ill  the  middle  of  the  island,  which  no  where  ex- 
ceeds two  leagues  in  extent,  and  shews  a  hilly  un- 
equal surface,  mostly  covered  with  wood  and  her- 
bage. 

Ulloa  says,  ^'  This  island  hath  two  harbours  ca- 
pable of  receiving  ships  of  the  greatest  burden  ;  one 
is  on  the  north  side,  and  the  other  on  the  N.  W. 
The  former  is,  in  every  respect,  the  principal,  both 
for  shelter  and  capacity,  and  '^e  goodness  of  its 
bottom;  but  both  are  exposed  to  the  north  and  west, 
though  these  winds,  particularly  the  north,  are  pe- 
riodical, and  of  no  long  continuance."  He  further 
says,  that  you  anchor  in  the  north  harbour  (which  is 
no  more  than  what  I  would  call  a  road)  in  thirteen 
fathoijas  water,  one  third  of  a  league  from  shore,  bot- 
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torn  of  fine  sand  ;  the  peaked  hill  abore  mentioned 
bearings.  W.  3°  southerly.* 

This  road  seems  to  be  well  sheltered  from  the 
south  and  east  -winds.  One  of  my  seamen  had  been 
on  board  a  Dutch  India  ship,  who  put  in  at  this  isle 
in  her  way  out  in  1770.  They  were  very  sickly,  and 
in  want  of  refreshments  and  water.  The  Portuguese 
supplied  them  Avith  some  buffaloes  and  fowls  ;  and 
they  watered  behind  one  of  the  beaches  in  a  little  pool, 
which  was  hardly  big  enough  to  dip  a  bucket  in.  By 
reducing  the  observed  latitude  at  noon  to  the  peaked 
hill,  its  latitude  will  be  3"  53'  south  ;  and  its  longi- 
tude, by  the  watch,  carried  on  from  St.  Helena,  is 
32°  34^  west ;  and  by  observations  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
made  before  and  after  we  made  the  isle,  and  reduced 
to  it  by  the  watch,  32°  44'  30"  west.  This  was  the 
mean  result  of  my  observations.  The  results  of  those 
made  by  Mr.  Wales,  which  were  more  numerous, 
gave  32°  23'.  The  mean  of  the  two  will  be  pretty 
near  the  watch,  and  probably  nearest  the  truth.  By 
knowing  the  longitude  of  this  isle,  we  are  able  to  de- 
termine that  of  the  adjacent  east  coast  of  Brazil ; 
"which,  according  to  the  modern  charts,  lies  about 
sixty  or  seventy  leagues  more  to  the  west.  We 
might  very  safely  have  trusted  to  these  charts,  especi- 
ally the  variation  Chart  for  1744,  and  Mr.  Dalrym. 
pie's  of  the  southern  Atlantic  Ocean.  + 

On  the  11th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we 
crossed  the  equator  in  the  longitude  of  32°  14'  west. 
We  had  fresh  gales  at  E.  S.  E.,  blowing  in  squalls, 
attended  by  showers  of  rain,  that  continued  at  certain 


*  See  Don  Antonio  d'  Ulloa's  Book,  Vol.  ii.  Chap.  3d,  Page  93  to 
102,  where  there  is  a  very  particular  account  of  this  island. 

f  UUoa  says,  that  the  chart  places  this  island  sixty  leagues 
from  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  and  that  the  Portuguese  pilots,  who  often 
make  the  voyage,  judge  it  to  be  eighty  league^ ;  but,  by  taking  the 
mean  between  the  two  opinions,  tlie  distance  may  be  lixed  at  seven- 
ty leagues. 
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InterTals,  till  noon  the  next  day,  after  which  we  had 
twenty-four  hours  fair  weather. 

At  noon  on  the  13th,  being  in  the  latitude  of  3°  49' 
north,  longitude  31°  47'  west,  the  wind  became  varia, 
hie,  between  the  N.  E.  and  south;  and  we  had  light 
airs  and  squalls  by  turns,  attended  by  hard  showers 
of  rain,  and  for  the  most  part  dark  gloomy  weather, 
which  continued  till  the  evening  of  the  15th,  v/hen  in 
the  latitude  of  6'  47'  north,  longitude  Slowest,  we 
had  three  calm  days,  in  which  time  we  did  not  ad- 
vance above  ten  or  twelve  leagues  to  the  north.  We 
had  fair  weather  and  raiii  by  turns ;  the  sky,  for  the 
most  part,  being  obscured,  and  sometimes  by  heavy 
dense  clouds  which  broke  in  excessive  hard  showers. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  on  the  18th,  the 
Ctilm  was  succeeded  by  a  breeze  at  east,  which  the 
next  day  increasing  and  veering  to  and  fixing  at  N, 
E.,  we  stretched  to  N.  W.  with  our  tacks  on  board. 
We  made  no  dowbt  that  we  had  now  got  the  N.  E. 
trade- wind,  as  it  was  attended  with  fair  weather,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  some  light  showers  of  rain  ;  and  as 
we  advanced  to  the  north  the  wind  increased,  and 
blew  a  fresh  top-gallant  gale. 

On  the  21st,  I  ordered  the  still  to  be  fitted  to  the 
largest  copper,  which  held  about  sixty-four  gallons. 
The  fire  was  lighted  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  at  six  the  still  began  to  run.  It  was  continued 
till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  in  which  time  we  ob- 
tained thirty-two  gallons  of  fresh  water,  at  the  ex. 
pence  of  one  bushel  and  a  half  of  coals  ;  which  was 
about  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  more  than  was  neces- 
sary to  have  boiled  the  ship's  company's  victuals  only; 
but  the  expence  of  fuel  was  no  object  with  me.  The 
victuals  were  dressed  in  the  small  copper,  the  other 
being  applied  wholly  to  the  still  ;  and  every  method 
was  made  use  of  to  obtain  from  it  the  greatest  quan« 
tity  of  fresh  water  possible;  as  this  was  my  solo 
motive  for  setting  it  to  work.  The  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer at  no«n  was  at  eighty-four  and  a  half^  in,^^ 
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higher  it  is  seldom  found  at  sea.  Had  it  been  lower, 
more  water,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  un~ 
doubtedly  have  been  produced  ;  for  the  colder  the  air 
is,  the  cooler  you  can  keep  the  still,  which  will  con- 
dense the  stream  the  faster.  Upon  the  whole,  this  is 
an  useful  invention;  but  1  would  advise  no  man  to 
trust  wholly  to  it.  For  although  you  may,  provided 
you  have  plenty  of  fuel  and  good  coppers,  obtain  as 
much  water  as  will  support  life,  you  cannot,  with  all 
your  efforts,  obtain  sufficient  to  support  health,  in 
hot  climates  especially,  where  it  is  the  most  wanting; 
for  I  am  well  convinced,  that  nothing  contributes 
mojre  to  the  health  of  seamen,  than  havi'^g  plenty  of 
water. 

The  wind  now  remained  invariably  fixed  at  N.  E. 
and  E.  N.  E.,  and  blew  fresh  with  squalls,  attended 
with  showers  of  rain,  and  the  sky  for  the  most  part 
cloudy.  On  the  25th,  in  the  latitude  of  16"  12'  north, 
longitude  37°  20'  west,  seeing  a  ship  to  windward 
steering  down  upon  us,  we  shortened  sail  in  order  to 
speak  with  her  ;  but  finding  she  was  Dutch  by  her 
eolours,  we  made  sail  again  and  left  her  to  pursue  her 
course,  which  we  supposed  was  to  some  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  latitude  of  20" 
north,  longitude  39°  45'  west,  the  wind  began  to  veer 
to  E.  by  N.  and  east;  but  the  weather  remained  the 
same ;  that  is,  we  continued  to  have  it  clear  and 
cloudy  by  turns,  with  light  squalls  and  showers. 
Our  track  was  between  N.  W.  by  N.and  N.  N.  W., 
till  nDon  on  the  28th,  after  which  our  course  made 
good  was  N.  by  W.,  being  -^  this  time  in  the  latitude 
of  21^  21'  north,  longitude  40"  6'  west.  Afterwards, 
the  wind  began  to  blow  a  little  more  steady,  and  was 
attended  with  fair  and  clear  weather.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  being  in  the  latitude  of 
^4**  20'  north,  longitude  40° 47'  west,  a  ship,  steering 
to  the  westward,  passed  us  within  hail.  We  judged 
he?  to  be  English,  as  they  answered  us  in  that  Ian- 
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^naf^e;  but  we  could  not  understand  M-hat  they  said, 
and  they  were  presently  out  of  slight. 

in  the  latitude  of  29^  30^  longitude  41*'  30',  the 
wind  slackened  and  veered  more  to  the  S.  E.  We  now 
be-T-an  to  see  some  of  that  sea-plant,  which  is  common- 
ly callod  gvlph-weed,  from  a  supposition  that  it  comes 
from  the  Gulph  of  Florida.  Indeed,  for  aught  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  a  fact ;  but  it 
seems  not  necessary,  as  it  is  certainly  a  plant  which 
vegetates  at  sea.  We  continued  to  see  it,  but  always 
in  small  pieces,  till  we  reached  the  latitude  36°,  longi- 
tude 39°  west,  beyond  which  situation  no  more  appear- 
ed 

On  the  5th  of  July,  in  the  latitude  of  22°  31'  30" 
north,  longitude  40°  29'  west,  the  wind  veered  to  the 
east,  and  blew  very  faint:  the  next  day  it  was  calm  ; 
the  two  following  days  we  had  variable  light  airs  and 
calms  by  turns  ;  and,  at  length,  on  the  9th,  having 
fixed  atS.  S.  W.,  it  increased  to  a  fresh  gale,  with 
which  we  steered  first  N.  E.  and  then  E.  N.  E., 
with  a  view  of  making  some  of  the  Azores,  or  Western 
I^:les.  On  the  1  ith,  in  the  latitude  of  36°  45'  north, 
longitude  36M5'  west,  we  saw  a  sail  which  was  steer- 
ing to  the  west;  and  the  next  day  we  saw  three  more. 


CHAP.  xr. 

Arrival  of  the  Ship  at  the  Island  of  Fa^jal,  a  Descrip. 
Hon  of  the  Place,  and  the  Return  of  the  Resolution 
to  England. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  13th,  we 
made  the  island  ofFayal,  oneof  the  Azores,  and  soon 
after  that  of  Pico,  under  which  we  spent  the  night  la 
making  short  boards.  At  day-break  the  next  morn- 
ing we  bore  away  for  the  bay  of  Fayal,  or  De  Horta, 
where  at  eight  o'clock,  we  anchored  in  twenty  fa<. 
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thorns  water,  a  clear  sandy  bottom,  and  sometliing 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Here  we 
moored  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  being  directed  so  to  do  by 
the  master  of  the  port,  who  came  on  board  b^^fore  we 
dropped  anchor.  When  moored,  the  S.  W.  point  of 
the  bay  bore  S.  IG''  W.  and  the  N.  E.  point  N.  33° 
E. ;  the  church  at  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  town  N.  38° 
W.  the  west  point  of  St.  George's  Island  N.  42"  E., 
distant  eight  leagues  ;  and  the  isle  of  Pico,  extending 
from  N.  74°  E.  to  S.  46°  E.,  distant  four  or  five  miles. 

We  found  in  the  bay,  the  Pourvoyeur,  a  large 
French  frigate,  an  American  sloop,  and  a  brig  be- 
longing to  the  place.  She  had  come  last  from  the  ri- 
ver Amazon,  where  she  took  in  a  cargo  of  provision 
for  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  ;  but,  not  being  able  to  find 
them,  she  steered  for  this  place,  where  she  anehored 
aUout  half  an  hour  before  us. 

As  my  sole  design  in  stopping  here  was  to  give 
Mr.  Wales  an  opportunity  to  find  the  rate  of  the 
watch,  the  better  to  enable  us  to  fix  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  the  longitude  of  these  islands ;  the  mo- 
ment we  anchored,  I  sent  an  officer  to  wait  on  the 
English  Consul,  and  to  notify  our  arrival  to  the  Go- 
vernor, requesting  his  permission  for  Mr.  Wales  to 
make  observations  on  shore,  for  the  pjrpose  above 
mentioned.  Mr.  Dent,  who  acted  us  consul  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Gathorne,  not  only  procured  this  per- 
mission, but  accommodated  Mr,  Wales  with  a  conve- 
nient place  in  his  garden  to  set  up  his  instruments ;  so 
that  ho  was  enabled  to  observe  equal  altitudes  the  same 
day. 

We  were  not  more  obliged  to  Mr.  Dent  for  the 
very  friendly  readiness  ho  shewed  in  procuring  us  this 
and  every  other  thing  we  wanted,  than  for  the  very 
liberal  and  hi^spitable  entertainment  we  met  with  at 
his  house,  which  was  open  to  accommodate  us  both 
nighr  and  day. 

During  our  stay,  the  ship's  company  was  seived 
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with  fresh  beef;  and  we  took  oii  board  about  fifteen 
tons  of  water,  which  we  brought  otf  in  t'le  country 
boats,  at  the  rate  of  about  three  shillings  per  ton. 
Ships  are  allo^ved  to  water  with  their  own  boats:  but 
the  many  inconveniences  attending  it,  more  than  over- 
balance the  expence  of  hiring  shore-boats,  which  is 
the  most  general  custom. 

Fresh  provisions  for  present  use  may  be  got,  such 
as  beef,  vegetables,  and  fruit ;  and  hogs,  sheep,  and 
poultry  for  sea-stock,  all  at  a  pretty  reasonable  price ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  any  sea-provisions  are  to  be 
had,  except  wine.  The  bullocks  and  hogs  are  very 
good,  but  the  sheep  are  small  and  Avretchedly  poor. 

The  principal  produce  of  Fayal  is  wheat  and  In- 
dian corn,  with  which  they  supply  Pico  and  some  of 
the  other  isles.  The  chief  town  is  called  Villa  de 
Horta.  It  is  situated  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  is  defended  by  two  castles, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  town,  and  a  wall  of  stone- 
work, extending  along  the  sea-shore  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  But  these  works  are  suffered  to  go  to  decay, 
and  serve  more  for  sheAv  than  strength.  They  heighten 
the  prospect  of  the  city,  which  makes  a  fine  appear- 
ance from  the  road ;  but,  if  we  except  the  Jesuit's 
College,  the  monasteries  and  churches,  there  is  not 
another  building  that  has  any  thing  to  recommend  it, 
either  outside  or  in.  There  is  not  a  glass  window  in 
the  place,  except  what  are  in  the  churches,  and  in  a 
country-house  which  lately  belonged  to  the  English 
consul  ;  all  the  others  being  latticed,  which,  to  an 
Englishman,  makes  them  look  like  prisons. 

'1  his  little  city,  like  all  others  belonging  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, is  crowded  with  religious  buildings;  there 
being  no  less  than  three  convents  of  men  and  two  of 
women  :  and  eight  churches,  including  those  belong- 
ing to  the  co!»vents,  and  the  one  in  the  Jesuits  Col- 
lege. This  college  is  a  fine  structure,  and  is  situated 
on  an  elevation  in  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  city. — 
z2 
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Since  the  expulsion  of  that  order,  it  has  been  sufftTed 
to  go  to  decay  J  and  will  probably,  in  a  few  years,  be 
no  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins. 

FayaL  although  the  most  noted  for  wines,  does  not 
raise  suificient  for  its  own  consumption.  This  article 
is  raised  on  Pico,  whire  there  is  no  road  for  ship- 
ping ;  but  being  brought  to  De  Horta,  and  from 
thence  shipped  abroad,  chiefly  to  America,  it  has  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Fayal  wine. 

The  bay,  or  road  of  Fayal,  is  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  the  isle,  before  the  Villa  de  Horta,  and  facing 
the  West  end  of  Pico.  It  is  two  miles  broad,  and* 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  deep,  and  hath  a  semi- cir- 
cular form.  The  depth  of  iivater  is  from  twenty  to 
ten  and  even  six  fathoms,  a  sandy  bottom  ;  except 
nearjthe  shore,  and  particularly  near  the  S.  W.  head, 
off  which  the  bottom  is  rocky,  also  without  the  line 
which  joins  the  two  points  of  the  bay,  so  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  anchor  far  out.  The  bearing  before  men- 
tioned, taken  when  at  anchor,  will  direct  any  one  to 
the  best  ground.  It  is  hj  no  means  a  bad  road,  but 
the  winds  most  to  be  apprehended,  are  those  which 
blow  from  between  the  S.  S.  W.  and  S.  E, ;  the  for- 
mer is  not  so  dangerous  as  the  latter,  because,  with 
it,  you  can  always  get  to  sea.  Besides  this  road, 
there  is  a  small  cove  round  the  S.  W.  point,  called 
Porto  Pierre,  in  which,  I  am  told,  a  ship  or  two  may 
lie  in  tolerable  safety,  and  where  they  sometimes  heave 
small  vessels  down. 

A  Portuguese  Captain  told  me,  that  about  half  a 
league  from  the  road  in  the  direction  of  S.  E.,  in  a 
line  between  it  and  the  South  side  of  Pico,  lies  a 
sunken  rock,  over  which  is  twenty-two  feet  water, 
and  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  hard  gales  from  the 
South.  He  also  assured  me,  that  of  all  the  shoals 
that  are  laid  down  in  our  charts  and  pilot-books  about^ 
these  isles,  not  one  has  any  existence  but  the  one  be- 
tween the  islands  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary,  called 
pprmingan.     This  account  may  be  belieyed,  withoijt 
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relying  entirely  upon  it.  He  further  informed  me, 
that  ii  is  forty-five  leagues  from  Fayal  to  the  island 
of  Flores  ;  and  that  there  runs  a  strong  tide  between 
Fayal  and  Pico,  the  flood  setting  to  the  N.  E.  and 
the  ebb  to  the  S.  W. ;  but  that,  out  at  sea,  the  direc- 
tion is  East  and  West.  Mr.  Wales  having  observed 
the  times  of  high  and  low  water  by  the  shore,  con- 
cluded that  it  must  be  high  w^ater  at  the  full  and 
change,  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  water  riseth 
about  four  or  five  feet. 

The  distance  between  Fayal  and  Flores  was  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Rebiers,  lieutenant  of  the  French  fri- 
gate, who  told  me  that,  after  being  by  estimation  two 
leagues  due  South  of  Flores,  they  made  forty-four 
leagues  on  a  S.  E.  by  E.  course  by  compass,  to  St. 
Catherine's  Point  on  Fayal. 
I  found  the  latitude  of  the  ship  at)     „„o    ^  ,    ^./f-r^ 

anchor  in  the  bay    5 

By  a  mean  of  seventeen  sets  of  lu- 
nar observations,  taken  beforej 

we  arrived,  and  reduced  to  the^    28     24     30  W, 

bay  by  the  watch,  the  longitude 

was  made 

By  a  mean  of  six  sets  after  1< 

ing  it,  and  reduced  back  by  the^    28     53     22 

watch 


leav-^ 
^  the> 


Longitude  by  observation    28     38     56 

Ditto,  by  the  watch    28     55     45 

Error  of  the  watch  on  our  arrival  >  , 

at  Portsmouth   §    '^     ^^     ^^^ 

True  longitude  by  the  watch     28     S9     18| 

I  found  the  variation  of  the  compass,  by  several 

azimuths,  taken  by  different  compasses  on  board  the 

ship,  to  agree  very  well  with  the  like  observations 

made  by  Mr.  Wales  oa  shore;  and  yet  the  variation 

z  3 
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til  US  found  is  greater  by  5°  than  we  found  it  to  be  at 
sea;  for  the  azimuths  taken  on  board,  the  evening 
before  we  came  into  the  bay,  gave  no  more  than  16°  18' 
West  variation,  and  the  evening  after  we  came  out 
17°  33'  West. 

I  shall  now  give  some  accoiint  of  the  variation,  as 
(Observed  in  our  run  from  the  Island  of  Fernando  Do 
Noronho  to  Fayal.  The  hast  variation  we  found 
was  37'  W.,  which  was  the  day  after  we  left  Fernando 
De  Noronho,  and  in  the  latitude  of  33'  S.,  longitude 
32°  16'  W.  The  next  day,  being  nearly  in  the  same 
longitude,  and  in  the  latitude  of  1°  25'  N.,  it  was  1°23' 
West;  and  we  did  not  find  it  increase  till  we  got  into 
the  latitude  of  5°  N.,  longitude  31°  W.  After  this, 
our  compasses  gave  different  variation,  viz.  from  3° 
57'  to  5°  11'  W.,  till  we  arrived  in  the  latitude  of 
26°  44'  North,  longitude  41"  West,  when  we  found 
6°  West.  It  then  increased  gradually,  so  that  in  the 
latitude  of  35'  N.,  longitude  40°  W.,  it  was  14°  24' 
West;  inthe  latitude  of  38°  12'  N.,  longitude  32°^  W. 
it  was  14°  47' ;  and  in  sight  of  Fayal  16°  18'  W.,  as 
mentioned  above. 

Having  left  the  bay,  at  four  in  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  I  steered  for  the  West  end  of  St.  George's  Is- 
land. As  soon  as  we  had  passed  it,  I  steered  E.  ^  S. 
for  the  Island  of  Tercera ;  and  after  having  run  thir> 
teeuNleagues,  we  were  not  more  than  one  league  from 
the  West  end.  I  now  edged  away  for  the  North  side, 
with  a  view  of  ranging  the  coast  to  the  Eastern  point, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  island;  \)ut  the 
■weather  coming  on  very  thick  and  hazy,  and  night 
approaching,  I  gave  up  the  design,  and  proceeded 
with  all  expedition  for  England. 

On  the  29th,  we  made  the  land  near  Plymouth. 
The  next  morning  we  anchored  at  Spithead  ;  and  the 
same  day  I  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  set  out  for 
London,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Wales,  Forsters, 
and  Hodges. 

Having  been  absent  from  England  three  years  an4 
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eighteen  days,  in  which  time,  and  under  all  changes 
of  climate,  I  lost  but  four  men,  and  only  one  of 
tJiem  by  sickness,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  journal,  to  enumerate  the  several  causes 
to  which,  undt  r  the  care  of  Providence,  I  conceive 
this  uncommon  good  state  of  health,  experienced  by 
my  people,  was  owing. 

In  the  Introduction,  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
extraordinary  attention  paid  by  the  Admiralty  in 
causing  such  articles  to  be  put  on  board,  as  either 
from  experience  or  suggestion  it  was  judged  would  . 
tend  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  seamen.  I  shall 
not  trespass  upon  the  reader's  time  in  mentioning 
them  all,  but  confine  myself  to  such  as  were  found 
the  most  useful. 

We  were  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  malt,  of 
which  was  made  Sweet  Wort.  To  such  of  the  men 
as  shewed  the  least  symptoms  of  the  scurvy ;  and  al- 
so to  such  as  were  thought  to  be  threatened  with  that 
disorder,  this  was  given,  from  one  to  two  or  three 
pints  a-day  each  man  ;  or  in  such  proportion  as  the 
surgeon  found  necessary,  which  sometimes  amounted 
to  three  quarts.  This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
best  antiscorbutic  sea-medicines  yet  discovered ;  and, 
if  used  in  time,  will,  with  proper  attention  to  other 
thiags,  I  am  persuaded,  prevent  the  scurvy  from 
making  any  great  progress  for  a  considerable  while. 
But  I  am  not  altogether  of  opinion  that  it  will  cure 
it  at  sea. 

Sour  Krout,  of  which  we  had  a  large  quantity,  is 
not  only  a  wholesome  vegetable  food,  but,  in  my 
judgment,  highly  antiscorbutic  ;  and  it  spoils  not  by 
l^eeping.  A  pound  of  this  was  served  to  each  man, 
■when  at  sea,  twice  a  week,  or  oftener,  as  was  thought 
necessary. 

Portable  Broth  wa^s  another  great  article,  of  which 
■we  had  a  large  supply.  An  ounce  of  this  to  eac^  man, 
or  such  other  proportion  as  circumstances  pointed 
#ut,  was  boiled  in  their  pease,  three  days  in  the  week  3 
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and  when  we  were  in  places  where  vegetables  were  to 
be  got,  it  was  boiled  with  them,  and  wheat  or  oatmeal, 
every  morning  for  breakfast ;  and  also  wi:h  pease  and 
vegetables  for  dinner.  It  enabled  us  to  make  several 
nourishing  and  wholesome  messes,  and  was  the  means 
of  making  the  people  eat  a  greater  quantity  of  vege- 
tables than  theywould  otherwise  have  done. 

Rob  of  Lemon  and  Orange,  is  an  antiscorbutic  we 
were  not  without.  The  surgeon  made  use  of  it  in 
many  cases,  with  great  success. 

Amongst  the  articles  of  victualling,  we  were  sup- 
plied with  Sugar  in  the  room  of  Oil^  and  with  Wheat 
for  a  part  of  our  Oatmeal ;  and  were  certainly  gainers 
by  the  exchange.  Sugar,  I  apprehend,  is  a  very  good 
antiscorbutic  ;  whereas  oil  (such  as  the  navy  is  usually 
supplied  with),  I  am  of  opinion,  has  the  contrary  ef- 
fect. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  most  salutary  articles, 
either  as  provisions  or  medicines,  will  generally  prove 
unsuccessful,  unless  supported  by  certain  regulations. 
On  this  principle,  many  years  experience,  together 
with  some  hints  I  had  from  Sir  Hngh  Palliser,  Cap- 
tains Campbell,  Wallis,  and  other  intelligent  officers, 
enabled  me  to  lay  a  plan  whereby  all  was  to  be  go- 
verned. 

The  crew  were  at  three  watches,  except  upon  some 
extraordinary  occasions.  By  this  means  they  were 
not  so  much  exposed  to  the  weather  as  if  they  had 
been  at  watch  and  watch  ;  and  had  generally  dry 
cloathes  to  shift  themselves,  when  they  happened  to 
get  wet.  Care  was  also  taken  to  expose  them  as  lit- 
tle to  wet  weather  as  possible. 

Proper  methods  were  used  to  keep  their  persons, 
hammocks,  bedding,  cloaths,  &c.  constantly  clean 
and  dry.  Equal  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  ship 
clean  and  dry  betwixt  decks.  Once  or  twice  a  week 
she  was  aired  with  fires  ;  and  when  this  could  not  be 
done,  she  was  smoked  with  gun-powder,  mixed  with 
vinegar  or  water.     I  had  also,  frequently,  a  fire  made 
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in  an  iron  pot,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vvellj  which  was 
of  groat  use  in  purifying  the  air  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  ship.  To  this,  and  to  cleanliness,  as  well  in  the 
skip  as  amongst  the  people,  too  great  attention  can- 
not be  paid  ;  the  least  neglect  occasions  a  putrid  and 
disagreeable  smell  below,  which  nothing  but  fires  will 
remove. 

Proper  attention  was  paid  to  the  ship's  coppers,  so 
that  they  were  kept  constantly  clean. 

The  fat  which  boiled  out  of  the  salt  beef  and  pork, 
I  never  suffered  to  be  given  to  the  people  j  being  of 
opinion  that  it  promotes  the  scurvy. 

I  was  careful  to  take  in  water  wherever  it  was  to  be 
got,  even  though  we  did  not  want  it.  Because  I  look 
upon  fresh  water  from  the  shore,  to  be  more  whole- 
some than  ihat  which  has  been  kept  some  time  on 
board  a  ship.  Of  tiis  essential  article  we  were  never 
at  an  allowance,  b\it  had  always  plenty  for  every  ne- 
cessary purpose.  Navigators  in  general  cannot,  in- 
deed, expectj  nor  would  they  wish  to  meet  w  ith  such 
advantages  in  this  respect,  as  fell  to  my  lot.  The  na- 
ture of  our  voyage  carried  us  into  very  high  latitudes. 
But  the  hardships  and  dangers  inseparable  from  that 
situation,  were  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  sin- 
gular felicity  we  enjoyed,  of  extr  cting  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  fresh  water  from  an  ocean  strewed  with 
ice. 

We  came  to  few  places,  where  either  the  art  of 
man,  or  the  bounty  of  nature,  had  not  provided  some 
sort  of  refreshment  or  other,  either  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  way.  It  was  n\y  first  care  to  procure  what- 
ever of  any  kind  eould  be  met  with,  by  every  means 
in  my  power;  and  to  oblige  our  people  to  make  use 
ther.  of,  both  by  my  example  and  authority,  but  the 
benefits  arising  from  refreshments  of  any  kind  soon 
became  so  obvious,  that  I  had  little  occasion  to  re- 
commend the  one,  or  to  exert  the  other. 

It  doth  not  become  me  to  say  how  far  the  principal 
objects  of  our  voyage  have  been  obtained.     Thouglj 


it  hath  not  abounded  with  remarkable  events,  nor  been 
diversified  by  suddun  transitions  of  fortune ;  though 
my  relation  of  it  has  been  more  employed  in  tracing 
our  course  by  sea,  than  in  recording  our  operations 
on  shore;  this,  perhaps,  is  a  circumstance  from  which 
the  curious  reader  may  infer,  that  the  purposes  for 
which  we  were  sent  into  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
were  diligently  and  etfectually  pursued.  Had  we 
found  out  a  continent  there,  we  might  have  been  better 
enabled  to  gratify  curiosity ;  but  we  hope  our  not 
having  found  it,  after  all  our  persevering  researches, 
will  leave  less  room  for  future  speculation  about  un- 
known worlds  remaining  to  be  explored. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  public  judgment  about 
other  matters,  it  is  with  real  satisfaction,  and  without 
claiming  any  merit  but  that  of  attention  to  my  duty, 
that  1  can  conclude  this  account  with  an  observation, 
which  facts  enable  me  to  make,  that  our  having  dis- 
covered the  possibility  of  preserving  health  amongst  a 
numerous  ship's  company,,  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
in  such  varieties  of  climate,  and  amidst  such  continued 
hardships  and  fatigues,  will  make  this  voyage  remark- 
able in  the  opinion  of  every  benevolent  person,  when 
the  disputes  about  a  Southern  Continent  shall  have 
ceased  to  engage  the  atterUion,  and  to  divide  the 
judgment  of  philosophers. 
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DIRECTIONS 
For  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Vocabulary, 

AS  all  nations  who  are  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
communicating^  their  ideas  by  characters  (which  represent 
the  sound  that  conveys  the  idea,)  have  some  particular  me- 
thod of  managing-  or  pronouncing  the  sounds  represented 
by  such  characters,  this  forms  a  very  essential  article  in  the 
constitution  of  the  language  of  any  particular  nation,  and 
must  therefore  be  understood  before  we  can  make  any 
progress  in  learning,  or  be  able  to  converse  in  it.  But  as  this 
is  very  complex  and  tedious  to  a  beginner,  by  reason  of  the 
great  variety  of  powers  the  characters  or  letters  are  endued 
with  under  different  circumstances,  it  would  seem  necessa- 
ry, at  least  in  languages  which  have  never  before  appeared 
in  writing,  to  lessen  the  number  of  these  varieties,  by  re- 
straining the  different  sounds,  and  always  representing  the 
saifte  simple  ones  by  the  same  character ;  and  this  is  no  less 
necessary  in  the  English  than  any  other  language,  as  this 
variety  of  powers  is  very  frequent,  and  without  being  taken 
notice  of  in  the  following  Vocabulary,  might  render  it  en- 
tirely unintelligible.  As  the  vowels  are  the  regulations  of 
all  sounds,  it  is  these  only  that  need  be  noticed,  and  the 
powers  allotted  to  each  of  these  in  the  Vocabulary  is  sub- 
joined. 

A  in  the  English  language  is  used  to  represent  two  different 
simple  sounds,  as  in  the  word  Arabia,  where  the  first  and 
last  have  a  different  power  from  the  second.  In  the  Vo- 
cabulary this  letter  must  alv^ays  have  the  power,  or  be 
pronounced  like  the  first  and  last  in  Arabia.  The  other 
power  or  sound  of  the  second  a,  is  always  represented  in 
the  Vocabulary  by  a  and  2,  printed  in  Italics  thus,  ai. 
E  has  likewise  two  powers,  or  it  is  used  to  represent  two 
simple  sounds,  as  in  the  words  Eloquence,  Bred,  Led,  &c. 
and  it  may  be  said  to  have  a  third  power,  as  in  the  words 
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Then,  When,  &c.  In  the  first  case,  this  letter  is  onlj 
used  at  the  beginning  of  words,  and  wherever  it  is  met 
■with  in  any  other  place  in  the  words  of  the  Vocabulary, 
it  is  used  as  in  the  second  ca§e  :  but  never  as  in  the  third 
example }  for  this  power  or  sound  is  every  where  expres- 
sed by  the  a  and  i  before-mentioned,  printed  in  Italics. 
/  is  used  to  express  different  simple  sounds,  as  in  the  words 
Indolence,  Iron,  and  Imitation.  In  the  Vocabulary  it  is 
never  used  as  in  the  first  case,  but  in  the  middle  of  words ; 
it  is  never  used  as  in  the  second  example,  for  that  sound 
is  always  represented  by  7,  nor  is  it  used  as  in  the  last 
case,  that  sound  being  always  represented  by  two  e's, 
printed  in  Italics  in  this  manner,  ec, 
0  never  alters  in  the  pronunciation,  i.  e.  in  this  Vocabulary, 
of  a  simple  sound,  but  is  often  used  in  this  manner,  00, 
and  sounds  as  in  Good,  Stood,  &c. 
U  alters,  or  is  used  to  express  different  simple  sounds,  as 
in  Unity,  or  Umbrage.  Here  the  letters  e  and  w,  printed 
in  Italics  e«,  are  used  to  express  its  power  as  in  the  first 
example,  and  it  always  retains  the  second  power,  where- 
ever  it  is  met  with. 
Y  is  used  to  express  different  sounds,  as  in  My,  By,  &c.  &c- 
and  in  Daily,  Fairly,  &c.  Wherever  it  is  met  with  in  the 
middle  or  end  {i.  e.  any  where  but  at  the  beginning)  of 
a  word,  it  is  to  be  used  as  in  the  first  example ;  but  is 
never  to  be  found  as  in  the  second,  lor  that  sound  or 
power  is  always  represented  by  the  Italic  letter  e.  It 
has  also  a  third  power,  as  in  the  words  Yes,  Yeil,'>&;Cc 
which  is  retained  every  where  in  the  Vocabulary,  at  least 
at  the  beginning  of  words,  or  when  it  goes  before  ano- 
ther vowel,  unless  directed  to  be  sounded  separately  by 
a  mark  over  it,  as  thus,  y  a. 

Unless  in  a  few  instances,  these  powers  of  the  vowels  are 
used  throughout  the  Vocabulary ;  but,  to  make  the  pro- 
nunciation still  less  liable  to  change  or  variation,  a  few 
marks  are  added  to  the  words  as  follows  : 

This  mark  ••  as  oa,  means  that  these  letters  are  to  be 
expressed  singly. 

The  letters  in  Italic,  as  ee  or  ooj  make  but  one  simple 
soundi 

When  a  particular  stress  is  laid  on  any  part  of  a  word  in 
the  pronunciation,  an  accent  is  placed  over  that  letter 
where  it  begins,  or  rather  between  that  and  the  preceding 
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It  often  happens  that  a  word  is  compounded  as  it  were 
of  two,  or  in  some  cases  the  same  word  or  syllable  is  re- 
peated. In  these  circumstances,  a  comma  is  placed  under 
them  at  this  division,  where  a  rest  or  small  space  of  time 
is  left  before  you  proceed  to  pronounce  the  other  part,  but 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  is  a  full  stop. 

Examples  in  all  these  Gases, 

Roa,         -  -        Great,  long,  distant. 

KWraa,  -            Five. 

Ry'po  eeZf  -            Fog  or  mist. 

E'h<7or«,  -              To  invert,  or  turn  upside  dowji. 

VditoOyXQOy  -          A  ]^^xi\\AOVi<,  divisioriy  or  screen. 


A  A 


VOCABULARY,    4 


A. 
TO  abide,  or  remain. 
An  Abode,  or  place  of  residence. 
Above,  not  below y 
An  Abscess,         -  -  - 

Action,  opposed  to  rest, 
Adiiesive,  of  an  adhesive  or  sticking  ) 
quality,  -  _  ^ 

Adjoiaing,  or  contiguous  to, 

Admiration,  an  interjection  of 

An  Adulterer,  or  one  that  vexes  a  ^ 
married  zvomart         -  -  j 

To  agitate,  or  shake  a  things  as  toa-  ■> 
ter,  &c.  -  -  j 

Aliment,  or  food  of  any  kind., 

Alive,  that  is  not  dead. 

All,  the  whole,  not  a  part. 

Alone,  by  one's  self. 

Anger,  or  to  be  angry. 

To  2in^\e,  or  fsh. 

The  Ankle,         -  -  - 

The  inner  iVnkle, 

Answer,  an  answer  to  a  question. 

Approbation,  or  cowifw^, 

Punctuated  Arches  oji  the  hips. 

The  Arm, 

The  Armpit, 

An  Arrow, 

Arrow,  the  body  of  an  arrow  or  reed. 

The  point  of  an  Avvoy,', 

Ashamed,  to  be  afliamed  or  confufed, 

Ashore,  or  onfhore^ 

To  SLsk  for  a  thing. 

Asperity,  roughnefs, 

A  A  2 


EteVz'. 

Noho'ra. 

Nffa,  s.  Tie'neea. 

Fe'fe. 

Ta'er^^. 

Od^eevG. 

E'pefiho. 

j  A'w^z,  s.  A'wfl?  to 
t      Yeexee  at. 
Teeho  t^eho,  s.  Teeho 
ta'rar. 

Eooa'wfl/. 

Maa. 

Waura. 

A'raa(?(7. 

Ota'hoz. 

Warrad^e,  s.  Reader. 

E'hootee. 

Momoa. 

A'tooa,ewy. 

Oo'ma?a. 

Madocho'why. 

E'  var're. 

Reema. 

E'e. 

EWme. 

O'wha. 

To'ai,  s.  0'  moa. 

Ama,  s.  He'ama. 

Te  Euta. 

Ho'my,  s.  Ha'py  my. 

Tarra,  tarra. 
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An  Assassin ,  murderer,  or  rather  man-  } 
killer yfoldier,  or  warrior,  J 

An  Assembly,  or  meeting, 
Atherina, 

Avaricious,  parjimonious,  ungenerous. 
Averse,  unzvillingnefi  to  do  a  thing. 
Authentic,  true. 
Awake,  not  qjleep. 
Awry,  or  to  one  Jide;  as  a  wry  neck. 
An  Axe,  hatchet,  or  adze, 
Al^,  yes}  an  affirmation, 

B. 

A  Babe,  or  child, 
A  Batchelor,  or  unmarried  per/on. 
The  Back, 

To  wipe  the  Backside, 
Bad,  it  is  not  good, 
A  Bag  of  p  raw, 
B^\i,  for  Jijh, 
Baked  in  tJic  oven. 
Bald-headed, 

Bamboo,        -  -  - 

A  Bank,  or  fhoal. 

Bare,  naked,  applied  to  dperfon  that  •% 
is  undreffed         -  -  3 

The  Bark  of  a  tree. 
Barren  land, 

A  large  round  Basket  oftz»ig, 
Afmall  ijasket  of  cocoa  leaves, 
A  long  Basket  of  cocoa  leaves, 
A  Basket  of  plantain  fiock, 
A  fifher's  Basket, 
A  round  Basket  of  cocoa  leaves^ 
A  Bastard, 

Bastinado,  to  baflinade  or  fog  a  perfon. 
To  bathe, 
A  Battle,  or  fight, 
A  Battle-axe, 
To  bawl,  or  cry  aloud, 
^Bead, 
The  Beard, 

To  beat  upon,  or  firike  a  thing. 
To  beat  a  drum. 
To  beckou  a  perfon  with  the  hand. 


Taata,  toa. 

Eteou'roo2i, 

A'naiheu. 

Vee'peere. 

Fata,  hoito'  hoiio. 

ParoM,  vnou, 

Arra  arra,  s.  E'ra. 

Na'iia. 

Toe. 

Ai, 


Mydidde. 

E'ever  (taatao 

Tooa. 

Fy'r^o,  too'ty. 

'Eenu. 

Ete'oe,  8.  Eat©. 

Era'<r«noo. 

'EAoonoo. 

Oo^o'hooi^. 

Eeaee'ou. 

E'paa. 

Ta'turra. 

Ho'hore. 

Fe'nooa  Msi'oure, 

He'na. 

Yai'hee. 

Apo'a?ra. 

Papa'  MaieeaL, 

Er're'vy. ' 

Mo'ene. 

Fanna  too'neesi. 

Tapra'hc/. 

Oh'oo. 

E 'motto. 

O'raorrc. 

Tfzmo'toro. 

Foe. 

^^me  oome. 

T<?o'py  or  fodhitc 

Eroo'koo. 

Ta'rappe. 
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E'roee,  s.  Mbi'a. 
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LANGUAGE 

A  Bed,  or  bed-place^ 
To  bedaub,  or  be/patter^ 
A  Bee, 
A  Beetle, 
Before,  not  behindy 
A  Beo^gar,  a  per/on  that  is  trouble- 
Jomcy  contifLually  cjking  for fomt' 
whaty 
Behind,  not  before 
To  belch         -  -  - 

Below,  as  below Jlairs, 
Below,  underneath^  far  below ^ 
To  bend  any  thing,  as.  a  Jlick^  &c. 
Benevolence,  generofity, 

e.  g.  You  are  a  generous  mauy 
Between,  in  the  middle^  betwixt  twOf 
To  bewail,  or  lament  by  crying^ 
Bigness,  largenefsy  great y 
A  Bird, 
A  Bitch, 

To  bite,  as  a  dogy 
Black,  colour y 
Bladder, 

A  Blasphemer,  or perfon  who  fpeaks'X 
difrefpcBfully  of  their  deitiesy        ■) 
Blind, 

A  Blister,  raifed  by  a  burn  or  other  means,Md'ee. 
Blood, 

To  blow,  the  nq/hy 
The  blowing,  or  breathing  of  a  whaUy 
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Par  ry. 
E'rao. 
P^ere'te^e. 
Te'raoa. 

Tapa'ro^. 

'Y^vsiooxee. 

Eroo'y. 

Tei'dirro,  s.Te^diraro. 

O'raro. 

Fa'fe'fe. 

Ho'roa. 

Taata  ho'roa  oe. 

Fero'pw. 

E'tate^. 

Ara'hay. 

Manoo. 

OoxCy  eWha. 

A'ahoo. 

Ere,  ere. 

Toa'raeeme. 

Toona,  (tflflta. 

Matta-po. 


Blunt,  as  a  blunt  tool  efanyfort^ 

The  carved  Boards  of  a  Maray, 

A  little  Boat,  or  canoe, 

^Boil, 

Boldness, 

A  Bone, 

A  Boaetto,  af/hfo  called, 

To  bore  a  hole, 

A  Bow, 

A  Bow-string, 

To  bow  with  the  heady 

A  young  Boy, 

Boy,  a  familiar  way  of  fpeaking. 

The  Brain  of  any  animaly 

A  Branch  of  a  tret  or  plant, 

A  A  3 


Toto,  s.  Yhoo'ei. 

Fatte. 

Ta'hora. 

Ma'neea, 

E'ra. 

E'vija. 

Fe'fe. 

Eaw<7w. 

E'evf<r. 

Peera'ra. 

Ehoo'e^,  s.  Ehod'o, 

E'fanna. 

Aroa'hooa. 

Etoo'o. 

My'didde. 

He'aman<f^, 

A'booba. 

E'ama. 


'■} 
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Bread-fruit,  or  fruit  of  the  bread-trecy 
Bread-fruit,  a  particular  fort  ofity 
An  iifipid  pajle  of  Bread-fruit, 
The  gum  of  the  Bread-tree, 
The  ieaf  of  the  Bread-tree  f 
The  pith  of  the  Bread-tree, 

To  break  a  thing. 

The  Breast, 

A  BresLst-i^late  made  of  twigs,  orna- 
mented with  feathers,  dogs  hair, 
and  pearlfhell 

To  breathe. 

Bring,  to  afk  one  to  bring  a  thing. 

Briskness,  being  brifk  or  quick. 

Broiled,  or  roajied,  as  broiled  meat , 

Broken,  or  cut. 

The  Brow,  or  Jorehead, 

A  brown  colour. 

Buds  of  a  tree  or  plant, 

A  Bunch  of  any  fruit. 

To  burn  a  thing, 

A  Butterfly, 


C. 


THE 

Ooroo. 

E'patea. 

Eh'oe. 

Tappo'<7or(?o. 

'EJA^looroo. 

Vo'ooroo. 

S  O'whatte,  s.Owhan- 

l     ne,  s.  Fatte. 

O'ma, 

TaWme. 

r  Watte  yueeie  wee 

I     te.'aho. 

Ho'my. 

T^tf't^re. 

OoayveeT^. 

'Motoo, 

E'ry. 

A'ufflwra. 

Te,  arrc'haoo. 

E'ta. 

Doodooe. 

Pepe. 


To  call  a  perfon  at  a  dijlance,         -        Tooo'iod  goo. 
A  Calm,  -  -  Ma'nemo. 

A  Calm,  or  rather  to  be  fo  placed,  \    j,        i    , 

that  the  wind  lias  no  accefs  to  you,     J  * 

Sugar  Cane, 

A  Cap,  or  covering  for  the  head, 
To  carry  any  thing. 
To  carry  a  perfon  on  the  back^ 
To  catch  a  thing  kajlily  with  the  hand, 

as  a  fly,  &c. 
To  catch  a  ball. 
To  catch  f/h  with  a  line, 
A  Caterpillar, 
Celerity ,  fwiftnefs. 
The  Centre,  or  middle  of  a  thing. 
Chalk, 

A  Q>Yi2ilierer,  ornoify  impertinent  fellow, T2i?ii?i  E'moo,  s.  E'nww. 
Chearfulness,  -  -  Wara. 

T'/^c  Cheek,  -  -  Pappa're^a. 


'Too,  s.  Etdo. 
Taz^'matta. 
E'a'mo. 
Eva'ha. 

'  \  Po'po/?f,  s.  Peero. 

Ama'wh^ea. 

E'hotfte. 

E'tooa. 

Tf^'teere,  s.  E'tirre. 

Tera'potf. 

Mamma'tea. 
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A  Chest, 

The  Chest,  or  body. 

To  chew,  or  cat^ 

Chequered,  or  painted  in /quarts, 

A  Chicken, 

ui  Chief,  or  principal  perf&n;  one  of  }^ 
thcjirfl  rank  among  the  people^        \ 

An  inferior  Chief,  or  one  who  is  on-'i 
ly  in  an  independent  Jiate^  a  gen-  > 
tieman  .  -  3 

Child-bearing, 

r  Father, 

Children-s  language,  l^^^^^^;^ 

^  Sister, 
The  Chin,  and  lower  jaw  y 
Ch naked,  to  be  choaked  as  with  vie-  ■\ 

tuals,  Gc.  -  -  \ 

To  chuse,  or  pick  cut. 
Circumcision,  or  rather  an  incifion  \ 

of  the  forejkin  -  3 

>47^rf  ^Clappers,  ufcd  at  funerals 
Clappinoj  the  bend  of  the  arinfmartly  "i 

with  the  hand^fo  as  to  make  a  noife^  > 

an  Indian  cujlom  -  3 

The  Claw,  of  a  bird, 
Clay,  or  clammy  earth, 
Clean,  not  najiy. 
Clear,  pure;  as  clear  water,  i3c. 
White  clayey  Cliffs, 
Close,  Jhut, 
Cloth  of  any  kind,  or  rather  the  co-  f 

veringorraimentsmadeofit,  \ 

A  piece  of  oblong  Cloth,  TZji  in  the 

middle  y  through  which  the  head  is 

put,  and  it  then  hangs  down  be- 

kind  and  before. 
Brown  thin  Cloth, 
Dark  brown  Cloth, 
Nankeen  coloured  Cloth, 
Gummed  Cloth, 

Yelli^w  Cloth, 


'P<ffha. 

O'^oo. 

E'y. 

Voove,  \icoxe. 

Moa  pee'ria/a. 

ISiiiee. 

Too'ou. 

Fanou,e'vaho. 
O'pucenoo,  and  Papa. 
E'wh«'arre,£i^O'pa'tea 
E'tama. 

Te'iooa. 
E'taa. 

E^oo'neina,  s.  Eroo'y, 

Eh^ee,te,me,my  ty. 

Eo(7re,te'haz. 

Par'haoo. 

E'too. 

A'ee  00. 

Ewhoi/jjarra. 

A/ma,  s.  Eoo'ee. 

Tca'te. 

E'mamraatca. 

Eva'h^i-. 

Ahoo. 


Teeboota. 

Oderai. 
Poo'h^^re. 
Ah<rfre,  s.  Ooa.» 
Oo'air  ara. 

c  Heappa,heappa,  s. 

-|      A'3.de,  poo' ee  ei,§. 

(,     ©ora  poo'^^  <i> 
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Cloth,  a  piece  of  thin  white  cloth  ^ 
wrapt  round  the  waijlj  or  thrown  > 
over  thejhoulders^  -  3 

A  Cioth-beater,  or  an  oblong  fquare 
piece  of  wood  grooved^  and  jfed  in 
making  cloth ^ 

The  Cloth-plant,  a  fort  of  Mulber-  > 
ry.tree,  -  -  ) 

A  tloud, 

A  Cock, 

Cock,  the  cock  claps  his  wings 

A  Cock-roach, 

A  Cocoa-nut, 

The  fibrous  hufk  of  a  Cocoa-nut, 

Cocoa-nut  oil. 

Cocoa  leaves. 

Coition,  .  -  _ 

Thefenfe  of  CoU, 

A  Comb, 

Company,  acquaintance^  gpU^P^y 

Compliance  with  a  requefl^  confent. 

Computation,  or  counting  of  numbers. 

A  Concubine, 

Confusedness,  without  order y 
Consent,  or  approbation. 
Contempt,  a  name  of  contempt  given 
to  a  maid,  or  unmarried  woman. 

Conversation, 

A  fort  of  ConvolvuluSy  or  bi?id-weedy  7 
common  in  the  i/lands,  -  5 

Cook' 0. y  dref'd;  not  raw. 
To  cool  one  with  afan^ 
Cordage  of  any  knidy 
The  Core  of  an  apple, 
A  Cork,  orfiopperofa  bottle  or  gourd  i 
fJiell         -  -  -        j 

A  Corner, 

Covering,  the  covering  ofafifh's  gills, 
Covetousness,  or  rather  one  not  in-  J 
dined  to  give         -  -         5 

A  Cough, 
To  court,  woo  a  woman, 


THB 

Par(7(7'y,  by  which  name 
they  alfo  call  a  white 
flirt. 

To'aa. 


Eaoate. 

E'ao,  s.  Eaoc. 

Moa,e't»a. 

Te  Moa  Pa«(?,  patr. 

Potte  potte. 

A'rf<f. 

P(?oroo'waha,  s.  '^ooxoo. 

E'rede,vae. 

E,ne'hao£'. 

E'y. 

Ma'r^fde. 

Pa'horo,  s.  Pa'herre. 

Tee'ya. 

Madoo,ho'why. 

Ta't<?w. 

i  Wa'heme,   Moebo, 
(      s.  Etoo'n^ea, 

E'vahf^a. 

Mad<7o,ho'why. 

Wah<fme,p(7o'ha. 

(  Parao«,maro,    s. 
(     Para'para£?if. 

O'hcoe. 

Ee'o(7,  s.  Efc'wera. 

Taha'rf^. 

Taura. 

Boe. 

Ora'ho£)e. 

E'pecho. 
Peee'eya. 

Pee,peere. 

Ma're. 
Ta'raro. 
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Coyness  in  a  womariy 

A  Crab, 

Crab,  a  large  land-crab  that  climbs  7 


No'noa. 
Pappa. 

E'oowa. 

Moioo. 
Ooa,p?ea'pe,s.Ehotto. 


the  cocoa-nut  trees  for  fruity 
A  Crack,  clefty  orfijfure. 
Crammed,  lumbered^  crowded , 

The  Cramp,             -                  -  Emo'too  too, 

A  Cray-fish,          -                  -  0'oov2l. 

To  creep  on  the  hands  andfeet^  Ene'a/. 

Crimson  colour ^             -                -  Oora  oOTa. 

Oripple,  lame^             -                 -  Tei'tei. 

Crooked,  notjiraightf             -  Ooo'i^eeo. 

To  crow  as  a  cock,         -                -  A'a  ooa.. 

TheQjXoyiVi  of  the  headj             -  Too'pooe. 

To  cry,  or  Jhed  tears ^                -  Ta.ee, 
A  brown  Cuckoo,  with  black  bars  and  \    a  |.o'wer«|y;/» 

a  long  tally  frequent  in  the  iflesy  J 

To  cufif,  orfhp  the  chops,             -  E'paroo. 
Curlew,  a  ftnall  curlew  or  whimbren    rp^j-ga 

found  about  the  rivulets^         -  j 

Cut,  or  divided,           -                 -  Moioo. 

To  cut  the  hair  withfcijfars,        -  O'tee. 


D. 

A  Dance        _  -  - 

Darkness, 

To  darn,        -  -  - 

A  Daughter, 

Day,  or  day-light. 

Day-break, 
Day,  to-day. 

Dead,  .  -  - 

A  natural  Ht^ih, 

Deafness,        -  -  - 

Decrepid, 
Deep-water, 
A  Denial,  or  refufaly 
To  desire,  or  wifh  for  a  thing, 
A  Devil,  or  evil  fpirit, 
Dew, 

A  Diarrhoea,  or  loofenef^ 
To  dip  meat  in  fait  water  injlead  of  7 
fait,  {an  Indian  cufom)  3 

Dirt,  or  najlinefs  of  any  kind. 


He<?va. 

Poee'rf^",  s.  Voodvee. 

O'ono. 

Ma'heme. 

C  Mara'marama,    s. 

i     A'ou,  3.  A'aoM, 

Oota'tahez'ta. 

Aoo'uai. 

Matte  roa. 

Matte  no  a. 

Ta'.f<?a,  ioovce. 

tipoo'tooa. 

Mona'. 

Ehoo'noa. 

Yiooee. 

E'tee. 

Ahe'aoo. 

Hawa,  hawa. 

Eawre'wo. 

E'repo. 
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Disapprobation, 

A  Disease,  where  the  head  cannot  be  \ 

held  upy  perhaps  the  palfy^  J 

To  disengage,  untie  or  /oojeriy 
Dishonesty, 
Displeased,   to  be  difpleafedj  vexed j  "> 

or  in  the  dumps^  -  3 

Dissatisfaction,  togrumbUy  or  be  dif- 1 

/atisfied^  -  -  j 

Distant,  far  off^ 
To  distort,  or  writhe  the  limbs^  body^  i 

lipsj&c,  '  -  \ 

To  distribute,  divide  orjhare  out, 
A  District, 
A  Ditcb, 

To  dive  under  water^ 
A  Dog, 

A  Doll  made  of  cocoa-plants ., 
A  Dolphin, 
Done,  have  done;  or  that  is  enough^  i 

or  there  is  no  morey  -  \ 

A  Door, 
Double,  or  when  two  things  are  in  7 

one ;  as  a  double  canoe,  S 

Down,  or  f oft  hair  J 
To  draw  a  bow^ 

To  draw,  or  drag  a  thing  by  forccy 
Dread,  or  fear ^ 
Dress'd,  or  cooked^  not  raw, 
A  head  Dress,  uftd  at  funerals^ 
To  dress,  or  put  on  the  cloaths. 
To  drink, 

Drop,  a  fingle  drop  of  any  liquid. 
To  drop,  or  leak^ 
Drops,  as  drops  ofrain^ 
Drowned, 

A  Drum,         -  -  - 

Dry,  not  wet^ 
A  Duck, 

A  Dug,  teaty  or  nipple,  ^  - 

Dumbness,  -  •  - 


THB 

Eho<7iioa. 

E'pft-. 

Eaoo'waz. 
Eeefdi. 

Taee'va. 

VdLOo'oxxe. 

Roa. 

Faee'ta. 

Aioo'h^. 

Mztei  na. 

'Eb'hoc, 

Eho'poo» 

OoTee. 

AAod2L, 

A'0UVL2i, 

Ateera, 

Oo'hool2L* 

Tau'r^'ca. 

E'waou. 

Etea. 

Era'ko. 

Mattou. 

'Ee'oo. 

Pa'rae?. 

£tt,hau'hoo(?  t'Ahoo., 

Aee'noo. 

(7o,ata'hai. 

'E.io'iooToOf  s,  ^'iooTco. 

To'potta. 

Parre'rao. 

Vslhoo. 

Oo'm?ivo. 

Mora. 

Eoo. 

E'fao. 


B. 


The  Ear, 

The  injide  of  the  Ear, 


Ta'r«a. 
Ta'toorw. 
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An  Ear-rins:, 

- 

Poe  note  tar«a. 

To  eat,  or  chezvj 

.    , 

E'y,  s.  Maa. 

An  Echinus,  orfea-eggy 

- 

Heawy. 

Echo, 

- 

looo. 

An  Eg^g  of  a  bird. 

- 

Ehooero  te  Man<7<7. 

A  white  Egg-bird, 

- 

Pee'ry. 

Eight, 

_ 

A'waroo. 

The  Elbow, 

- 

liodxee. 

Empty, 

- 

Ooata'ao,  s.  Tata'oi^a. 

An  Enemy, 

. 

Taata'e. 

Entire,  zohole^  not  broken 

. 

Eta,  Eta. 

Equal, 

- 

Odix^iei, 

Erect,  upright y 

- 

Moo. 

A  Euphorbiura  tree,  with  white  floxjoers, 'X^iooee. 

The  Evening, 

- 

Oohoz'ho/. 

Excrement, 

- 

Too'i^. 

To  expand,  orfpread  out  clotk^  &e. 

Ho'hora. 

The  Eye, 

- 

Matta. 

The  Eye-brow,  and  eye- 

lid. 

Twa,matta. 

The  Face, 

F. 

E'mot^ea. 

To  hide  or  hold  the  Face  away^  at 
when  ajhamed. 

j   Far€(?'wflz. 

Facetious,  merry ^ 

. 

Faatta  atta. 

Fainting,  to  faints 

- 

M6e,mo'my. 

To  fall  down 

. 

'fopa. 

False,  not  true. 

- 

Ha'warre. 

A  Fan,  or  to  fan  the  face  or  ceolity 

Taha'ref. 

To  fart,  or  a  fart. 

. 

Ehoo. 

^■At,fuUofflefh,luJiy^ 

- 

?ee^. 

The  Fat  of  meat. 

> 

Ma^f. 

^Father, 

. 

Medooa  tanne. 

Ajep-father, 

. 

Tanne,  te  hoa. 

Fatigued,  tiredy 

. 

YDxeieu,  s.  Faea. 

Fear, 

» 

Mattou. 

A  Feather,  or  quill. 

. 

VlOoxoo,\\ooxoo  manoo. 

Red  Feathers, 

. 

Ox-dL,Vooxoo  te  raanoc. 

>  cebleness,  weaknefs. 

. 

Fara'ra,  s.  Tooro'rf^, 

Ihefenfe  ^Feeling, 

- 

Fa'fa. 

To  \tii\y 

.  i 

Tear'ro. 

A  young  clever  dexterous 

Fellow,  or 

boy,  Te'ray  de  pa'arfe. 

The  bemdile  ki?id  of  any 

animal. 

E'c^^ha. 

.  lie  Fern-tree, 

_ 

Ma'mooi?. 

A  -itile  landy 

- 

Feiicoa,maa, 
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Fetch,  go  fetch  it, 

Atee. 

Few  in  number^ 

Eote- 

To  fight, 

A  Fillip,  with  the.  fingers. 

E'neotto 

Epatta. 

Thermofafijh, 

Tirra. 

To  finish,  or  make  an  end, 

Eiote. 

A  Finger, 

E'r«ma. 

Fire,            -                -                - 

Ea'hai. 

A  flying  Fish, 

Mara'ra. 

A  green  fiat  Fish, 

E^ame. 

Ayellowfiat  Fish, 

Co'raorehc. 

A  fiat  green  and  red  Fish, 

Fai'ou. 

The  citckold  Fish, 

Etata. 

A  Fish, 

£p. 

Fishing  wall  for  hauling  the  fine  at  | 
the  firfi  pointy                 -                \ 

Epa. 

A  Fish  pot. 

E'wha. 

A  long  Fishing  rod  of  Bamboo,  ufed  \^ 
to  catch  bonetioes,  &c.          -           \ 

Ma'kecra. 

A  Fissure,  or  crack. 

Motoo. 

Fist,  to  open  thefifi. 

Ma'hora. 

Fist,  firiking  with  thefifi  in  dancing. 

A'raoto. 

Afiy  Flapper,  or  tofiapfiies. 

Dah^'ere  e'r^ttpa. 

Flatness,  applied  to  a  ndfe,  or  a  vef  % 

f el  broad  and  fiat;  alfo  afpreading  ( 

Papa. 

fiat  topt  tree,                  -                  J 

A  red  Flesh  mark. 

E«'da. 

To  float  on  the  face  of  the  water. 

Pa'noo. 

The  Flower  of  a  plant. 

Foosi. 

Open  Flowers, 

TeesLTve'oo  wa. 

Flowers,  white  odoriferous  fiowers,  ^ 
ufed  as  ornaments  in  the  ears           \ 

Teearre  tarr^a. 

Flown,  it  isfiown  or  gone  away. 

Ma'houta. 

A  Flute, 

Weewo. 

A  black  Fly-catcher,  a  bird  fo  called, 

Cnaamao. 

Amj,     -           .     '     . 

Voore'hooA. 

To  fi^,asa  bird. 

Wraive. 

Fog,  or  mifi. 

Ky'pofea, 

To  fold  up  a  thing,  as  cloth,  &c. 

Be'i'ctoo, 

A  Fool,  fcoundrd,    or-  other  epithet  ^ 
of  contempt           _             ^   .          i 

T2i'oui\a. 

The  Foot,  orfok  of  the  foot. 

I'apoov. 

The  Forehead, 

L'ry.   • 

Forgot,  or  Icfi  in  memory. 

Oo'-dro. 

Foul,  dirty ^  nafiy^ 

Erepgi, 
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^Fowl,                -                  -  Moa. 

Four,                -                    -  E'ha. 

r/I.Frappingo/fl/««^  Ahea. 

Freckles,                  -                  -  i^^°^* 

Fresh,  ;2.^>/^            -                -  Eanaa,anna. 

Vnction;  rubbing,                 -  *^<'^'^- 

Friead,   a  method  of  addrejfing  a  |    ^^.^^ 

Jlrangcr,  -  /■  , 

A  particular  Friend,  or  Me  faluta-  i    E'apatte. 

tion  to  him,                   -  ^    _,, 

To  frisk,  to  wantotiy  to  play,  i.hanne. 

^         ^r'                                       -  No,r«ra,  s.  No,ratta. 

From  there y              -  xt         u  '  - 

f?            -^t    *                      -  No,wahoo«7. 

From  without,                    -  ' 

From  before^  -  ^tt     ^ 

„..•''  _  Hoo'ero. 

Fruit,  -        rr   , 

Perfume  Fruit,  from  Tethuroa,  a  |  Hooero  te  manoo. 

fmall  ifland,  -  ,     /^ 

A  yellow  Fruit,  /z/^<r  ^  /^^^^  plumbs  ^,^^^^ 

with  a  rough  core,  -  5  ..  •■ 

Full,  fatisfied  with  eating,  Pya,s.C?(?  pya,  8.  Faya. 

^  Furunculus,  or  a  fmall  hard  boil,  Apoo. 

G. 

fA'vowtoff,s.  A'rowtoo 
j<  Garland  ^/oaen,  -  1     E'f  ha,  apai. 

Generosity,  benevolence,  5u'*]°^' 

^Girablet,                -  -        Eh«... 

^Girdle,                 -  -        Ta'tooa. 

A  Girl,  or  young  woman,  -           ][®.^'^^^^' 

A  Girthing  manufadure,  -           i^S* 

r^?  give  a  Mzw^,  -                  2^^     f. 

A,^L-      ru?s  -                   He^o^^ota. 

^  Glutton,  or  ^rcflf  eater,  \     Era'poa  nooe. 

To  go,  or  move  from  where  youftand,  >    jjarre. 

to  walk  -  -  ^     Fra'wa 

Te  ffo,  or  leave  a  place,  -  Kra  wa. 

Uo,  begone,  make  hafie  and  do  it.  Haro. 

Go  an^/^fcA  it,  "  jjj'y,^^^  ^^  Myty ,tye, 

Good,  it  is  goody  it  is  very  welly  \     g.  Maytay. 

:^^^™dfather,  -  Tooboona  tahe'too. 


B  B 
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A  Great  great-grandfather, 

A  Grandson, 

To  grasp  zoith  the  hand^ 

Grasping  the  antagonift's  thigh  when  \ 

dancing  -  ) 

Grass,   ^ed  on  the  Jloors  of  their  > 

houfes,  -  -  ) 

To  grate  cocoa-nut  kernel^ 
Great,  large^  bigy 
Green  colour ^ 
To  groan, 
The  groin. 

To  grow  as  a  plant^  &c. 
To  grunt,  orjiraiuy 
The  blind  Gut, 
The  Guts  of  any  animaly 


THE 

Ouroo.  I 

Mo'boona. 

Hara'waa?. 

Torao. 

Ano'hoho. 

E'annatehea'ftf^. 

Ara'hfl/. 

Poore  pijore. 

Eroi?,whe. 

Ta'pa. 

We'r<?5a. 

Etee,«oowhe. 

Ora'booboc?. 

A'aoo. 


E'ror«?o,  s.  E'roh(?oro<7. 

Hinna'heina. 

E'hoo. 

Vee^ee. 

Oe'toeto. 

E'woz^a. 

E'poote. 


H. 

The  Hair  of  the  heady 

Grey  Hair, 

Red  Hair,  or  a  red-headed  mauy 

Curled  Hair, 

Woolly  frizzled  Hair, 

To  pull  the  Hair, 

Hair,    tied    on    the    crown    of    the') 

head  -  -  i 

Half  of  any  thing  -  FaVfte. 

A  Hammer,  -  -  Et^^te, 

Hammer  it  outy  -  Atoo'bianw. 

The  Hand,  -  -  E're^ma. 

A  deformed  Hand  -  Veeleloi. 

A  motion  with  the  Hand  in  dancings      O'ne  o'ne. 
A  Harangue,  orfpeech,  -  Oraro. 

A  Harbour,  or  anchoring-place,  Too'toUy 

Hardness,  -  -  E'ta,e'ta. 

A  Halchtty  axey  or  adze,  -  Toe. 

He,  -  -  -   .      Nana. 

The  Head,  -  -  Oo'^o, 

Afhorn  Head,      .       -  -  E'voaa. 

The  Head-ache,  in  confequencc  of.    £^^^,^,,3. 

drunkennefSy  -  ^ 

The  fenfe  of  Hearing,  -  Faro. 

The  Heart  of  an  animal,  -  A'howtoo. 

Heat,  warmth,  -  Mahanua,hanna. 

Heavy,  not  light,  •  IVzma'ba. 
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Thefta  Hedge-hog,  -  Totera. 

A  blue  Heron, 

A  white  Heron, 

To  hew  rvith  an  axe^ 

Hibiscus,  the fmallcjl /pedes  ofHibif.  ^ 
cusy  with  rough  feed  cafes^  that  ad-  > 
here  to  the  clothes  in  walking  \ 

Hibiscus,  a /pedes  0/  Hibi/cus  with  -i 
large  yellow /lowers^  \ 

The  Hiccup, 

Hide,  to  hide  a  things 

High,  or  Jleep, 

A  Hiil,  or  mountain^ 

One-tree  Hill,  a  hill /o  called  in  Ma- 1    rn  vl 
tavai  Bay  -  3 

To  hinder,  or  prevent^ 

The  Hips, 

Hips,  the  black  punctuated  part  of  the  ^ 
hipSy  -  5 

To  hit  a  marky 

Hiss,    to  hi/sf  or  hold  out  the  finger  ?    nr^^/j^^ 
at  one  -  -  J 

Hoarseness,  -  -  E'fao. 

A  Hog,  -  -  Boa. 

Toho\Afafi,  -  -         Mou. 
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Otoo. 

Tra'pappa. 

Teraec, 

P^ere,peere. 

Vooo'rou. 

Etofl'ee,  s.  Eoo'wha. 

YJ[\oo7ia. 

Mato. 

5Ma<7<7,  s.  Maoo'a,  s. 

i     Mou^i. 


Tapea. 
E'tohe. 

Tamo'roz/. 

Ele'ba'JK,  s.  VYa'pocta. 


tongue,     be    quiet    or  7    ^^^,^^^^ 


Hold  jj'owr 

filent 
A  Hole,  <Z5  <z  gimblet  hole  in  wood,  &c.  E'ro2>a,  s.  Poola. 


To  hollow,  or  cry  aloud  to  one^ 

To  keep  at  Home, 

Honesty, 

Afifk  Hook, 

A  fifk  Hook  of  a  particular  forty 

The  Horizon, 

Hot,  orfultry  air,  it  is  very  hot, 

A  House, 

A  House  of  office y 

A  large  House, 

A  House  on  props. 

An  indujlrious  Housewife, 

How  do  yoUy  or  how  is  it  with  you y 

Humorous,  drolly  merry y 

Hunger, 

A  Hut,  or  hov/ey 


Too'o. 

kit'ei  te  Efarre. 

Eea'owre. 

Ma'tflw. 

V^eeiQ.Yieele. 

E'paf^,  no  t'Era«r^. 

Pohe<f'a. 

E'tarre,  s.  E'wharre. 

Eha'moote. 

Efarre'pota. 

A'whatta. 

Ma'hfme  Amaz^'hattoi 

T'ehanooe. 

Fa,atta,'atta. 

Voro'ree,  s.  Poe^a. 

E'farre. 
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I. 

I,  my/elf^  Jirjl perf on  Jinguldry 
The  lower  Jaw, 
Idle,  or  lazy^ 


Jealousy  in  a  woman^ 

Ignorance,  flupidityy 

Ill-natured,  crofs. 

An  Image  of  a  human  figure. 

Imps,  the  young  imps. 

Immature,  unripe^  as  unripe  fruity 

Immediately,  injiantly. 

Immense,  very  large. 

Incest,  or  incejluous. 

Indigent,  poory  necejitous. 

Indolence,  lazinefsy 

Industry,  oppofed  to  idlenefs. 

Inhospitable,  ungenerous^ 

To  inform, 

A  fort  of  Ink,  ufed  to  pun6iuate. 

An  inquisitive  tattling  woman^ 

To  interrogate,  or  efk  queJlionSy 

To  invert,  or  turn  upfide  down, 

An  Islet, 

The  Itch,  an  itching  of  any  fort, 

jH?  jump,  or  leap, 

K. 

Keep  it  to  yourfelfy 

The  Kernel  of  a  cocoa-nut. 

To  kick  with  the  foot ^ 

The  Kidnies, 

Killed,  deady 

To  kindle,  or  light  up, 

A  King, 

A  King-fisher,  the  birdfo  called. 

To  kiss, 

Kite,  a  boy's  play-kite. 

The  Knee, 

To  kneel, 

A  Knot, 

A  double  Knot, 

The  female  Knot  formed  on  the  up-  •\ 
per  part  of  the  garment  y  and  on  one  C 
fde,  -  -  i 


*W0M  W/<f. 

E'ta. 

T..'py. 

c  Ta'b^<?ne,s.Fateeno, 

t     s.  Hc^o'hy. 

Wf^a'ta. 

OoxG,  e'^^ore. 

E'tee. 

TiJo'he. 

Poo. 

To'hyto. 

Roa. 

Ta'wytte. 

Tee'py. 

Taee'a. 

Pee'pe^re. 

E'whae. 

E'raho<7. 

Maheine  Opataiwhu. 

Faeete. 

E'h<7(7ra,  tela'why. 

Mo'too. 

Myro. 

Mahouta,  %.  Araire. 


VaHi^^o. 

Emo'te^a. 

Ta'h«. 

Fooa'hwa. 

Matte. 

Em'aa. 

Earee,da'hfl/. 

E'rooro. 

E'ho^f. 

O'omo. 

E't<?or^tf. 

liodiooxee 

Ta'pona. 

Va'hodtf(7. 

Te^bona, 
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To  know,  or  underjlandy  -  Eeie. 

The  JCnuckle,  or  joint  of  the  fingers      lee^^oo. 
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L. 

To  labour,  or  worky 
A  Ladder, 
A  Lagoon, 
Lame,  cripple^ 
A  Lance,  orjpeavy 
Laud  in  general^  a  country y 
Language, y^(f<?c^,  wordsy 
Language,  ufcd  when  dancingy 
l.B.Ygey  great y  not  fmally 
Largeness,  when  applied  to  a  coun-  7 
tryy  &c.  -  5 

To  laugh, 
Laziness, 

Lean,  the  lean  of  meaty 
\jQ,?ca.yJlendery  notjlejhyy 
To  leap. 

Leave  it  behind,  let  it  remainy 
To  leave. 
The  Leg, 


Legs,  my  legs  ache,  or  are  tired, 

A  Liar, 

To  lie  dowUy  or  along,   to  refi  one's 

Jelfy  - 

To  lift  a  thing  up. 
Day  Light, 

Light,  or  fire  of  the  great  people. 
Light,  or  fire  of  the  common  people. 
Light,  to  light  or  kindle  the  fire. 
Light,  not  heavy. 
Lightning, 
The  Lips, 
Lit  lie,  fmall, 
A  Lizard, 
Loathsome,  naufeous, 
A  fort  of  Lobster,  frequent  in  the  \ 
zfles,  .  .  -J 

To  loll  about,  or  be  lazyy 
To  loll  out  the  longuey 
To  look  far  a  thing  that  is  lofi, 
A  looking' glajs. 
Loose,  notfecurCy 

B  B    3 


Ehea. 

Era'a,  s.  E'ara. 
Ewha'o«na,s.  Ea'oana. 
Tei'iei. 
Tao. 

Fe'nfloa,  s.  Whe'noi?a. 
Pa'raow. 

(Tiraoro'd^e,  te'Ti- 
i     raoro'd«. 

Ara'ha/.  ' _^ 

'Nooe. 

Atta. 

Tff'py. 

Aeo. 

Too'hai. 

Ma'hoz^ta,  s.  A'rere. 

'Vaiheo. 

"E'wheeoo. 

A'wy. 

A'hooa. 

Taata,ha'warre. 

\   Ete'raha,  s.  Te'poo. 

Era'wfle. 

Mara'marama. 

Toutoi,\iR\)a. 

N<?r'ao,papa. 

A'toonco  t'Eec'wera. 

Ma'ma. 

Oo'waira. 

Ootofi' 

Ette. 

'Moo. 


EjaVawa. 
Tee'onai, 

Tee'j'y. 

Ewha'tor^jo  t'Arcrc. 
Tapoon^^. 
He<r()Wotta. 

Aoo'w^ewa. 
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j4  Lo©sene«s,  or  purging. 
To  love, 

A  Lover,  courtier^  wooer y 
A  Louse, 

Low,  not  highy  as  low  land,  &c. 

The  Lungs, 

Lusty, ya/,  full  ofjlejky 

M. 

Maggots, 

A  Maid,  or  young  watnan,, 

To  make  the  bed. 

The  Male  of  any  animal^  male  kind^ 

A  Man, 

An  indifpofed  or  injincere  man, 

A  Man  of  war  bird. 

Many,  a  great  number ^ 

A  black  Mark  on  the  fkin, 

Married,  as  a  married  man^ 

A  Mat, 

AJilky  kind  of  Mat, 

A  rough  fort  of  Mat,  cut  in  the  Mid- 
dle to  admit  the  head, 

A  Mast  of  a  flip  or  boat. 

Mature,  ripei  as  ripe  fruit. 

Me,  /, 

A  Measure, 

To  measure  a  things 

To  meet  one. 

To  melt,  or  diffolve  a  thing,  as 
greafe,  (3c. 

The  Middle  or  midfi  of  a  thing. 

Midnight, 

To  mince,  or  cutfmall. 

Mine,  it  is  mine,  or  belongs  to  me, 

To  miss,  not  to  hit  a  thing, 

Mist,  or  fog. 

To  mix  things  together, 

To  mock  or  feoff  at  one. 

Modesty,  -  , 

Moist,  wet,  -  • 

A  Mole  upon  thefkin^ 

A  lunar  Monih, 


Hawa,'hawa. 

Ehe'naroo. 
Ehoo'noa. 
Oo'too. 

cHea,hea,  s.  Papoo. 

(.     Eff'oa. 

T€ftoo,arapoa. 

Oo'p<f(?a. 


E'hoohoo. 

Too'nee^. . 

Ho'hora,  te  Moe'ya. 

E'ota. 

Taata,  s.  Taane. 

Taata,ham'anc«no. 

Otta'ha. 

fWo'rou,wo'rou,    ». 

1     manoo,  manoo. 

'EJee'tee. 

Fano^/nou. 

E'vanne. 

Moe'a. 

Poo'rou. 

Te^-ra. 

Para,  s.  Pe. 
Wott,  s»  Mee. 
E'a, 
FaVfte. 
Ewharidde. 

Too'iooe. 

Teropoo. 
O'toora,h^t'po. 

E'poota. 

No'oo. 

(?o'happa. 

Ry'po^fa. 

A'pooe,'pooe. 

Etoo'h^<?. 

Mamma'haoo. 

Wara're^. 

Atoo'noa. 

Maru'ma. 
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A  Monument,  to  the  dcady 

The  Moon, 

The  Morning, 

Tb-raorrow, 

The  day  after  ro- morrow, 

The/econd  day  after  /o-morrow, 

A  Moth, 

A  Mother, 

A  motherly,  or  elderly  woman^ 

Motion,  oppofed  to  rejl, 

A  Mountain,  or  hill, 

Mountains  of  the  highejl  order y 

Mountains  ofthefecond  order^ 

Mountains  of  the  third  or  ioxvejl ) 

order,  -  -  5 

Mourning, 
Mourning  leaves,  viz.  Thcfe  of  the 

cucoa.tree,    7 fed  far    that  pur- 

pofe. 
The  Mouth, 
To  open  the  Mouih, 
A  Multitude,  or  vajl  number. 
Murdered,  hilled, 
A  Murderer, 
A  Muscle-shell, 
Music  (f  any  kind, 
A  ^lu&Yei,  pijlol,  or  Jire^arms  of  any 

kind. 
Mute,  flenty 
To  mutter,  orjlammer, 

N. 
The  Nail  of  the  fingers^ 
A  Nail  of  iron. 
Naked,  i.  e.  with  the  clothes  off,  un- 

dreffed. 
The  Name  of  a  thing. 
Narrow,  Jlrait,  not  wide, 
Nasty,  dirty,  not  clean, 
A  Native, 
The  Neck, 
Needles, 
A  ffhing  Net, 
Usew,  young, found,' 
Nigh, 


Whatta'raw. 

Mara'ma. 

Oo'poe<f'po€e. 

Bo'bo,  s.  A,Bo'bo. 

A'bo'bo  doorsL. 

Po<?e,pofe,addoo. 

E,pepe. 

Mafdooa,  wa'h<fine. 

Pa'tea. 

Ooa'ta. 

Maooa,  s.  Moua., 

Moua.  tei'tei. 

Moua  'haha. 

Pere'rao«. 

'£e\a.. 

Ta'paofl. 

Eva'ha, 
Ha'mamma. 
Wo'rou,  vfo'rou. 
Matte,  s.  matte  roa. 
Taata  toa. 

^OUyOU. 

Heeva. 

Poo,poo,  8.  Poo. 

Fatebooa. 
E'whaoM. 


Aee'oo. 
Eure. 

Ta'turra. 

Eee'oa. 

Feere,ipeeTe. 

E,repo. 

Taata'tooboo. 

A'ee. 

Narreeda. 

Oo'^aia.. 

Urn. 

Poto,  8.  Whatta'ta. 
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Night, 

To-Night,  or  to-day  at  nighty 

Black  ^'\^h.\.-Jhade, 

Nine, 

The  Nipple  of  the  breajl, 

A  Kit, 

No,  a  negaticn. 

To  nod, 

Noisy,  chattering,  impertinent^ 
Noon, 

The  Nostrils, 

Numeration,  or  counting  oj" number Sy 
A  etc  >a  Nut, 

A  large  amprejfed  Nut,  that  tajles  1 
like  chefnuts  when  roajled  \ 

Ohesity,  corpulence  r- 

The  Ocean, 

OAoTW'evou^^fweet-Jmelledy 

Perfumed  Oil  they  put  on  the  hair^ 

An  Ointment,  plaifler,  or  any  thing 
that  heats  or  relates  to  medicine 

Old, 

One, 

Open,  clear ^  fpacious,  r 

Open,  nvtfhuty 

To  open. 

Opposite  to,  or  over  againjly 

Order,  in  g  od  order,  regular,  with- 
out confufun^ 

Ornament,  any  ornament  for  the  ear, 

JBw'z^/ Ornaments,  viz.  nine  noits 
fuck  in  the  ground^ 

An  Orphan, 

Out,  n:'t  in,  not  within. 

The  Outside  <f  a  thing. 

An  Oven  in  the  ground. 

Over,  befdeSf  mure  than  the  quan- 
tity. 

To  overcome,  or  conquer. 

To  overturn,  or  overfet, 

An  Owner, 


THE 

Po,  S.  E'&OO. 

A'oone  te'  Po. 

Oporo, 

A'ee\2i. 

E'oo. 

Eriha. 

C'Ay'ma,  ^Yaiha., 
<  ^A'ouve,  *Aee, 
C     *Yehaeea. 

A'touou. 

Emoo. 

Wawa'tea. 

Popo'heo. 

Ta'toK. 

Arec. 

Eeehee. 


Oo'\ieea . 

Ty,  s.  Meede, 

No'noa. 

Mo'noe. 

E'ra'paoc. 

Ora'wheva. 

A'tahai. 

Ea'tea. 

Fe'r«. 

Te'haddoo. 

Watoo'wh^ette. 

Wara'wf.ra. 

^ooee  l&'reea.. 

Ma'ray  Wharre. 

Oo'hoppe,  poo'fl/a. 
T«we'ho. 

Co3,'pee. 
Eoo'moo. 

Te'harra. 

E'ma'ooraa. 


Eha'paco. 
E'whattoo. 
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A  large /pedes  o/ Oyster,  -  I'Uea. 

The  large  rough  Oyster,  or  SpondyluSy  Paho'oa. 
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The  Paddle  of  a  canoe^  or  to  paddle,  E'hoe. 

To  paddle  a  canoe's  head  to  the  right,  Wha'tea. 

To  paddle  a  canoe's  head  to  the  lefty  Wemma. 

Pain,  or  forenefsy  the  fenfe  of  pain  y  Ma'my. 

A  Pair,  or  two  of  any  thing  together^  Ano'ho. 

r^e  Palate,  -  -  E'ta'nea. 

The  Palm  of  the  hand,  -  Apoo'reema. 

To  pant,  or  breathe  quickly,         -  Oo'pou'pou,tea'hOo 

V2i^i  or  child^s  food,  -  Mamma. 

A  Parent,  -  -  Me'dooa. 

A  fmall  blue  ^SLTToquety  -  E'yeeaee, 

A  green  Parroquet,  witk  a  red  fore-  i  g,^^/^ 

The  Part  below  the  tongue  -  Eta'raro. 

A  Partition,  divifion,  or  fcreen,  Vz.xoo'too. 

AVms,  er  Jlrait,  -  E,aree'ea. 

A  fermented  Paste,  of  bread,  fruit,  >  -^^Yiee. 

and  others,  -  \ 

A  Path,  or  road,  -  Ea^ra. 

The  Pavement  before  a  h&ufe  or  hut,  Pye,pye. 

yi  Pearl,  -  -  Poe. 

The  Peduncle,  andjlalk  of  a  plant,  A'maa,  S.  E'atta. 

To  peel,  or  take  thefkin  off  a  cocoa-  >  ^^      ^  ^^^^^ 

nut,  tsc.  -  S 

Peeled,  it  is  peeled,  -  Me'atff. 

ji  Peg  to  hang  a  bag  on,  -  Te'ao^?, 

A  Pepper-plant,  Jrom  the  root  of\ 

which  they  prepare  an  inebriating  C  Awa. 

liquor,  -  -  j 

Perhaps,  it  mtiy  befe,  -  E'pa'ha. 

Versom  of  di/lin8ion,  -  Patoo'nehe. 

A  Petticoat  of  plantane  leaves,  AArou'maiV^a. 
Vetty,  fmall,  trifling,  oppfed  to  Nooe,  B.ee, 
yi  Physician,  or  perfon  who  attends  ^    Taata  no  E'rapaw. 


the  Jick 
Pick,  to  pick  or  choofe, 
A  large  wood  Pigeon, 
A  fmall  green  and  white  Pigeon, 
A/mall  black  and  white  Pigeon 

with  purple  wings,  -        ^ 

A  Pimple^  , 
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Eh^e  te  mai  my  ty, 
Er  cope. 
Oo'oopa. 

^ooowy'deroo* 

Hooa'hoi^a. 
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To  pinch  with  the  Jingersy 

A  Plain,  or  fiat  y 

Plane,  finooth^ 

A  Plant  of  any  kind^ 

AfmaUV\?LV\\, 

The  fruit  of  the  Plant  ane-tree, 

Horfe  Plantancs, 

Pleased,  good-humoured^  not  crofs  or 

furly 
Pluck  it  up. 

To  J) luck  hairs  from  the  beard y 
To  plunge  a  thing  in  the  water, 
The  Point  of  any  things 
Poison,  bitter, 
^Po!i, 

Poor,  indigent,  not  rich, 
A  buttle-nofed  Porpoise, 
Sweet  Potatoes, 
To  pour  out  any  liquid  fubfiance 
Prej^nant,  with  young. 
To  press,  or  fqueexe  the  legs  gently  > 

with  the  hand,  when  tired  or  pained  \ 
Prick,  to  prick  vp  the  earsy 
A  Priesi^ 

Prone,  or  face  downwards, 
A  fort  c/ Pudding,  made  of  fruits  ^ 

oil,  &c. 
Pumpkins, 
To  puke,  or  vomit. 
Pure,  clear, 

A  Purging,  or  loofenfs. 
To  pursr.e,  and  catch  a  ptrfon  who  > 

has  done  fame  mif chief ,         -  \ 

To  push  a  thing  with  the  hand. 
Put  it  up,  or  away, 


THE 

(?oma. 

E'/>eeho. 

Pa'f^a. 

O'mo. 

E'rabo. 

MazVe'a,  s.  Maya. 

^ai'te. 

Maroo. 

Arc(?te. 

Hooh  ootee. 

E,oo'wh<?^. 

Oe,6e,  or  Oi,oi, 

Awa,aMa. 

Oora'hoo. 

ledUe. 

Wousl, 

Oo'vaavTH, 

Ma'ne<r. 

Waha'poo. 

Roro'juw. 

Eoma  te  ta'r^^a 

Ta'hoKa. 

Tef'opa. 

Po'po'^^. 

A'hooa. 

E'awa,  s.  e'roo'y. 

E!oo'ee. 

Hawa,hawa. 

Eror;,Eroo,  s.  Eha'roo. 

Too'rsee. 
Orno. 


Q. 

Quickness,  br-fkncfs. 
To  walk  quickly, 

QuicSness,  filcnce,  a  filent  or  feem-  J 
zngly  th-ughful  perfon,  \ 

A  Quiver/or  Llding  arrows, 

R. 

Afmall  black  Rail,  with  red  eyes,  Mae'ho. 


E'tirre.    . 
Harre'n«na. 

Falle'booa. 

'Pefha. 
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A  fmallblack  K3.i\, /pjted  and  burred 

Zijith  white  J 
Rain, 

A.  Rainbow, 
Kaft,  a  raft  of  bamboo^ 
Raak,  Jii  ong^  urinous, 
A  Rasp,  or  file, 
A  Rat, 
Raw  meat,  jlejh  that  is  w.t  drejfed 

or  cooked. 
Raw  friiit,  as  plantanes,  &c.   that 

aye  ivA  baked. 
To  recline,  or  lean  upon  a  thing. 

Red  colour^ 

To  reef  a  fail, 

A  Refusal, 

The  Remainder  of  any  thing, 

To  rend,  burfi,  or  fplit 

Rent,  cracked,  or  torn. 

To  reside,  live,  or  dtuell. 

Respiration,  breathing, 

AKih, 

Rich,  not  poor,  having  plenty  of 

goods,  Sc. 
A  Ring, 
The  Rinjjworna,  a  difeafe  fa  called. 

Ripe,  as  ripe  fruit,  &.c. 

Rise,  to  rife  upy 
ToYi\e,orfplit-, 
A  Road,  or  pat  hi 
Roasted,  or  broiled,  '  - 

A  Robber,  or  thief, 
A  Rock, 
A  reef  of  Rocks, 
Rolling,  the  rolling  of  a  fhip, 
A  Root, 

A  Rope  of  any  kind,  - 

Rotten,  as  rotten  fruity  &c. 
Rough,  not  fmoothj 
To  row  with  oa:<:. 

To  rub  a  thing,  as  in  zuafhing  the  > 
hands  and  face,  -  \ 


ETY    ISLK3. 

>  Poaa'ne*. 

E'ooz. 
E'nooa. 
Mfifto'e. 
Ewao  wao. 
Ooee. 

'Yovee,  s.  Ejore. 

E'otta. 

Paroure. 

E'py. 

cC'yrajOora,      s. 

i     Matde. 
E'po'uie  te  rya. 
Eht>6»'nooa, 
T,'Ev,ahei. 
Mor/rac?omoo. 
E'wha. 
E'noho. 
Tooe,  iooe. 
A' wao. 
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V    Epo'too. 


'M^mo. 
E'nooa. 

( Para,  s.  Pai,  s.  Ooo 

t     T^ai. 
A'too. 

Ewhaoo'whaoo. 
Ea'ra. 
C?^a'wfizVa. 
Eee'a  (taata. 
Paoi>. 
E'a0«. 
Hoo'rooxe. 
X'^oo,  s.  Ea, 
Taura. 
Rjope. 
Ta'rra,  tarra. 
E'oome,  s.  E'hoe, 

Ho'rofc, 


S88 

The  Rudder 
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he  Rudder  of  a  boat,  or  (leering  7  „••     c  t\. 

paddle  of  a  canoe,  -  ^\  Hoe,  fa'herre. 

Running  backwards  and  forwards,\  r»  /  » 

endeavouring  t,efcape/      -         \  Oo'atapone. 


The  Sail  ofafhip  or  boat. 

To  sail,  or  to  be  under  fail ^ 

Salt,  or  fait  water. 

Sand,  dufy 

Saturn, 

Saunders's  ifland, 

A  Saw, 

A  Scab, 

Af/h'sScdXeorfcales 

A  pair  of  Scissars, 

A  Scoop,  to  empty  water  from  a  canoe  ^ 

To  scrape  a  thing. 

To  scratch  with  the  fingers, 

Scratched,  a  fcratched  metal,  &c. 

The  Sea-cat,  a  fifh  fo  called. 

The  Sea, 

A  Sea-egg, 

A  Seam  between  two  planks. 

To  search /i/T-  a  thing  that  is  lojl, 

A  seat, 

Secret,  a  fecret  whifpering,  or  fan- 

dering  another 
The  See(i  of  a  plant, 
^he  fenfe  of  seeing, 
To  send, 

A  Sepulchre,  or  burying-ptace, 
A  Servant, 
Seven, 

To  sew,  or  firing, 
^eyne,  to  haul  afeyne^ 
Shady, 

To  shake,  or  agitate  a  thing, 
A  Shark, 
Sharp,  not  blunt. 

To  shave,  or  take  off  the  bmrd, 

AfmallSheU, 
A  tyger  Shell, 


Eee'ai. 

E'whano. 

Ty'ty,  s.  Meedc. 

E'one. 

Whati'hea. 

Taboija,  Manoo. 

Eee'oo. 

E'tona. 

Poa. 

O'tooho,  s.  O'tobi?o. 

E'tata. 

Oo'a.00. 

Era'rao^. 

Pahoore'hoore. 

Voohe. 

TsLee,  g.  Mcede. 

He'awy. 

¥atoo'wh<2zra. 

06,  s.  Fie'raee. 

Papa, 

Ohe'moo. 

Uooa'tootoOjS.BhooGro. 
E'he^'o. 
Eho'poe. 
Ma'ray. 
Towtow. 
A'Heetoo. 
E'tooe. 

Etoroo  te  pa«a= 
MaroOymsiroo. 
Eoc^a'wai. 
Mao. 
06'ee. 

i  Eva'roo,  s.  Whaane, 
i     whaane. 
Ot'eo. 
Pore'hw. 
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Shew  it  mcy 

Enara. 

-^Ship, 

Pahee. 

Shipwreck, 

Ara'wha. 

A  white  Shirt, 

P?ir<?o'y. 

To  shiver  with  cold^ 

A'tete. 

Afarf  Shoes,  orfijkingjhoes^ 

Tama. 

The  Shore, 

Euta. 

Short,          -                -                _ 

Po'potoo. 

Shut,  not  openy 

Opa'nee-,  s.  Poo'peepc. 

Sickness, 

-     Matte  my  Mamy. 

The  left  Side, 

A'roode. 

The  Side, 

E'reea'wo. 

The  right  Side, 

Atou,a'taou. 

Sighing, 

Fa'ea. 

Silence, 

Fatte'hooa. 

Similar,  or  alike^ 

t'owhya'da. 

To  sink, 

-     A'tomo. 

A  Sister, 

-     Too'h<?me. 

To  sit  down^ 

A'noho. 

To  sit  cross-legged. 

T.e'py. 

Six,            .                . 

A'Hono^. 

A  Skate-fish, 

E'wha.^. 

The  Skin, 

£.'ree. 

7/5.  Sky,        - 

E'rae.. 

To  sleep,        .                «               - 

Moe. 

The  long  Sleep,  or  deaths 

Moe  roa. 

To  sleep,  when  fitting. 

Too'roore,m6e. 

A  Sling, 

E'ma. 

Slow,          -                -                - 

Marra,marroa,  s.Fatai 

Small,  little. 

£.te. 

Thefenfe  of  smelling, 

C  Fata'too,      s. 
(  C>i?too,too,too. 

Smell  it. 

Hozna. 

To  smell. 

-     Ahe'oz. 

Smoke,        -               -               - 

E'oora, 

Smooth, 

Pa'ya. 

Smutting  the  face  with  charcoal  for 
funeral  ceremonies. 

1   Bap'para. 

Afea  Snake,  that  has  alternate  rings 

1   Yoo\\e^2X09. 

of  a  white  and  black  colour 

To  snatch  a  thing  hafiily. 

E'hfliV^o. 

Sneezing, 

Mache^ai. 

Snipe,  a  bird  refembling  a  fnipe  of 

'.   Tee't<r<r. 

a  black  and  brown  colour. 

Snot, 

'H<70i»ff. 

▼  OL,    TII.                                         c 
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Soberness,  fohriety^  Jobtr,  not  given  ? 

to  drunhennefSy  -  \ 

T-t?  soften, 

Softness,  that  is  not  hardj 
The  Sole  of  the  foot  y 
A  Son, 

A  Son-in-iawf 
A  Song, 

A  Sore,  or  ulcer^ 
Soreness,  or  pain^ 

Sound,  any  found  thatjlrikes  the  ear^ 
A  Span, 
To  speak, 
Speak  ;  he f peaks  not  from  the  hearty  \ 

his  words  art  only  on  his  lips^  ■* 

A  Spear,  or  lanccy 
To  spill,         -  -  . 

To  spit,  -  -  . 

To  spread,   or  to  expand  a  thing,  as 

cloth  y  &c. 
To  squeeze,  or  prefs  ha'  d 


T«rezda. 

Epareo'paro*. 

Maroo. 

Typoo'y. 

My'de. 

H<7o'n6a. 

Heeva. 

O'pai. 

Ma'may. 

PaVma. 

Ewhae'ono. 

Paraou. 

Neeate  ooXoo  te  pardu 

no  nona. 
Tao. 
Emare. 
Too'tooa. 

Ho'hora. 


Ne,'neee, 

To  squeeze,  or  prefs  gently  with  the  hand^Woro'mee. 

Si\uui-^yedy 

A  fight  ng  Stan;e  in  a  boat^ 

To  siain[)  with  thefeet^  to  trample  on 
a  things 

Stand  upy 

A  ^4ar,         «  -  - 

A  ^iar-fish, 

To  st.irtle,  as  when  one  dreams. 

Stay,  or  wait  a  little. 

To  steal. 

Steep,  asfetp  rocks,  or  c^iffsy 

A  walking  Stick, 

Stinkino',  illfmelled,  as  finking  wa- 
ter^ &c. 

Stink,  to  fink  or  fmell  ill. 

To  stink,  as  excrement. 

The  Stora.icti, 

^  Kone,         .  >  _ 

A  polfhed  Stone,  ufed  to  beat  victuals  ) 
into  a  pafe,         -  -  ^ 

Stones,  upright  fonts  which  f  and  on  > 
tht  paved  area  before  hulsy  ) 


Matta'areva^ 

E'tootff. 

Tata'hy, 

Alearenona. 

E'faztoo,  s.  Hwettoo. 

Eve're^. 

WaheCj  te'dirre. 

i\'reea,  s.  Aree'ana. 

'Woreedo. 

Mato. 

Tame. 


fou,  fou. 
Veeto^y^ecvo. 
'Para<?^'a. 
Owhay. 

Vai'noo. 
To$'iooTO. 
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on  when  } 


J/ma/lStoo],  to  lay  the  head 

ojletp 
S^ool,  to  go  to  Jlooli 

The  Stopper  of  a  quivsr^ 
A  Storm  of  wind,  rain,  thunder,  (3c 
Strait,  narrow,  not  wide, 
Strikiriff,  hollow  Jlriking  in  dancing 
The  String  of  a  quiver. 
Strong,  as  ajlrong  man. 
Struck, 

Stupidity,  ignorance. 
To  suck  as  a  child. 
Sugar  cane, 

Suicide,        -  -  - 

Sultry,  or  hot  air^ 
The  Sun, 

The  meridian  Sun, 
Supine,  lying. 
Surf  of  the  J ea. 

An  interjeBion  of  Surprise,  or  admi- 
ration 
To  surround, 
To  swallow, 

The  Sweat  of  the  body,  or  tofweat, 
A  sueet  tajie^ 
Swell  ofthefea. 
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Papa,  s.  Papa,r(?oa. 

Teetce'o. 

A 'too. 

Ponau. 

Tarooa. 

Pfere,peere. 

A  pee. 

E'aha. 

C'omara. 

A'boola. 

We^a'ld!. 

Ote,ote. 

E' lo,  s.  Too. 

Euha'aow. 

Pohee'a. 

Mahanna,  s.  Era. 

T«'neea  td  Mahanna, 

Fateeraha. 

Horo'w«£. 

Allaheuee'<22*. 

A'boone. 

Horo'mee. 

E'how,  s.  Ehoa  how. 

A  ona. 

\l\oo. 


A  Tail, 

^  Tail  of  a  bird. 
To  take  a  friend  by  the  hand. 
To  take  (ff,  or  unloofe^ 
To  take  ca  e  oj  the  viSluals; 
To  talk,  or  converfe. 
The  faife  of  tnalia^:, 
A  Tetotum,  or  whirligig. 
To  tear  a  thing, 
A  leal  or  dug, 
The  Teeth, 

'len,  _  -  - 

To  tend,  or  feed  hogs. 
Tenants, 

A  black  Tern,  with  a  whi'ijh  head, 
c  «   2 


Ero. 

E'hoppe. 

Etoo'yaotf. 

Eve'vette. 

Ewhaapoo  te  maa. 

Paraou. 

Tama'ta. 

E'piroa. 

Ha'h>,s.  Whatte. 

Woo. 

Wweeheeo. 

A'Uoovoo. 

Ewhaee  te  Boa. 

AUu'hau. 

Oee'o. 
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There, 

They,  them.,  or  theirs ^ 
Thickness,  applied  to  folid  bodies^ 
TYixck,  as  thick  doth y&c. 
Thick,  muddy. 

Thine,  it  is  yours,  or  belongs  to  you. 
Thirst,         - 
Thoughts, 

An  appearance  o/'thoughtfulness, 
Three, 
The  Throat, 

To  throw,  or  heave  a  thing., 
To  throw  a  thing  away., 
To  throw  a  ball., 
To  throw  a  lance., 
Throv.'yJial/  I  throw  itj 
Throwing  in  dancing. 
The  Thumb, 

Thunder,       .  -  - 

Tickle,  to  tickle  a  per/on, 
A  Tide,  or  current. 
To  tie  a  knot. 

Time,  a /pace  of  time,  from   6/0) 
1 0  at  night,  -  -      \ 

Time,  a  little  time,  a  f mall  f pace. 
Time,  a  long  time,  a  great  while, 
y4  Title  belonging  to  a  woman  of  rank, 
A  Toe  of  the  foot, 
A  Tomb, 
The  Tongue, 
A  Tortoise, 
Touching, 

Tough,  as  tough  meat,  &c. 
A  Town,         -  .  - 

To  trample  with  the  foot, 
A  Tree, 

A  Tree,  from  which  they  make  clubs,  -t 
fpears,  &c.         -  -  3 

To  tremble,  or  fhudder  with  cold. 
Trembling,  flaking, 
■To  trip  one  up  in  wrejiling, 
A  Tropic-bird, 

Truth, 


Te'raee. 

To't?iOoa. 

Meoo'meoo, 

T<7<7e,too'e. 

E  wore'ro(7,s.  E  worepo. 

No  oe. 

W'ahe/y. 

Paraow,  no  te  o'^eo. 

Fate'booa. 

Toxoo. 

Ara'poa. 

Taora. 

Harre'wai. 

Araa'h^Joa. 

Evara'towha. 

Taure'a'a. 

Hoe'aire. 

E'r^fraa,erahai. 

Pa't^^re. 

My'ne^na. 

A'ow. 

Ty. 
O't<?oe,tee'po. 

Popo'^«noo, 

Ta'moo. 

E'tapay'rw. 

Ma'neeo. 

Too,pap'pou. 

E'rero. 

Whowoo. 

Fa'fa. 

khoo'oue. 

E'farre  ^ooio  ^oo\oo. 

Tata'he,  s.  Ta'ta'hy. 

E'rao. 

Toa  (Erao. 

(^oa'titte,  s.  Eta. 
Aow'dou. 
Me'hae 
Manoo'roa. 

V  Evae<f'roa,s.Para(??i, 

<[      mou. 
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To  tumble, 

A  Turban, 

To  turn,  or  turnedy 

To  turn  as  in  walking 

and  for  wards  y 
Twins,  twin  children^ 
To  twist  a  ropCy 
Two, 


backwArds  > 


Fouta'heit** 

E'fae. 

C7(/'ah6e. 

Hoodpep«pe. 

Ma'hea. 

Tawf^'r^e. 

E'Rm. 


S0( 


U. 

i4»  Ulcer,  or  fore  y        -  -  O'paz. 

Under,  belowy  low  down,  Oraro. 

Under  yazV,  -  -  Poa'pouce. 

To  understand,  -  -  Ee'te. 

To  undress,  or  take  of  the  cloaths,  Ta'turra. 

^n  unmarried  perfon^  -  Aree'oi, 

Unripe,  as  unripe  fruit,  &c,  Foo, 


luminous  Vapour,        <-  -  Epao. 

Vassal,  orfubje£l,        »  -  Manna'howna. 

Vast,  -  -  -  Ara,hai,s.Mtf/,ara'h«< 

The  Veins  that  run  under  the  fkin,  E'woua, 

Venus,  ...  Tou'roodi, 

Vessel,  any  hollow  vejel,  as  cups  of  1  ^^'I^qq^ 

Vessel,  a  hollow  vejfel  in  which  they  \  /^^'mnttA 

prepare  an  inebriating  liquor,       y 

TpTorait,        ...  Etoo'j, 


W, 


Wad,  tow,  fibres  like  hemp, 

Ta'raca. 

Wait,  Jlay  a  little. 

. 

Areeana. 

Wake,  awake. 

. 

Arra  arra,  s. 

Era, 

To  walk  out. 

- 

Avou'<?za. 

To  walk  backwards  and  forwards. 

Hooa'peepe. 

A  Warrior,  foldierj 
killer, 

,  or  rather  a  man- 

■      Taatatoa. 

Warmth,  heat, 

. 

Mahanna,hann»« 

A  Wart, 

- 

•      Toria. 

To  wash,   as  to  wafh  cloth  in  wa 
ter. 

-\  Mare, 

To  watch, 

- 

Eteae. 

Water, 

"     . 

A'vy. 
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Water-cresses, 

We,  both  o/uSf 

A  wedge, 

To  A^eep,  or  cry, 

Well  recovered,  or  well  efcaped. 

Well,  it  is  zvell,  charmingy  Jinty 

What,  v)h,aVs  that. 

What  do  you  call  that,  what  is  the  ? 

navie  oj'it^  -  -         J 

When,  at  what  time. 
Where  is  it, 

Whet,  to  whet  or  Jharp  a  things 
To  whistle, 
W  histlino-,  a  method  of  whijlling  to 

call  the  people  to  meals. 
To  yjW\fi\iGr  Jecretly,  as  in  backbit- I 

ing,  &c.  -  -  S 

Who  is  that,  what  is  he  called. 

Whole,  the  whole,  not  a  part  ofathing. 

Wide,  not  Jirait,  or  narrow^ 

A  \i  idow, 

Wil'e,  my  wije. 

The  \  Hid, 

The  South-Eajl  Wind, 

A  W  indow, 

The  VVint  of  a  bird. 

To  ■  ink,         .  -  - 

To  wipe  a  thing  cean^ 

Wish,  a  w?Jh.  to  one  who  fneezeSf 

Within  fide, 

^Woir;:n, 

A  married  VV'oraan, 

W omm\,  Jhe  is  a  ma rried  woma n 

file  has  got  another  hufband, 
Woi.*.',  1  won't  do  it. 
Wood  of  any  kind, 
A  Wound, 
A  Wrestler, 
M' rink  led  in  the  face. 
The  VA  rist , 
A  Wry-neck, 


THE 

Pa'toa. 

Tao<7a,  s.  Kroo'voodi. 
Era'hez 

Ha  noa,a,taf^. 
Woura,  s,  woo,ara. 
Po<7ro'too. 
r  E'hara,E'ha'rya,  s. 

<  Ye'haeea,  expref- 
i     fed  inquifitively . 

Owy  te  Tiee'oa. 

W'heea. 
Te'hea. 

^\oee. 
Ma'poo. 

Epoz^,maa. 

Ohe'mo^. 

^  Owy,tanna,    s. 

<  Owy, nana. 
E'ta,e'tea,  s.  A'maf)». 
Whatta,whatta. 
Wa'to<7neea. 
Ma'hfme. 
Mattay. 

Mattaee. 

Ma'laee  ou'pai^e. 
'Ese'ou. 

WnmDu,2imoo. 
Ho'ro^e. 

Eva'roaa  t  Eatcoa. 
T<?-?'ro  to. 
Wa'h^ne. 
Wa'h^me  mou. 

Terra, tanne. 

'A  eeoo,expreffedang  rily 

E'rao. 

QoVee. 

]\bwna. 

M^fo,mec:o. 

Mo'ra6a» 

Na'na, 
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Y. 

Tbya^n,  -  -  Ha'mamma. 

Yellow  coloiiTy  -  -  He'appa. 

Yes,  -  -  -  Av,  s.  ai. 

Yesterday,  -  -  Mnna'hay, 

Yesternight,  -  -  Ere'po. 

York  ijland,  -  -  Ez'meo. 

You,  -  -  -  Oe. 

Young,  as  a  young  animal  of  any  kindy  Vee'uoM. 
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P»inted  by  W.  Lewis,  Paternostcr-row,  Lonjon. 
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*  A  Table,  exhibiting  at  one  View,  Speczmbks  of  different  Languages  spoken  in  the  Sou TB-SsAf  from  Easteb  IsUNDy 
Westward  to  New  Caledonia,  as  observed  in  the  Voyage. 

EngliA.  Otaheite.  Easter  Itlaid.  The  Marquesat  Islet.       The  Idand  of  Amsterdam.  New  Zealand.    Malicole.       Taniu.  Mw  Caledonia. 

A  Bird,     •      'M^doo,\      .    .    .    -    .    'Manoo, 'Manoo,     -      -        -         -      .      _    Maooo,         -  -      Manee,  s.  ManeA. 

A  Boa,    -    -    E'faima, 'Fanna,      -        -  -     Na'brroot,     Na'fanga. 

fircad-ftait,    Ooroo, Maiee .      Ba'rabr,        Tag'ooroo. 

A  Canoe,    -     E'vaa, 'Wagga,     -----  Ev'aa, Ta'wagga,        --._...      Wang  ? 

Cloth,     .     -    'Ahoo,       'Ahoo, 'Ahoo,  s.  A'hooeca,       -      Babba'Ianga.Kak'ahoo,        -     -     -    Ta'uaree,       -        -       Ham'baa. 

A  Cocoa-nut,  'Aiee,      ......        ........       .       -       .       ..    'Eeoo,       ...       Naroo,     -    Naboo'y,     -      -      -    'THeeoo. 

To  drink,    •   Ayaoo, -  AeeDoo,      .      -      .      .      'Aeenoo, -         -    No'aee,         Nooee,    ...     'Oodoo,  s.  OondM. 

The  Eye,    -     Malta,     --.-.-    Matta, 'Matta,  s.  Mattacea,      -     'MatU,      -   'Matta,      -   Matcang,      Nanee'matak,        -       Te«'vein. 

3%e  Ear,     •    Ta'rcea, Ta'reeaD,      .     -      .      .    Boo'eena Ta'reeka,       Talingau,      Feenee'cnguk        -        Gata'ecDg. 

Fish,      -     .    '£ya, £eka, ■;   '£eka,     -     'ileka,       -       -     -     -    'Namoo  / 

A  Fowl,    .     .  Mba, Mba, Mba, JAoe'too. 

The  Hand,      E'l  e£nia, 'Reema, Eoo'my E'reeraa,        'lUenga,  .      -      -       -        -       .        .      Bandon'haen. 

3%e  Head,       Oo'po, Ab'po, - Tak'oopo,      Ba'saine,      Noogwa'natum,      .      Gar'moing? 

A  Hog,    .    -   'Boa, - 'Booa,    -      .      .      .      .    Boo'acka,    -   .      -      -    'Brrooas,       'Booga,  3.  'Boogas, 

J,  myself,    .    Vfou,  i.  ou, 'Vfou, Ou. 

To  laugh,    -    'Atta, 'Katta,       ...      -  'Haarisb,      -         .      Ap,  3.  Gye'ap. 

A  Man,    -    -  'Taata,    .-..--    Papa? Teet*. Barang,        Naroi/maan. 

The  Navel,      'Pjeto,      .    -    -    - Veeto,  s.  Teeii/ai, 'Peeto,      -    Nomprtong.  Napee'rotnguk,       -     Whanboo'een. 

JVo>    -     -     -  i'Ayma,»Yaiha,»A'oure,'Etsa, -        -    '£esha,     -    Ka'owre,       Ta'ep,      -     E'sa?       ...    'Eeva,  Eeba. 

Plantains,       'Maiya, iMaj/a,  »Foot5e,      -      -     Mateea,      -       -       .      .    'Foodje,    ...      -    Na'brruts. 

Puncturation,Ta.'tou, E'patoo,      ...      -     Ta'tOM,     -    Moko,       _.--.        .        -        -      'Gan,  s.  GaB.galang. 

Rain,   -    .    ■  &'ooi,     ......  'Ooa, .        .....       ......    Na'mawar,       -        -    Ooe. 

Sugar<ane,     E'Te, To, ..-.,.       ...    Na'rook. 

The  Tmth,       E'necheeo, 'Neeho, E'ueeho,       ....    'Neefo,     -    Meeho,      •    Ree'bohn,     'Wairewuk.s.'Rafbuk.Penna'wetn. 

Water,    -    .    A'vay,    ......     E'vy,      .'.....        .        .        .        ........    Er'gowr,  ....        Ooe. 

To  Whistle,     'Mapoo,     ..-.-.-.-.-..-..        .        .       -      ...   Feeo,feeo,      Papaug,        Awe'hern.        -        -    'Wyoo. 
A  Woman,    ■  Wa'heine, Ve'hicne,         .       -        -       ......  Ra'bia,     -    Naj'brian,     -        -      Tama. 

Tams,    .     .    E'oohe, Oohe, <Oofe,       -       .      ,      .  Ifan-'ram,     Oote,       ...    Oobe.  ^ 

Tes,    .     .     .  Ai, 'Eeo,      .      Ai,     -     -     -      -     -'Eco,     ...     'Elo,  s.  £eo.  s.»e. 

Tou,     .    •    .  Oe, Oe. 

One,    -     .     -  A'Tahay, Katta'haee,    -      -      .      .  AUa'liaa,      -        -        -      Ta'haee,     ...      -  Tsee'kaee,      Reedee,    -        -        -    Wageefatng. 

Two,    -    ■    -    E'Rooa, «R<wa, A'ooa,      ....    £'ooa,      ....    E'ry,      -      'Karoo,    -       -       -     'Waroo. 

Thru,      -     -  Toroo, 'loroo, A'toroo,      -         -         -      Toroo,      ....  E'ret,       -    'Kahar,    ...    Watee'en. 

Four,     •      ■    A'Haa, Haa,  *.  Faa,     -      -      -    A'faa,     .        .        -        .     A'faa,       ....    E'bats,      -    'Katphar,       .        -      Wam'baeek. 

Five,     -    -    -  E'Re«ma,    -     .     .     .    /Reema,     ....    A'efm^,      -        -         -      'Neema,     ....   E'reem,    -    'Kreerum,       -        -    Waiinim. 

Six,    -     .     -  A/Ono, HoDOo,        ....    A'ono,       -        -  ._-.-..  Tsoo'kaee,     Ma'reedee,      -        -      Wannim-geeek. 

Seven,   .    •    -  A'Heitoo, 'Heedo«,      ....    A'whsetoo,      -        -        -.._..-  Gooy,      -      Ma'karoo,       -         -    Wannim'noo, 

Eight,    •     •    A'wareo, 'Varoo, A'waoo,    -        -        -        --.....  Hoorey,        Ma'kahar,      -        -      Wannim'gatn. 

Nine,    -    -    -  A'eeva, Heeva,      ....    A'eeva,      -        -        -        .--._._    Goodbats,     Ma'kaiphar,     -       -    Wannim'baeek. 

Ten,    ■    .    -    A'hoeioo, Atta'booroo,s.Aana'hooroo,'WaaQahoo,s.'Wanna'hooe,      ......  Senearn,       Ma'kreerum,    -       -    Wannoo'naiak. 

•  It  may  be  easily  perceived,  that  Dotwithstanding  some  words  are  entirely  different,  tlie  first  five  Indian  languages  are  radically  the  same;  though  the  distance  from 
Easter  Island  to  New  Zealand  is  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  leagues.  The  principal  difference  consists  in  the  mode  of  pronunciation,  which  in  Easter  Island,  Amsterdam, 
and  New  Zealand,  is  more  harsh,  or  guttural,  tlian  at  the  Marquesas  Isles,  or  Otaheite.  The  other  three  differ  totally,  not  only  from  the  preceding,  bat  from  each  other; 
which  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  agreement  of  the  others,  as  from  Malicolo  to  Tanna  you  never  lose  sight  of  land ;  nor  is  New  Caledonia  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  last  place.  In  the  language  of  Malicolo  a  great  number  of  harsh  labial  sounds  prevail,  very  difficult  to  be  represented  in  writing.  At  Tanna  the  pronunciation  is  like- 
wise harsh,  but  rather  guttural,  and  the  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  have  many  nasal  sounds,  or  snivel  much  in  speaking.  It  may  however  be  observed,  that  in  th^ 
thrte  last  languages,  some  words  are  found  which  seem  to  have  a  distant  resemblance  to  those  that  go  before ;  as  'Brrooas,  in  Malicolo,  and  'Booga,  or  'Boogas,  in  Tanna, 
BoOi  signifying  a  hog,  which  at  Otaheite,  and  the  Marquesas,  is  expressed  by  the  word  "Boa,  and  at  Amsterdam  by  Boo'acka.  Yet,  whether  these  may  not  have  been  acci- 
dentally introduced,  is  hard  to  determine ;  because  they  frequently  use  two  words  to  express  the  same  thing ;  as,  for  instance.  In  New  Caledonia,  they  call  a  star  both 
le^oo,  and  Fya'  too :  the  first  seems  most  consonant  to  the  general  composition  of  their  language,  whereas  the  second  differs  very  little  from  E'faitoo  or  Whetoo,  the  name 
of  a  s»  ••  Otaheite.  When  they  ihention  Puncturation,  it  is  commonly  called  a  Gan,  or  Gan,galan ;  but  sometimes  they  say  Tata'tou,  which  is  almost  the  same  as  Ta'tOM, 
ased  t>         ress  the  same  thing  at  Otaheite  and  Amsterdam. 

•t  The  letters  in  Italic,  as  00,  ee,  &c.  are  to  be  sounded  as  one.  Those  with  this  "  ,  as  be,  &c.  are  sepaiately.  The  accent  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  signifiei  the  chi«f 
stress  in  pronunciation  is  to  be  laid  there ;  if  over  it,  at  any  other  part,  the  stress  is  laid  on  that  part  immediately  following.  A  comma  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  either  si^* 
%ifies,  that  it  >»  coapouaded  of  two ;  or,  that  the  same  syllables  repeated,  make  the  word ;  in  both  which  cases,  a  small  stop,  or  panse,  matt  b«  made  is  proBonaciBg  it. 
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